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ABSTRACT 

This report summarizes the results of the Planning 
Introductory College Courses study which examined influences on 
course planning among U.S. faculty members. The study was built on 
exploratory interviews conducted in the 1986-87 Course Planning 
Exploration survey with 89 faculty members. Major findings show that 
when planning introductory courses, faculty members are influenced 
most strongly by their discipline orientations, scholarly and 
pedagogical backgrounds, and beliefs about the purpose of education. 
They are also influenced, but less strongly, by contextual influences 
that depend on the local situation. It was concluded that influences 
on course planning vary substantially by teaching field but minimally 
by type of college. Four chapters discuss the evolution of the survey 
and its results, including such aspects as content considerations, 
contextual influences, and steps in course planning. A subsequent 
chapter describes and confirms the usefulness of the refined 
contextual filters model of course planning, showing how it can be 
applied to diverse academic settings. The report concludes with a 
discussion on practical applications of the course-planning model and 
suggests areas for further research. Included are five appendices, 
including the course planning exploration survey form, 85 detailed 
tables, 39 figures, and 24 references. (LPT) 
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Chapter 1 . Seeking Influences on Course Planning 



Most attempts to Improve teaching and learning In colleges focus on the Instructor's role 
as "classroom actor" rather than as "classroom planner." Yet in constructing a course, 
planning is an important faculty activity requiring expertise and eflfectlve decision 
making. Since little is known about the assumptions on which faculty members base 
course planning, few guidelines are available for instructional leaders as they try to 
support excellence in teaching and learning. 

This report summarizes influences on course planning among American faculty mem- 
bers, based on a 1987-88 survey focusing on introductory college courses. The key 
flndings and a refined model of course planning should stimulate fruitful discussion on 
campuses. By using products emei;glng from the study, Including a group self- 
assessment inventory modeled on the survey, faculty members and administrators 
should gain an understanding of several aspects of course plarmlng: 

• Which Influences on faculty course planning are usually stable, based in faculty 
disciplinary backgrounds, and probably not easfly changed. 

• Which Influences on faculty course planning are contextual or situational, and 
therefore subject to change. 

• Which current services Intended to support teaching and learning are useful to 
faculty and which should be reexamined to And new and more helpful approaches. 

• Which institutional missions need renewed emphasis if they are to be fully reflected 
in courses. 

• How faculty views of course planning might be broadened to include a greater range 
of alternatives. 

• How curriculum councUs and teaching Improvement strategies might build on, 
rather than challenge, beliefs of diverse faculty groups. 

Our key findings are that, when planning: introductory courses, faculty members are 
influenced most strongly by their discipline orientations, scholarly and pedagogical 
backgrounds, and beliefs about the purpo.*^ of educat- n. They are also influenced, but 
less strongly, by contextual influences that depend on the local situation. Thus, 
Influences on course plarmlng vary substantially by teaching field but mlnlmaUy by type 
of college. 

In reporting these findings, we first present the background and rationale for the 
investigation, including a tentative guiding model. Hien we describe how we obtained 
a nationally representative sample of faculty members from diverse colleges. In 
subsequent chapters, we describe the evolution of each section of the survey Instrument, 
from preliminary Interviews to final results, and report the data collected from the survey. 
Finally, we confirm and refine a model of course plarmlng and show that it can readily 
be applied to diverse academic fields and settings. 

Building a Planning Model 

When developing a conceptual framework for examining course plarmlng in higher 
education, we found that the only similar study was limited in scope and had teen 
conducted in Australia (Powell & Shanker, 1982). Thus, we had to draw on a wide range 
of concepts to formulate a comprehensive survey instrument suitable for use in the 
United States. In doing so, we attempted to blend several current lines of thought about 
students' cognitive development with traditional views on college teaching. An extensive 
literature review and a discussion of these ideas as background for the study are provided 
In earlier reports In this series (Stark & Lowther, 1986; Stark et al. , 1988). Following the 

o 
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literature review, we conducted lengthy Interviews with 89 faculty members at eight 
colleges to reflne our survey questions (Stark et al.. 1988). 

Prompted by recent advances In cognitive psychology as well as by recommendations 
drawn from national critiques of higher education, we used the Interviews to explore 
faculty views of how their course planning enhances curricular coherence, interrelated- 
ness among disciplines, curricular Integration, and student Involvement. We used 
classic works on the differences among disciplines llrst developed by Phenlx ( 1964) and 
later elaborated for higher educators by Drcssel and Marcus ( 1 982) . Simultaneously, we 
adapted for exploration at the college level several appUcable theories more commonly 
associated with prc-college teaching. Including theories of course design and sequencing 
(Posner & Rudnltsky, 1982), conceptions of curriculum (Eisner & Vallance, 1974), and 
studies of teacher thought (Clark & Peterson. 1986). Finally, we linked our studies with 
others simultaneously underway, such as Cross and Angelo's emerging work on 
classroom research strategies (1988) and Donald's studies of faculty goals for students' 
cognitive development (1983). All of these sources contributed to the development of our 
research design and survey Instrument. 

Two Important definitions we developed are basic to our Initial and continuing studies 
of course planning: 

1. CwTicuhuji Is an academic plan that is purposefully constructed to facilitate 
student learning. Although academic plans may be constructed at several levels 
(i.e., lesson, course, program, college), we are concerned here with the course 
olan, most typically developed by a single faculty member. Course plans are the 
.>aslc building blocks of the college curriculum. 

2. Following from the deHnition of curriculum as a plan, we view college course 
planning as the decision-making process in which instructors select content to 
be taught, consider various factors afiecting the teaching and learning process, 
and choose from alternative strategies for engaging students with the content. 
Plarmlng also Includes selecting methods to obtain feedback about student 
learning so that the decision-making process may be Improved in the future. 

In exploring course plarmlng based on these two definitions, we developed a preliminary 
"Contextual Filters Model." This tentative model (Figure 1) divides the relevant variables 
and Issues broadly into three groups: content, context, and form CToombs, 1977-78). It 
has been helpful for identifying factors that could be varied to Improve course planning. 
Although in Chapter 5 we will discuss revisions in the Contextual Filters Model based on 
the survey results, we describe the original version here because it serves to guide 
discussion of the survey Instrument. 

In this model, "content considerations" are the most Important Influences on course 
plarmlng. These considerations include the discipline taught, faculty background, and 
related educational assumptions. Since we knew these Influences were linked but we 
were not sure how they were related temporally, we included them as a tripartite group 
on the left of Figure 1. 

"Context" factors represent aspects of the envlromnent that may modify or mitigate the 
effect of educational asstimptlons included in the content consideraUons. Based on 
interviews with faculty, we shaded the representations of these variables (the contextual 
modifiers or "filters") In Figure 1 to indicate their estimated relative importance. The 
heavier the border and shading, the more conslstentfy the Influence was mentioned by 
faculty members In varied disciplines and colleges as influencing their course plarmlng 
practice. 
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Content Contld«mtlons Contextual Flllart Courta Dedtlont 

(Form) 





Figure 1. Tentative contextual filters model of course design. 1987. 

Mote! The heavier the border and shading the more consistently the contcsctual Influence was mentioned by faculty. 



Finally, in representing course "form," that is, the actual steps faculty take in planning 
and the decisions they make , we learned that many variations exist in practice. Although 
selecting and organizing content probably precede other planning activities for most 
faculty, we did not know where instructors in various disciplines tend to start the 
plarmlng cycle. Hius, we arrayed various course decisions in an irregular circle to portray 
a non-linear process, hoping to discover the most typical sequences of activities later. 

The tentative model postulated the existence of feedback, as shown in Figure 1 but 
included no details about it. We knew, however, that faculty members use more informal 
than formal methods of evaluating how their plan promotes student learning. T^rpteally , 
they do only informal research on how their teaching is going. We hypothesized that, 
however feedback is obtained, it might more readily modify instructors' perceptions of the 
importance of contextual influences on course planning than it would modify their 
content beliefs stemming from their subject areas and academic backgrounds. In 
Chapter 2 we will return to the study raUonale briefly as we describe the evolution of each 
section of the survey and its results. 

Key study Questions 

The following questions guided the study, including construcUon of the survey instru- 
ment and the subsequent data analysis. 

• What influences faculty as they plan courses? 

• How strong are the various influences? 

• Do course planning influences and processes differ by subject area and by type of 
college? 

In pursuing these broad questions we hoped to strengthen and confirm understandings 
we had gained about course planning from the interviews and, as a result, to make the 
tentative Contextual Filters Model more explicit. This report provides a basic summary 
of the information collected in the survey and answers the three broad study questions. 

o 
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Testing the Model 

Thisstudybulltonlntervlewsconducted In 1986-87 with 89 faculty members. The report 
of these exploratoiy inteniews Is published as ReJlecUons on Course PUmntiw^ Faculfy 
and Students Consider Ir\fluences and Goals (Stark et al. , 1988). Since results from the 
exploratory study will be referred to frequently In this report, for brevity, we will refer to 
this earlier background discussion as the Reflections study or simply ReJtecUons. The 
study described here, involving a survey to extend and confirm ReJlecUons, will be called 
the PICC study (for plaimlng Introductoiy college courses). The name Course Plarmlng 
Exploration (CPE) refers to the survey Instrument used in the PICC study; the evolution 
and construction of the survey will be described In Chapters 2 through 4. 

Sampling Plan and Rationale 

The PICC study was designed to use a survey, the Course Plarmlng Exploration, to 
confirm and extend the information we had gathered In exploratory interviews about how 
faculty members in dlflerent academic fields plan introductoiy courses (Re/lec(toins). We 
wanted to obtain a nationally representative sample of faculty members in dlflerent fields 
and dlflerent college settings to describe accurately typical introductoiy course planning. 

Although the Rejlections study revealed the most Important independent variable 
aflectlng course planning to be academic field, there were no cross-institutional lists or 
national directories of faculty teaching introductory courses in dlflerent fields from which 
to draw our sample. Dlsclplinaiy association lists were also inappropriate for our 
purposes because such association memberships underrepresent faculty teaching 
Introductoiy-level courses, particularly in community colleges. Due to the absence of 
appropriate lists, we needed institutional cooperation to IdentUy accurately, efficiently, 
and consistently full-time and part-Ume faculty teaching the selected introductory 
courses. The second most important course planning variable mentioned during the 
interviews was student characteristics. Student characteristics often vary with college 
type and mission, college location, and college selectivity. 

These two considerations, the need to identify faculty within institutions who teach 
selected introductory courses and the need to include wide variation in institutional 
settings (to assure varied student characteristics), led us to choose the individual faculty 
member as our unit of analysis but to select faculty members from within clusters of 
randomly selected institutions. 

The Carnegie classification was chosen as the clustering scheme because of its common 
use and because its subdivisions are somewhat finer than the categories used by the 
National Center for Education Statistics. Descriptions of the Carnegie classifications are 
provided in ^pendlx A. 

Cluster sampling admittedly increased the standard error of measurement and provided 
less statistical power than a purely random sample of faculty members would have 
provided. The increased standard error Is most problematic when generalizing to 
Carnegie classifications such as doctoral universities, for which a small number of 
Institutions provided large numbers of faculty members teaching the introductory 
courses. A systematic institutional bias in these settings, potentially related to faculty 
dlfierences in course planning, may go undetected. The sampling errors in this strategy 
probably caused us to underestimate differences vimong types of <iistltutlons rather than 
to overestimate them. 

Advantages to cluster sampling, however, included (1) the ability to identify faculty by 
current teaching assignment; (2) the possibility of returning to some settings with 
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advance Infonxiation for a projected study of program planning; (3) the potential of asking 
some faculty members in specific settings to complete a second survey regarding 
advanced courses, and (4) the possibility of developing useful Information to share with 
cooperating institutions. 

Several relevant parameters could have been used to create additional stratifications 
within the Carnegie clusters. We hoped to ensure an assortment of selective and non- 
selective colleges, commuter and residential colleges, urban and non-urban colleges, 
religiously oriented and non-rellglously oriented colleges. We noted that the Carnegie 
types, while partially based on research orientation, are also based on measures of 
selectivity that may be correlated with control and religiosity. For example. In the 
Carnegie scheme, the two types of liberal arts colleges are deliberately separated on 
estimates of admissions selectivity rather than the combined estimates of research 
conducted, degrees granted, and selectivity that are used to separate the categories of 
doctoral universities. To an unknown extent, the vocational program rational used for 
separating the two comprehensive college categories also may be correlated with 
selectivity. Clearly there were too many potentially confounding variables to stratify on 
all of them. 

We decided not to stratify on additional variables because random selection within the 
Carnegie types should ensure that these variations would occur much as they occur In 
the population of colleges. We decided. Instead, to obtain the best available measures 
of several potentially important institutional variables and maintain them In our data 
base as independent factors for potential statistical control of variations. Thus, for the 
colleges sampled, we have identified measures of (1) student selectivity (five levels of 
admissions competitiveness), (2) religiosity (religious cormectlons. no religious comiec- 
tlons), (3) predominance of commuter students (residential, commuter), (4) location 
(urban, nonurban), (5) control (public, independent), (6) state, (7) U.S. geographic region, 
(8) accrediting region, (9) enrollment, and (10) state coordination (strong, weak). Details 
of these dimensions are provided In Appendix B. 

Note that In addition to the nine institutional characteristics frequently used In college 
studies, we included a tenth characteristic, state coordination, because of the possibility 
that state policies might Influence course planning in Important ways. Although the 
regional dispersion of our Rejlections interviews had been Insufilciently broad to Identify 
any regional differences. In some states faculty members spoke of the Influence of state 
coordination plans and commuidty college articulation agreements. Although random 
selection should have equalized these factors as we selected Institutions from the 
Carnegie clusters, we entered In our data base a variable estimating the extent of state 
coordination. 

Although minority and women faculty members may be underrepresented in the general 
faculty population, we made no provision to oversample for two reasons: (1) we had no 
prior evidence that race or gender affects the way faculty plan courses: and (2) since we 
chose faculty members teaching Introductory level courses women and minority faculty 
members are likely overrepresented In relation to the general faculty population. 

Academic Field Stratification 

Since academic field is such an important factor in course plarming, we tried to Include 
faculty from several different disciplines In our sample. Our primary concern with 
general education and our attempts to strike a balance between comprehensiveness and 
parsimoriy led us to include nine fields typical of Introductory lower division courses. To 
examine Introductory professional courses as well as those In general education, we 
Included business, education (represented by educational psychology, which is often one 
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of the first courses), and nursing. While tlicsc professional fields are common In several 
types of colleges, they are not offered In all ai.d there Is great variation In the level at which 
an Introductoiy course is offered. For example, in community colleges, the first course 
in nursing Is taught in the first term; in four-year nursing programs it may follow a year 
or more of general education. Due to their introductory nature and the fact that some 
students may only be sampling the field, we wiii refer to these courses as preprofessional 
courses. Since there are few commonly offered general introductory courses, we did not 
include preprofessional courses representing a technological field such as englrxeering, 
engineering technology, or computer science. 

The list of the twehre types of courses we included in the study and the brief definitions 
that guided cooperating institutions and survey respondents are given in Table 1 . Some 
of the preprofessional studies fircquently are not offered at colleges of certain types. 

We included two specific types of introductory courses (one general education and one 
preprofessional) for additional special reasons. We were interested in probing faculty 
responses in the RqflecOons interviews that indicated that educaUonal theoiy and 
instructional design knowledge are not influential in course plarming. We wondered 
whether faculty members with particular knowledge in these subjects would give them 
greater credence than their colleagues. Thus, we included faculty members teaching in 
introductory psychology (typically a freshman course) and educational psychology (often 
a Junior level introduction to a professional education sequence) as potential points of 
comparison. We will discuss these special comparisons at a later date in a supplementaiy 
paper. 

Sampling Procedures 

At the time our sample was drawn, the new Carnegie classification of institutions hadjust 
been pubUshed (The Chronicle of Higher Education, July 8, 1987). The Carnegie 
Foundation would not release the tape or hard copies of the classification directly, 
hov ever, since some institutions were still seeking reviews of their new classifications. 
Despite this, we assumed that errors would be fewer in using the new classification listing 
than the 1976 version. Thus, we used the list from the Chronicle (supplemented by a 
short error list published shortly therealter). 

From the Carnegie listing we excluded research universities (103 institutions) and 
"professional schools and other specialized InstituUons" (643 institutions) . Then we drew 
ten percent samples of the institutions from each remaining Carnegie stratum. Two 
exceptions to this procedure made the sample less than ideally random. To cooperate 
with a companion study undertaken by another NCRIPTAL research program, we 
replaced a few institutions that had been drawn the previous week in a ten percent 
random sample for the companion study. We also replaced by a new draw two 
institutions that had participated in our pilot interviews. 

The resulting distribution of institutions in our sample by Carnegie classification is 
shown in Table 2. Subsequently, we discovered that nine institutions had been 
Inappropriately included for reasons we had not foreseen. They included upper division 
colleges, non-autonomous branches of a major campus (where officials indicated no 
course planning is done) , specialized schools, and so on. This reduced the actual number 
of insUtutions appropriately drawn for the study to 258. 

Table 3 shows the distribution of other institutional characteristics we included in our 
data base for the potentially participating InsUtutions in each Carnegie class. 
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TABLE 1 

Introductory Cour— Includad In Surwy 



1. Frcfkmaii c o m p o s I C I o n . These writing coureei are uken by begiiming itudm 
average preparation. They may be required or strongly suggested for all or some of the 
students. 

2. Introductory literature. These oounes may cover any genre of litenoure, but they 
should represent undergraduate studentJ* fint encounter with literature taught at the 

college level. 

3 . History. These may be courses in either American history or **Westem Qvilization.** 
They should represent the flnt college level history counei students might take. 

^ • o I o g y • These should be introductory sociology courses typically taken by lower 

division students as fint social science electives or to meet distribution requirements. 

5. Psychology. These should be introductory psychology courses typically taken by lower 
division students u first electives or to meet disuibution requirements. It is not impor- 

Unt whether psychology is classified u a natural science or a social/behavioral science. 

6. Educational psychology. This should be the flnt educational psychology course taken 
by studenU who plan to enter educational careen. Depending upon the institutional plan, 

this course may be taken either before or after formal admission to a program in education. 

7 . Biology. These should be the flnt biology courses that lower division students take in 
college. They may be taken by pn)spective majon, by general studies students, or by both 
groups. 

8. Mathematics. The counes should be introductory mathematics counes Uught at or above 
the level of college algebra. 

9. Introductory fine a r t s . These non-perfonnance courses should be those elected by 
lower division studenU as flnt college counes in any of the aru. They should be designed 

to achieve cultural or historical undentanding rather than skill development 

10. Romance language. These will be beginning courses in French, Spanish, or Italian that 
are taken by studenU without prior background or whose test scores indicated they should 
repeat an introductory course. 

11. Introduction to n u r s I n g . This will be the flnt course typically offered to students 
entering the nuraing program. Generally, it will include a profession orienUtion and bioad 
view of the field. 

12. Introduction to business. This will be the fint course offered to students planning to 
suidy some area of business or business administration. Although not all business pn>- 

grams offer such survey counes, those that do frequently phui the course to prxmde a broad 
view of the field. 
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TABLE 2 



Dtotrlbutlon of ln»llluUon» In Ih* SampI* 





19a7CARNEGE TYPE' 


STUDY POPUUTION 




STUDY SAMPLE 




PARTtCIPATING« 




CARNEGE TYPE 


Number P«rc*nt 

of of 
coMegac ooH«ge> 


Percent 

Number of study 
of population 
colleget {bese-2643) 


Number 
ot 

colleget* 


Percent of 
eligible 
coHegee 
{baM.287/2S8) 


Number 

of 

ooNegee 


Percent 
of 

tOUl 


Percent 

of 
InviMtf* 



Research univ 1 & II 


103 


Doctoral univl 


51 


Doctoral univ II 


59 


Comprehensive 1 


427 


Comprehensive II 


'/74 


Liberal artil 


125 


Liberal ifd II 


439 


2-year colleges 


1368 


Specialized 


643 


Told 


3389 



3.1 


0 




1.5 


51 


1.9 


1.7 


59 


2.2 


12.6 


427 


16.2 


5.1 


174 


6.6 


3.7 


125 


4.7 


12.9 


439 


16.6 


40.4 


1368 


51.8 


19.0 


0 




100.0 


2643 


100.0 



6 


(5) 


2.2 


(1.9) 


6 


(5) 


2.2 


(1.9) 


43 


(44) 


16.1 


(17.1) 


17 


(19) 


6.4 


(7.4) 


13 


(15) 


4.9 


(5.8) 


44 


(40) 


16.5 


(1'>.5) 


137 


(130) 


51.3 


(50.4) 


267 


(258) 


99.6 


(100.0) 



1 


1.0 


20.0 


4 


4.1 


80.0 


18 


16.6 


40.9 


11 


11.3 


57.9 


5 


5.1 


33.3 


20 


20.6 


60.0 


38 


39.1 


20.2 


97 


998 


37.6 



•SoiHoe: 1987 Carnegie Classification printed in The Chronicle of Higher Education, July 8, 1987 
uf>p!?Z^^^!l^^elAz^ttot *" ^""^ ^ «»"««lion6 to Carneflie classilicaiions or determinations of inappropriateness to the study (e.g., 

'^^^JHH^^^.^^'Ht^ "i^^J^l ^ participate and received surveys but then did not distribute them to faculty membeis are not included with participants, 

typ^ A^^Te? dJirp >^ institutions into one category to eliminate a small cell, there was no significant difference in the overeN rate of participation acreMCainegie 
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TABLE a 

C*wr»ctftstlc> of th» Ini^tltmlont In th» Corrtcttd Random S«mpl» (N « 258) 



Tot^ 



OocI 



Doc II 



CHARACTERISTIC 


N 
258 


% 


N 
5 


% 


N 
S 


% 


GMg»5!9Mc rtgion 














13 


SO 


0 




0 




MkJ-AllMtic 


39 


15.1 


0 




1 


2.6 


So. Atiwilic 


37 


14.3 


0 




1 


2.7 


Em No. CenlrtI 


41 


15.9 


2 


4.9 


1 


2.4 


Wott No. Central 


34 


13.2 


0 




0 


cw oo. uanirai 


n 


4.3 


1 


9.1 


0 




WMtSo. Centrtii 


26 


10.9 


1 


3.6 


1 


3.6 


Mountain 


16 


6.2 


0 




1 


6.3 


Pacttic 


39 


15.1 


1 


2.6 


0 


S#laolivlty 














Noooompetitivd 


121 


46.9 


0 




1 


0.8 


Laaa competitive 


45 


17.4 


0 




0 


oompeuiive 


67 


26.0 


2 


3.0 


3 


4.5 


Very oompetflive 


18 


7.0 


1 


5.6 


1 


5.6 


Highly competitive 


5 


1.9 


1 


20.0 


0 




Moat competitive 


2 


0.8 


1 


50.0 


0 




ReNgloehy 














Religjous connection 


75 


29.1 


1 


20.0 


2 


40.0 


No relioious connection 


183 


70.9 


4 


80.0 


3 


60.0 


Control 














Public 


133 


51.6 


2 


40.0 


2 


40.0 


Independent 


125 


48.4 


3 


60.0 


3 


60.0 


Uvkig 














Residential 


91 


35.3 


3 


60.0 


2 


40.0 


Commuter 


167 


64.7 


2 


40.0 


3 


60.0 


SUIe ooordination 














Strontj 


103 


39.9 


2 


40.0 


4 


80.0 


Weak 


155 


60.1 


3 


60.0 


1 


20.0 


Location 














Urt>an 


139 


53.9 


4 


80.0 


4 


80.0 


Nonurban 


119 


46.1 


1 


20.0 


1 


20.0 


Enrollment 














Mean 








7969 




8022 


SD 








3842 




5186 



ERIC 



CARNEGIE TYPE OF WSTtTUTION 



CompI 


Comp II 




1 4 1 
LA 1 




1 A II 

LA II 


2-yMr 


H 
44 


% 


H 
19 


% 


N 

19 


Ik 


N 
40 


% 


N 

1 JO 


Ik 


3 


23.1 


0 




2 


IS i 


o 
& 


if\ A 
10.4 




4P.1F 


8 


20.5 


7 


17.9 


4 


10.3 


3 


7.7 


ifi 


11 n 

4 1 .U 


7 


18.9 


1 


2.7 


o 

£ 




q 


O 1 

o. 1 




AO 0 


7 


17.1 


2 


4.9 




A 0 




cV.O 


IS 


A 0 
o.v 


5 


14.7 


2 


5.9 






in 


OO ^ 
CV.4 


IS 


5.9 


0 




1 


9.1 


1 


0 1 


n 
u 




a 
o 


70 7 


5 


17.9 


2 


7.1 






A 

4 


14.0 


IS 


53.6 


2 


12.5 


1 


6.3 


1 


6.3 


2 


12.5 


g 


SA 


7 


17.9 


3 


7.7 


1 

1 


7 7 


A 

4 


in q 


23 


59.0 


6 


5.0 


1 


0.8 


0 




4 


3.3 


100 


on 1 


11 


24.4 


4 


8.9 


n 




in 


00 0 


20 


44.4 


22 


32.8 


10 


14.9 


4 


6.0 


25 


37.3 


1 


1 s 

1 .o 


5 


17.8 


4 


22.2 


C 

o 




1 


O.t) 


0 




0 




0 




4 


80.0 


0 




n 




0 




0 




1 


fu\ n 
ov.u 


u 




0 




12 


27.3 


13 


68.4 


10 


66.7 


30 


75.0 




R A 
0.4 


32 


72.7 


6 


31.6 


c 




in 


OK n 


123 


94.6 


24 


54.4 


4 


21.1 


1 


6.7 


3 


7.5 


07 




20 


45.5 


15 


78.9 


1 ^ 


90.0 


"^7 


OO R 


33 


25.4 


21 


47.4 


9 


47.4 


15 


100 0 






12 


9.2 


23 


52.6 


10 


52.6 


0 


0 


11 


17.5 


116 


90.6 


25 


56.8 


4 


21.1 


5 


33.3 


14 


35.0 


49 


37.7 


19 


43.2 


16 


78.9 


10 


66.6 


26 


65.0 


81 


62.3 


35 


79.5 


13 


66.4 


7 


46.7 


23 


57.5 


53 


40.8 


9 


20.5 


6 


31.6 


8 


53.3 


7 


42.5 


77 


59.2 



6787 
4420 



1863 

326 



1549 
788 



771 
321 



3395 
4960 
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Responses Within the Institutions and Disciplines 

We requested that the chief academic officer in eao'i of the randomly drawn institutions 
appoint a campus liaison who would do three things: (1) Identify all full-time and part- 
time faculty members teaching the specified twehre types of courses, (2) report the 
numbers of each to us when requesting the correct number of surveys, and (3) ask the 
instructors to complete the CPE surveys, returning them directly to us in postage-paid 
envelopes. (Samples of materials sent to the campuses are shown in Appendix C.) 
Campus liaisons were asked to keep a record of which faculty received the materials and 
to follow up non-respondents who had not returned a separate participation card after 
two weeks. Campus liaisons also were asked to assist with a second foltow-up based on 
specific survey I.D. numbers not yet returned after four weeks. 

Most liaisons provided the number of faculty members teaching in each field. For 
institutions with large numbers of part-time faculty there sometimes was a trade-otT 
between willingness to participate and the amoimt of detailed data the liaison needed to 
collect. Since we were exploriiig a previously unexplored topic, wejudged it better to have 
a slightly less accurate estimate of response iiepresentatlveness than to have Irss data. 
Thus, we can only estimate the actual response rate ard the representativeness of those 
faculty from the eligible population at each campus who answered the survey. 

InitlttttlonBl Response 

Table 4 shows the response rate by instituUonal type. Overall. 37.6% of the Institutions 
we invited agreed to participate in the study. We believe the wide differenUal response 
rates by college type were caused. In part, by our request to include part-time faculty and 
the willingness of colleges to locate them and ask them to complete the survey. This 
particularly aflected participation among two-year colleges that employ many part- 
timers. In contrast, we found greater reluctance of administrators at Liberal Arts I and 
Doctoral I InstituUons to ask highly autonomous full-time faculty to take time from their 
research and teaching to participate in educational studies. Our best response was from 
"middle range" Instftutions with modest numbers of part-time and full-time faculty and 
where teaching, rather than research, is strongly emphasized. 

Table 5 compares characteristics of the 97 institutions that participated with the 
characteristics of the 161 colleges that declined, failed to provide a definite answer, or 
agreed to participate and failed to follow through. Although conmiunity colleges and 
liberal arts instftutions appeared underrepresented in Table 4, the only staUsUcally 
significant dlfl'erence is religiosity. While this significant difference may be Important, it 
seems a minor difference between the sample we solicfted and that we obtained, in light 
of the lack of difference on other variables. 

Faculty Response 

We obtained 2,311 usable surveys from the 97 participaUng colleges, yielding a 
conservatively estimated response rate of 58.6% of the faculty who had been asked to 
participate fTable 6) . From a different stance, a conservative estimate of a 6 1 .2% return 
rate by academic field of the faculty respondents is given in Table 7. Roughly, the 
variation of faculty response by type of course ranges from a low of 51.0% in English 
composftion (where many instructors are part-time faculty members) to a high of 84.8% 
in nursing. 
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Table 4 



InstUutlonal Participation 

DECISION 







Ym 


No or 


noanfwer* 


Total invitod'* 


CARtCGIETYPE 


N 


% 


M 


% 


N 


Doctoral 1 


1 


20.0% 


4 


80.0% 


5 


Doctoral II 


4 


80.0% 


1 


20.0% 


5 


Comprehensive 1 


18 


40.9% 


26 


59.1% 


44 


Comprehensive II 


11 


57.9% 


8 


42.1% 


19 


Libera : arts 1 


5 


33.3% 


10 


66.G% 


15 


Liberal arts il 


20 


50.0% 


20 


50.0% 


40 


2-year colleges 


38 


29.2% 


92 


70.8% 


130 


Total 


97 


37.6% 


161 


62.4% 


258 



^« category 'no* or * no anwrar* indudei eight irutitutiont that agrMd to partictpalt and raoaivad turvays but than did not dtttributa ttiam to 
faculty mambara. 

'^a total o( 258 inatitutiont doat not induda nina coltagaa that wara invitad but lhaf> datarminad inappropriaia tor tha study. Aflar ooHapaing tha 
two typas of doctoral inttitutiona into ona catagory to atiminato imaH oalla, thara wu no tignitlcant ditfararwa in tha ovaraN rata ot participation acrou 
categoriaa: Af^> 10il2, dfa S, p ■ .06. In part, tit lack ot signlficartoa i« dtis io tha wida variaicn in participation ratat acrou aN catagoriaa. 
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TABLE S 



Chsrscf riatica of Partlclpatlnfl and Nonpartlclpatlnfl Imtltutlona 



CHARACTERISTIC 


TOTAL 


PARTICIPATIMQ 


NONPARTCIPATING STATISTICAL COMPARISON 


rf 

OCA 

COO 


100.0 


N % 

97 37* 


n 
161 


62.4 JT 


at p 


QMgraphlc r^gloii 










11.77 


8 0.16 


New England 


13 


so 


1 


12 






MM-Allantic 




15.1 


18 


21 






So. AtlMitic 


37 


14.3 


17 


Z> 






East No. Ceotml 


41 


15.9 


14 


27 






Wot! No. Contrai 


34 


13.2 


16 


18 






Eitt So. Central 


11 


4.3 


4 


7 






W«stSo. Central 


29 


10.9 


12 


16 






MoiintBin 


16 


6.2 


5 


11 






Padfio 


3B 


15.1 


10 


20 






Selectivity 










3.01 


4 0.56 


Noncompetitive 


121 


46.9 


43 


78 






Lest competitive 


« 


17.4 


18 


27 






Competitive 


67 


26.0 


29 


38 






Very competitivG 


18 


7.0 


6 


12 






Highly Of most 














competitive 


7 


2.7 


1 


6 






Rallgloelty 










6.93 


0.01 


Religioua connection 


75 


29.1 


38 51 


37 


40 




No religiout connection 


183 


70.9 


S9 32 


124 


68 




Control 










0.41 


1 0.52 


Public 


133 


51.6 


47 36 


86 


66 




Independent 


12S 


48.4 


90 40 


75 


60 




Living 










0.78 


1 0.38 


Reeidential 


91 


35.3 


38 42 


S3 


SB 




CoTvnular 


167 


64.7 


99 36 


108 


66 




State eoordlnitlon 










1.57 


1 0.21 


Strong 


103 


39.9 


44 43 


S9 


57 




Weak 


155 


60.1 


53 34 


102 


66 




Location 










0.33 


1 0.56 


ikbm 


130 


53.9 


S6 40 




84 60 




Nonurfaan 


119 


46.1 


42 36 




77 66 




Enrollment 










r-.i4 


256 0.89 


Mean 






3526 


3606 






SD 






3063 


4644 







o 
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TABLE 6 



Faoutiy R— ponf Rau>. by in>tllutlon«l Typ« 



INSTnrurK>4AL 
TYPE 



SURVEYS 
REQUESTED 



RETURNED 
NOT USED 
OR REJECTED 



ESTIMATED 

EXCESS 
REQUESTS 



SURVEYS 
ANALYZED 



ESTIMATED 
PERCENTAGE 



Doctoral! 


113 


2 


5 


61 


76.4 


Doctoral II 


272 


7 


20 


125 


51.0 


ConipoaitionI 


1202 


33 


120 


b42 


61.2 


Compoaition II 


398 


36 


46 


231 


72.9 


Liberal arts 1 


206 


13 


X 


167 


91.3 


Liberal arts II 


498 


36 


40 


289 


68.5 


2-year 


1649 


68 


150 


776 


47.6 


Totirf 


4538 


195 


400 


2311 


58.6 



Nol«: B«B«d on our b«it ou«u about •xcesa survoyi ordered by ooHaqm ihai did not provid* an acourita count of faculty mambafs. a mora 
ganaroui attlmala it 62%. Cooiarvativa aitimataa by typei of institution, basad onty on tht numbar a of lurvayi aant and ratumad. wara talliad and 
tho^ an aatlmatad ranga in response from a low of 47.6% for t^yaar coltaga faculty lo a frioh of 91 .3% for facu' r In Liberal Arts I coMaoat that had 
agraad lo participata. 



TABLE 7 

Faculty Raapona» Rataa, by Academic Flald 

ESTIMATED 

ACADEMIC FELO SURVEYS REQUESTED SURVEYS AfMLYZED PERCENTAGE RETURNED 



Biology 


301 


215 


71.4 


BualnoM 


177 


91 


51.4 


Composition 


814 


415 


51.0 


Educalionai psychology 


70 


4B 


68.6 


Rnearts 


330 


205 


60.5 


History 


410 


263 


64.1 


Language 


248 


172 


69.4 


Literature 


333 


210 


63.1 


Mathematica 


506 


304 


60.0 


Nuraing 


79 


67 


84.8 


Psychology 


287 


180 


62.7 


Sociology 


212 


141 


66.5 


OveraN 


3776 


2311 


61.2 



Nola: Tha number of luo^i raquaitad by ditopiiria ti 762 laaa than tha actual number bacauea aoma inttitutkxia did not supply the breakdown 
raqueatad. There la no bas^s to estimate tha distnbution of sun/tys r«tumad or ordered in axcass across academk: fietda; therefore theea aetknatN of 
paroentaoe ratuntad are somewhat high. 
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Sumnuuy of Responie Rates, by Discipline and Institutional Type 

Table 8 summarizes the usable numbers of faculty survey responses by academic field 
and Institutional type. Due to known variations in program offerings among institutions, 
we did not expect the cells In this matrix to contain equal numbers of respondents. For 
example, most responding Liberal Arts I colleges lacked programs in nursing and 
business, effectively eliminating responses in these cells for this type of college. Also 
because of programmatic varia tions, we expected the population of faculty teaching 
introductory courses at non-research institutions to differ from the population of faculty 
in U.S. colleges and universities generally. To illustrate, we expected the teachers of 
introductory courses to include a higher proportion of women than found among faculty 
generally and we expected them to report lower academic ranks and degrees. Based on 
fulfillment of these expectations and on comparison with government statistical reports 
and estimates from several sources, we believe that the distribution of responses 
accurately represents the types of colleges and academic fields of faculty teaching the 
selected introductory courses. 

Other Analyses of Response Bios 

Because institutional willingness to participate in the survey was less than anticipated, 
we made two attempts to identify any institutional response bias. First, when we were 
told by phone that the institution was unwilling to participate, we asked the office of the 
academic vice president about the reasons. Second, we conducted a brief bias survey 
aimed at determining whether participating and non-participating institutions differed 
in the locus of authority to decide about participating in studies. We sent a one-page 
questiormaire to non-participating (N - 53) and "continually undecided" institutions [N 
= 91) asking about the process of decision making that led to their decline or failure to 
give us a definite answer at all. 

Despite its brevity, the bias survey received an overall low response raf of 26%. Of this 
small group, a higher rate of response came from those colleges who had Indicated a clear 
decision not to participate (N= 23; 43%) than from those who had simply let the request 
go unanswered [N ~ 15; 16%). The response rate for the bias survey did not differ by 
institutional type. 

Of those who responded to the bias study, over half of the chief academic officers (55%) 
consulted with others on campus before deciding not to participate. Of these, 25% 
consulted with the president of the college, 35% consulted with other administrators, 
24% consulted with a faculty committee, and 53% consulted with faculty leaders. Of the 
55% who consulted with others, 43% simply forwarded the survey to someone else. In 
half of these cases, the institutional researcher received the request. 

The respondents to the bias survey found the project of Interest (91%), felt it would be 
useful to their institution (70%), and believed it would be useful to higher education 
(96%). On no campus did policy prohibit partic ; ation in such a survey. Nevertheless, 
there were many reasons Institutions did not participate. Amon(? the most Important, 
44% of the colleges were currently involved in time-consuming sell-studies and 82% felt 
that faculty would begrudge time needed for this survey. In all, 63% cited time 
constraints in some form as the determining fpctor. (A copy of the bias survey and the 
accompanying letter are provided in Appendix D.) 

In succeeding sections, we bise our discussion of results on 2 ,3 1 1 faculty responses from 
97 institutions who appear .o be an unbiased sample of faculty members teaching these 
twelve types of introductory courses. 
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TABLE • 

Faeulty R— pondtnU, by Acadtmic FItId and Inttltutlonal Typ» 

MSTfTUnONALTYPE 



ACAOEMtCFELO Totil DoclAII CompI CompH LAI LAI 2-y*v 



Compoalilon 



N 


415 


18 


121 


38 


27 


56 


156 


% 


18.0 


8.7 


18.8 


16.9 


16.2 


19.0 


20.0 


Ulcralur* 














N 


210 


31 


66 


24 


19 


24 


46 


% 


8.7 


15.0 


10.3 


10.4 


11.4 


8.3 


5.0 


History 














N 




40 


GB 


21 


26 


30 


79 


% 


;i.4 


19.4 


10.6 


9.0 


15.0 


10.4 


10.2 


Sociology 












N 


1/1 


10 


33 


17 


4 


17 


60 


% 


6.1 


4.9 


5.1 


7.4 


^3 


5.9 


7.7 


Payoholooy 
















N 


180 


5 


51 


19 


16 


20 


67 


% 


7.8 


2.4 


7.9 


8.S 


10.6 


6.9 


8.6 


Biology 












N 


215 


23 


63 


19 


14 


31 


65 






1 1 O 

1 1.2 


9.0 


B.2 


A A 

8.4 


10.7 


8.4 


Mathematics 












N 


304 


2B 


75 


23 


24 


34 


120 






13.6 


11.7 


10.0 


14.4 


1 1.8 


15.5 


Fin* arts 
















N 


205 


13 


GB 


2B 


9 


24 


63 


% 












a o 

o,o 


0.1 


Romano* languaga 
















N 


172 


32 


41 


18 


22 


21 


3B 


% 


74 






7 A 




7 1 




Eduoallonal 












payohology 
















N 


48 


4 


15 


10 


4 


11 


4 


% 


2.1 


2.0 


2.3 


4.3 


2.4 


3.8 


0.0 


Nursing 












N 


67 


2 


19 


5 


1 


8 


32 


% 


2.9 


1.0 


3.0 


2.2 


0.0 


2.8 


4.1 


Buslnass 
















administration 
















N 


91 


0 


22 


8 


0 


14 


47 


% 


3.9 


0.0 


3.4 


3.5 


0.0 


4.8 


6.1 


Total 


2311 


206 


642 


231 


167 


280 


776 


Paroantaga 
















by flald 


99.7 


100.0 


99.9 


100.0 


99.5 


100.0 


99.5 


Paroantaga 
















by typa 


100.0 


8.9 


27.8 


1O0 


7.2 


12.5 


33.6 


Subtotal 


2106 


200 


586 


206 


162 


256 


693 


Disciplinea 


91.1 


97.1 


91.3 


90.0 


97.0 


86.6 


69.3 


Subtotal 




6 


SB 


23 


5 


33 


83 


PraprolaMtonal 


8.9 


3.0 


8.7 


10.0 


3.0 


11.4 


10.7 
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Survey Instrument 

Hie survey instrument used in this study was based on exploratoiy interviews conducted 
in 1986-87 with 89 faculty members. The survey instrument, Course Planning Explora- 
ttcn (CPE), was developed primarily by converting useful questions from the Reflections 
Interviews into survey form. These conversions enabled us to obtain direct responses 
rather than those interpreted by interviewers and transcript coders. Additionally, more 
precise data were gathered by ii^sking faculty to respond on lltve-polnt Ukert-type scales 
Instead of by ranking items. Tlnally, based on responses from Rejlections, many 
questions were mised, elaborateo , or discarded, and some substantively new questions 
were framed. 

In the following chapters we discuss both the evolution of the survey and its results. In 
the section titled "Courses Included in This Survey," we describe responding faculty 
members and the introductory courses they kept in mind as they answered our survey. 
Chapters 2, 3, and 4 follow the order of elements in the tentative contextual filters model 
(Figure 1). That is. first (Chapter 2) we will discuss the survey questions aimed at 
determining the influence of disciplinary content considerations (including the related 
variables of faculty background and beliefs) . Next, In Chapter 3, we discuss the questions 
dealing with contextual influences. Finally, in Chapter 4, we discuss questions probing 
course form and related issues, such as communication, monitoring, and feedback. For 
each topic, the discussion is divided into two major parts, the first of which describes the 
evolution of the survey, and the second the results. As we did In the section titled 'Testing 
the Model," we will reproduce in the text relevant parts of the survey. Thus, in Figures 
2 through 23 readersmay readily seethe form In which questions were ajked. Acomplete 
copy of the CPE Is provided in Appendix H. 

In the discussion we have not detailed the theoretical reasons for including each survey 
question since these have been developed in previous reports (Stark & Lowther, 1986: 
Stark etal., 1988). Instead, in summarizing the evolution of the survey, we provide a very 
brief discussion of the rationale for the question, describe what we learned in Rejlections, 
and give a brief account of the resulting changes, if any, of the question between 
Refections and the CPE. 

Each chapter focuses on describing the survey flndlngs and provides summary data 
tables to highlight the data obtained from (a) all faculty members, (b) faculty teaching 
general academic courses and (c) faculty members teaching preprofesslonal courses. We 
provide separate data on responses from faculty teaching the nine introductory general 
education courses and those teaching the three introductoiy preprofesslonal courses for 
two reasons. First, we believe that the Influences on course plarmlng are often quite 
diflierent In these two introductory instructional levels; lumping all together could 
produce a misleading picture or lead to erroneous interpretations. And , indeed , a cursory 
analysis indicates that to be the case. Second, the numbers of responses from faculty 
members teaching introductory preprofesslonal courses were small and not consistently 
available for all types of colleges: the types of courses included do not fully represent the 
population of preprofesslonal courses. Consequently, our conclusions for the preprofes- 
slonal courses are more tentative than for the general education courses. Although the 
two types of data are reported separately, we have not Included comparative statistics 
since our primary purpose was not to compare these two types of introductory courses. 

hi the text, we also provide descriptions of differences among academic fields and collegs 
types. For the reader who wishes to study further the information supporting these 
comparisons, detailed tables in Appendix E show comparisons by field and in Appendix 
F provide comparisons by college type for each field. The summary tables In the tc: refer 
the reader to the proper tables within Appendixes E and F. 
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To guide the reader, an additional word is in order about how we have presented the 
tabular survey data in the appendixes. The reader should refer to Appendix E to compare 
responses for faculty in the nine general educaUon courses or the three preprofessional 
courses. These tables give response percentages to each survey quesUon for faculty 
teaching in the various fields. The tables reporting a comparison of faculty in the general 
educaUon courses are designated "GE;" th ose comparing faculty in the three preprofes- 
sional fields are designated "P." In these tables, chi-square tests are used to compare cell 
proportions statisUcally for the several types of introductoiy courses. 

The reader should use Appendix F to compare response percentages from faculty 
teaching the same introductory course at different types of coUeges. Because differences 
among insUtutional types were small when compared with differences amon^ij fields, we 
reported data for three broad groups: doctoral and comprehensive coUeges, Uberal arts 
coUeges. and two-year colleges. By comparing faculty responses for each academic field 
separately we eliminated the effects of the varied mixes of disciplines that could obscure 
comparisons among types of coUeges. No statisUcal comparisons are presented with 
these tables in Appendix F, and columns have been omitted where sample sizes were 
small. As in Appendix E, tables for the nine general educaUon courses are designated 
"GE" and for the three preprofessional courses "P." 

Occasionally, when pertinent to the discussion of results, we provide tables in the text 
that show staUstlcal correlations among items in a question set or between question sets. 
Occasionally, too, we provide verbal descripUons of statisUcally derived factors that 
underUe Uie correlational structure of a set of items. SelecUon of a factor-analyUc 
solutiori is a matter of Judgment. We Uled to select the most paraimonious sets of factors 
that help to develop an understanding of the variable sets and, at the same Ume, 
maximize the variance explained in each set. Although general interpretations are 
provided In the text, the detaUs of these factor analyses arc in Appendix G. Table 9 
summarizes the form and location of survey data in this report.' 

Courset Included In the Survey 

Faculty reported teaching 53 different courses within the eligible twehre fields defined in 
Table 1. Table 10 lists the actual generic Utles of courses that faculty members kept in 
mind as they responded to Uie questionnaire. To Ulustrate, within tne general rubric of 
a general introductory history course, faculty at various InsUtutlons might have 
answered the survey about courses entitled Western Civilization, American History, 
World History, European History, or a similar history course. Course difflteulty varied 
widely among the academic ffelds. For example, Uie range from developmental 
mathemaUcs to calculus is very broad, while introductory Romance language courses 
tend to be similar in difficulty. The categories also represented varying degrees of 
similarity In conceptual orientation. For example, within the category of ffne arts, 
courses In art, music, dance, and theater may be characterized by quite different 
orientations. In fact, even within a single category of courses in Uie arts, such as music, 
faculty members who identify wlUi practice, theory, or history of the field may view the 
discipline quite differently Thus, although we analyzed survey responses from faculty 
according to Uie twelve general types of courses, we recognize Uiat variations within 
typical academic categories may, at times, cause us to overgencrallzc. 



' ^bles of percentages In Appendixes E and F will sufllclently inform the general 

reader. addlUonal. more dctaUed. tabular presentations of survey results and staUsUcal com- 
parisons are available from the authors. 
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TABLE 9 

K»y to Daf Trtl#t 

IN TEXT: 

1. Summmy and Highlight Tables. Percentage rssponsM for facdty tMchino 8«n^ No 
atatlfttical oomparitont* 

2. Comlation Tablm. Conrelabona o( sets of conceptually retaled reapontea. 
IN APPENDIXES: 

1 . Appendix £ Percentage reaponaet to survey; chi-square lasts of significance for academic field differences: "GE" for general 
education courses; "P" for preprofessional courses. 

2. Appendix F. Illustrative percentage responses for each academic field at each of three types of colleges: 
comprehensive/doctoral; literal arts; two-year. No tests of significance: ^QE" for general education courses; "P" for 
preprofessional courses. 

3. Appendix G. Details of factor analyses of item sets. 



TABLE 10 



Introductory Couraea Taught by Respondents 



English composition 
Creative writing 
Developmental English 
Rhstoric 

Hjrvey of literature 
American Kteratura 
British literature 
WoddKtarature 
Contemporary literature 
Other literature 

Westeno dvHization 
American history 
World history 
European history 
Other history 

Socioiogy 
Other sociology 

Psychology 
Other psychology 
Educationai psychology 
Child psychology 
Learning disordeni 

Biology 
Zoology 
Botany 

Anatomy and physiology 
Ecology 



Developmental mathematics 

Fundamentals of mathenriatics 

Aigelya 

Pra-calculus 

Trigonometry 

Calculus 

Qeomeey 

Statistics 

Other mathematics 

Art 

Music 

Dance 

Theater 

Rnearts 

Italian 
FnwKh 
rpaniah 
Other lar>guage 

Introduction to nursing 
Other nursing 

Business 
Management 

Accounting 
Marketir)g 
Career plaoen>ent 
Computer science 
OtMr 
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In addition to stating the title of their course, each faculty member was offered several 
alternative descriptions and asked to select the one that best categorized the course level 
and puipose. The Items were not mutually exclusive: for example, although an 
introductory course might fit both of these descriptions, faculty were forced to choose 
between "general education course for students with limited background" and "college- 
wide core course." The actual options used to describe the courses are shown in Figure 
2. A summary of the responses Is given In Table 11. More details about the course 
characteristics, displayed by academfc field, are found In Appendix E, Table 1. Slmlla-ly, 
In Appendix F, Table 1 , detailed Information Is displayed by collie type for each academic 
field separately. 

Faculty members (N = 2 105) teaching in one of the nine general academk: fields (Table 
1 1 and Appendix E, Table 1-GE) said their course was: a general education course for 
both prospective majors and others (38.5%), an introductoiy general education course 
(for students with limited background) (17.5%), or a division or college-wide core course 
(31 .8%). In total, nearly 90% of the faculty members classified their course according to 
one of these three descriptions. (Less than 5% of the general education faculty members 
classified the course as developmental or remedial, whether for credit or non-credit, and 
less than 10% classified it as an introductory course for majors, either in an academic 
field or in a trade or technical area.) Thus, most of the Introductory courses targeted in 
the survey met the criteria of being general introductory courses. The primary exceptions 
were the courses that deliberately were chosen because they introduced a specific 
professional field. Of these courses (Table 1 1 and Appendix E, Table 1-P), 63.9% of the 
206 faculty responding reported their course was for an academic major or a trade and 
technical major. 

Although the criterion of introductory courses was achieved as intended for the nine 
general education fields, we noted substantial variation in the course purposes selected 
by faculty teaching in different fields (Appendix E, Table 1-GE). As would be expected, 
nearly all of the few developmental courses were offered in English composition or 
mathematics. More than other fields, responses from biology and flbne arts instructors 
reflected a division into two sets of courses: introductory courses for students with 
limited background and combination courses for general students and majors. The 
greatest percentage of courses that instructors described as "college-wide core courses" 
were offered in composlUon (61.4%), foUowed hy history (34.6%), literature (23.4%), 
Romance languages (23.0%), and fine arts (20.9%). Courses in these four fields tended 
to be described either as intended for all lower division students (both general education 
and prospective majors) or as core co .^rscs. In contrast, relatively few faculty (less than 
12%) in sociology, biology, or psychology reported that their introductory courses were 
coUege-wlde core courses. Of the preprofessional courses (Appendix E, Table 1-P), it 
appears that Introductory courses in business and educational psychology enroll some 
non-major students who may be "sampling the major"; this is less common in nursing. 

Within academic fields, the descriptions of course purpose and level did not differ much 
bycollegetype(AppendlxF,Tablesl-GEandl-P). Some excepUons follow. Inllberalarts 
colleges, literature courses more often were Intended for prospective majors. In two-year 
colleges, biology courses were less frequently directed toward majors (and probably more 
often toward applied-health students) than in other types of coUeges. MathemaUcs 
courses were less frequently intended for majors and more often rtsmedial in both liberal 
arts colleges and two-year colleges. Romance language faculty in Uberal arts colleges 
were more likely to indicate their courses were remedial than were language faculty in 
other colleges, possibly because some liberal arts colleges expect modest language 
proficiency at entrance. 
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UiiDg the lilt on tte oppoiing pige, wHte the mnim (M2) of the group 
that includes your courie in the box at the right. 



2i. Title of the coune on which you will focui 

2b. Courie number 3. Ycir iPd term lut taught 



4. Number of studenU list time S. Number of times you hive taught this course 

6. Are additional sections offered by other instructon 7 D YB O K> 

7 . In the llBt below check the statement that best describes the level and purpose of the 
course* 



a developmenul (remedial) course offered without degree credit 
a developmental (remedial) course offered with degree credit 
a general education course for studenu with limited background 
a general education course for both prospective majors end others 
an introductory course for prospective majors 
D an introductory course in a trade or technical career program 
D a division-wide core course 
D a college-wide core course 



(1:1M2) 

(1:13*15) 

(1:U-1S) 
(1:19-20) 

(1:21) 
(1:22) 



Figure 2, Course information (CPE-I survey questions 1-8, page 1). 



TABLE 11 

Chnrgcterlttlct of Introductory Courteg 



CHARACTERISTIC 



MEAN 



GENERAL 
EDUCATION 



PRE- 
PROFESSIONAL 



ALL 



Clagg size 

M 

SD 

Numb«r ol tlmta 

M 

SD 



taught 



Othar gMtlons taught 

Yea 

No 

Couraa purpoaa 

Developmental-fH> crodit 
Devoloprnental-wtth credit 
Qofwrirf 6d4ntroductory 
General ed-proapective 
majorgandothera 
Intro for major 

Intro for trade or technical major 
Division-wide core 
College-wide core 



47.5 



44.2 



47.2 



49.6 


35.9 


48.6 


17.7 


11.3 


17,1 


20.1 


15.0 


20.0 




PERCENTAGE 




76.7 


53.2 


74.6 


23.3 


46.8 


25.4 


1.1 


0.5 


1.1 


2.6 


1.0 


2.5 


17.5 


1.0 


16.0 


38.5 


12.7 


36.2 


7.3 


46.3 


10.8 


1.1 


17.6 


2.6 


4.0 


17.1 


52 


27.8 


3.9 


25.7 



R»tartnc«: ApptndlxM E and F, Tcble* 1-GE and 1-P 
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The responding faculty members had taught their courses an average of 17.7 times (Table 
1 1). Literature, Romance language, mathematics, nursing, and business teachers 
reported having taught their courses slightly less often than other respondents (less than 
14 times), possibly because these areas employ more part-time, sometimes temporaiy, 
faculty. Overall, for 74.6% of the courses, another section was offered by another 
Instructor. Biology, Romance language, and fine arts courses were least likely to have 
additional sections (less than 65%) while nearly all composition courses did (97.8%) 
(Appendix E, Table 1). 

Class size averaged 47.5 students, but slzts ranged from 30 or fewer students In 
Romance language courses and literature courses to 70 or more students In biology and 
psychology. Within a single discipline, class sizes were smaller in liberal arts colleges and 
two-year colleges than In comprehensive and doctoral universities. Psychology, where 
two-year colleges also had large classes (more than 80 students), and composition where 
two-year coUeges had slightly larger enrollments (more than 35 students), were excep- 
tions (Appendix E, Tables 1-GE and 1-P). 

Respondent Characteristics 

Faculty members teaching In the selected academic fields differed In their pereonal and 
professional backgrounds (Figure 3). Statistically significant differences were found 
across fields on every variable except the number of years the instructors had taught In 
business or Industry; this reported time was less than one-half year for all academic field 
groups except business faculty (Table 12). 

The differences among faculty In the various fields are undoubtedly associated with 
academic career patterns and Job market factors characterlstk: of the disciplines and 
professions represented (Append! « E and F, Tables 2-GE and 2-P). The profile of 
English composition Instructors serves to illustrate such a pattern. Compared with all 
other faculty in our survey, composition instructors have taught the shortest time both 
as full-time college teachers and at their current college; but they have a longer tenure 
in high school teaching (exceeded only by mathematics instructors) . Compared to others, 
composition Instructors less often held a doctorate, were less often full professors, were 
less often tenured, and were more often part-time teachers. Composition Instructors 
taught more introductory level courses and fewer upper level courses in a twelve-month 
period than any other group. Other familiar patterns can be determined; history, 
hterature. and biology instructors, fo* example, tend to have longer tenure at their 
collegei • more than 60% of Romance language instructors are women. 

Some of the faculty demography data also differ in the different institutional types, even 
wttl^ln fields (Appendix F. Table 2). In all academic fields, faculty from different 
InsUtutional types differ in the level of teaching assignment they report. Due In large part 
to enrolbnent patterns, the size of faculties, and the type and variety of courses offered, 
faculty in two-year colleges teach the most lower division courses: faculty members In 
Liberal Arts I colleges and doctoral unlversftles tend to teach a greater proportion of upper 
division courses. 

For several fields (composition, history, sociology, psychology, fine arts, and Romance 
languages), faculty members at two-year colleges have the least full-time teaching 
experience. In fine arts. Romance languages, and composition, two-year college faculty 
members are more likely to have taught in high school. There are some differences in the 
length of time the instructors held graduate research assistantships (for example. In 
math, fine arts, language). 
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26. Your lex: 

27. Your aige: 



MALR 



□ 



IB4ALB 



21. Which ii the higheit degree you hold? (Check one) 

bichelor'i 
mailer'i 

iwo or more muter'i de|re«a 
J docioril degree 

29. In whil lubject ii the higheit degree you hold? 

ao.What ii your academic rank in your prcient poiition? (Check one) 

D pofiitoni here ire unranked 

D lecturer, idjunct» cofiiract iMcher 

D inilrucior 

D uiiiiinl profeiior 

D iiiociiie profeiior 

D profeiior 

31. Do you teach full- or part time? (Check one) 

D full-lime ficully 
D pirt-ltme ficuliy 

32. Are you tenured in your petition? ys D nd D NOTAmxABLBintB D 

33. How many full yeari have you worked in each of the following poiitioni? 
(Complete all that apply) 

full-time college teacher 

graduate teaching aiiiiUnt in college 

- high ichool teacher 

teacher in buiineii or induilry 



34. How many yeari have you held your preient teaching poiition at your 
current inititution? 



(4:5) 
(4:1) 



(4:110) 

(4:11) 



(4:12) 



(4:t3) 



(4:I4.|S) 
(4M4.I7) 
(4:11 If) 
(4:20 21) 

(4:22'23) 



as. How many full yean (count four lummeri ai a year) have you becri employed (4t24-2S) 
in your field or a cloielv related field in an occupation other than teaching? 



36.0n the linei below, pleaie enter the number of couriei you have uught within 
the lait twelve monthi at etch of the leveli listed. 



Niumhir of courw im$kl 



Introductory undargraduate courie Oower diviiion, Hnl 
two yeart oi college, or other coune for novioei) 



Intennediate or advanced ttAdargraduata (upper diviiicn, 
third to flfUi year of college program, for atudeou with prior 
background in thii or cloeely relaiad fialda) 

Qraduile courae (maiUr'i or higher leva! oounea) 



(4t2i-27) 



(4tai*if) 



(4:Se SI) 



ERLC 



Figure 3. Respondent characterisUcs (CPE-I suivey, qucsUons 26-36, pages 21-22). 
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TABLE 12 



ChtfcUrlitiM of FicuUy Rtspondtnti 



MEAN 



CHARACTERISTIC 



M 

SD 

YMrs fuii-ilm« ooiltg* iMohIng 

YMrs grsdutU •■•Uianl 

M 

SD 

YMrs high sohool teach Ing 
M 

SD 

YMrs iMohIng In busloMs or Industry 

M 

SD 

YMrs In prsMnI oollsgo 

SD 

YMrs In other oooupsllon 

SD 

Intro ooursM tsughl par 12 months 

M 

SD 

Uppar laval oouraaa taught par 12 montha 

SD 

Graduata oouraaa taught par 12 montha 

SD 



Sax 

B.A. 
MA. 

Doctorate 
Aoadamlo rank 

No rank 

Lacturer 

Inavuclor 

Aast. proleasor 

Assoc. professor 

Professor 
Employment 

FuN-time 

Ptft-tkne 
Tenured 

Yes 



GENERAL 
EDUCATION 



PRE- 
PROFESSIONAL 

(/rtoe) 



Aa 



46.3 


46.3 


46.3 


9.7 


10.6 


9.6 


12.4 


9.5 


12.1 


9.8 


8.3 


9.7 


1.6 


0.5 


1.5 


2.0 


1.0 


1.9 


3.1 


1.3 


2.9 


5.8 


3.0 


5.7 


0.2 


1.4 


0.3 


1.5 


4.4 


2.0 


11.4 


8.1 


11.1 


8.7 


6.8 


8.6 


8.0 


13.3 


8.4 


1U.1 


10.6 


10.3 


5.3 


4.0 


5.2 


4.9 


3.9 


4.9 


1.8 


2.0 


1.8 


2.1 


2.8 


2.2 


0.2 


0.4 


0.3 


0.8 


1.2 


0.8 




PERCENTAGE 




61.5 


45.1 


60.0 


38.5 


54.9 


40.0 


2.5 


7.8 


3.0 


40.9 


50.7 


41.8 


7.9 


10.2 


8.1 


48.7 


31.2 


47.1 


8.5 


5.3 


8.2 


13.4 


11.2 


13.2 


16.0 


24.8 


16.8 


190 


29.6 


19.9 


20.1 


16.0 


19.7 


23.0 


13.1 


22.2 


76.2 


80.6 


76.6 


23.8 


19.4 


23.4 


49.6 


41.7 


48.9 


32.7 


38.2 


33.2 


17.7 


20.1 


17.9 



Relirence: Appendixst E tod F. Tablet 2-GE itf>d 2 P. 
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As intended, the survey study of course planning IncJ udcd a variety of faculty members 
teaching a range of introductory courses in a nationally representative sample of teaching 
(non-research) colleges and universities* Although the number of Institutions participat- 
ing in the stucty was less than anticipated, characteristics of the faculty respondents and 
the courses they teach provide a credible baseline for understanding how faculty plan 
introductory courses. 

Having posited a model for the way faculty plan college courses and having developed a 
sampUng approach to verifying that model, we will report on the results of that survey. 
Each of the next three chapters will focus on a segment of the model The development 
and rationale for each group of questions in the Course Plaiming Exploration will be 
presented along with results. Chapter 2 focuses on content issues. Chapter b on context 
issues, and Chapter 4 on form issues. 
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Chapter 2. Content Considerations 



In the contextual nitens model, the influence of content Is placed first, whether by virtue 
of chronology (faculty are trained In their discipline before they teach it; they must 
consider what the content of the course will be early In the planning process) or by virtue 
of Importance (without content, there is no need to plan). Hierefore, content influences 
will be considered first. Subsequent chapters will consider context and form. 

Based on both previous theory and the Reflections study, we Included three sets of 
possible influences under "content" in the tentative contextual filters model: discipline 
(academic field), faculty background, and faculty beliefs about education. Although the 
sets of variables are discussed separately, they arc closely associated and perhaps their 
Influence on course planning cannot be estimated separately. 

Discipline Characteristics 

Since discipline characteristics are extremely important in faculty course planning, we 
included a range of academic fields In our study. To understand discipline Influence more 
fully, we have explored what faculty say about several dimensions of disciplines when 
describing their introductory courses. We Inquired about their views on the place of 
disciplinary content, mode of inquliy. and vocabulaiy in the course, as well as the 
relationship of the discipline to other disciplines and the common interests of scholars 
in the field. 

In the Rejlections study, we asked faculty simply to tell us about theli Introductory 
courses and how they planned them. As they did so, we coded the discipline dimensions 
they mentioned, finding that aspects of coarse substance and the relationship of the 
course to other fields were mentioned much more often than vocabulary, mode of Inquiry, 
or the group of scholars. We also asked Instructors to characterize their disciplines by 
choosing the best three from among several brief descripUons. Through this question we 
learned that although most teachers of a discipline characterize their field similarly there 
Is some variation within fields. 

Some other questions about content used In the Rejlections study produced relatively 
little information. Only a few faculty members responded readily when we asked If there 
was consensus about the preferred mode of Inquiry in their field or about what should 
be taught in an Introductory course. Even fewer were able to say what fields were 
conceptual^ similar to, or dissimilar from, their own. Finally, very few could share a 
definition of currlcular coherence linking their field with others. The answers and 
terminology obtained were used In various Items In the Course Plarming Exploration 
(CPE) but the questions were not repeated In the same form. 

In the CPE, we Included questions designed to determine whether faculty members 
within and among disciplines viewed theirfieldslnslmllarways (Figure 4). Based on what 
we learned from the Rejlections study, we added two additional characterizations of the 
discipline: ( Da set of skills to be mastered, and (2) a set of skills tobc applied. InaddlUon, 
having heard faculty say repeatedly, "But If I were describing an advanced course, I would 
answer dlflerently," we asked for two responses to each characterization: (1) "your 
academic field as you characterize it"; and (2) "your academic field as you portray it in 
the Introductory course." 
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1 4 . Please answer the following questions to indicate how well each phrase describes: 


a. the field that you teach: 












b. your field as you portray it to students in the introductory course 




a. Describes my field 


b. Describes my field u I 
poruay it in this course 




^HKifly 


WeU 


Poorly 




Well 


A mode of inquiry 


1 2 ] 


1 4 S 


1 2 


3 


4 5 (1:32) 


An interrelated set of interests 
and values 


1 2 : 


1 4 S 


1 2 


3 


4 5 (1:34) 


A set of skills to be mastered 


1 2 : 


1 4 5 


1 2 


3 


4 5 (1;3() 


A set of skills to be applied 


1 2 : 


1 4 5 


1 2 


3 


4 5 (1:3S) 


A set of phenomena that people 
have tried to explain 


1 2 : 


1 4 S 


1 2 


3 


4 5 om 


A iroup of individuals who share 
commoQ interest in trying to 
understand the world 


1 2 : 


1 4 S 


1 2 


3 


4 S (1:») 


An organized body of knowledge 


1 2 : 


1 4 5 


1 2 


3 


4 S (1:M) 


A set of inteirelated concepts and 
operations 


1 2 : 


1 4 S 


1 2 


3 


4 5 (1:M) 



Figure 4. Discipline characteristics (CPE-I survey, quesUon 14, page 5). 
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Chak'acterlzlng the Dliclpllne 

Faculty respondents were asked to indicate how well each of eight disciplinary descrip- 
tions characterized the field they teach and how well each description fit the way they 
portray the field in the Introductoiy course. The descriptions were not Intended to be 
mutually exclusive. A summaiy table of results is shown in Table 13. Six of the 
descriptions seemed appropriate to 60% or more of the total group of faculty responding. 
The two characterizations chosen least often by the total group of faculty were "a set of 
phenomena people have tried to explain" (47.2%) and "a group of individuals who share 
common Interest in tiying to understand the world" (47.7%). 

The aggregated data in Table 13 mask substantial differences in how faculty teaching 
various introductory courses characterize their fields. Among faculty teaching In the 
nine general education fields, the three discipline characterizations most commonly 
chosen were: "a set of interrelated concepts and operations" (73.4%), "an oiganlzcd body 
of knowledge" (70.7%), and "a mode of inquiiy" (70. 1%). Faculty teaching in the 
preprofessional fields were likely to select "a set of skills to be applied" (80.7%), "an 
interrelated set of interests and values" (77. 1%), "a set of skills to be mastercd"(70.0%); 
they were less likely to select "a mode of inquiry." These findings suggest that 
preprofessional faculty see their fields as less Inquliy-oriented and more oriented toward 
sklU masteiy and application than general education faculty. 

The choices of dlsclpllnai>' descriptions made by faculty teaching in the nine general 
education fields diflered significantly among disciplines as well. DilTerences among the 
three preprofessional fields were less pronounced than among the nine general education 
fields. More detail about faculty responses describing their academic field is shown in 
Table 14. Based on some obvious similarities among fields, the data from that table can 
be summarized in the following statements: 

• More than 60% of all faculty, ejccept those teaching Romance languages, educational 
psychology and business, felt that their field could be viewed as "a mode of inquiry. " 

• More than two-thirds of faculty in ten of the twehre fields felt that their discipline 
could be characterized as "an organized body of knowledge." The exceptions were 
composition and literature. 

• Over 80% of composition, Romance language, mathematics, and nur«'ng instruc- 
tors described their fields as "a set of skills to be mastered and/or applied. " Some 
of these same groups of faculty were unlikely to describe their fields as "a set of 
phenomena people have tried to explain" (composition, Romance language, mathe- 
matics) or as "a group of Individuals who share a common Interest In trying to 
understand the world" (composition, Romance language, mathemattes, nursing). 

• Faculty in humanities fields and preprofessional fields were more likely than others 
to describe their field as "an interrelated set of interests and values" (literature, 
history, fine arts, educational psychology, nursing, business). 

• Faculty in biological and social sciences shared a common characterization of their 
fields as "a set of phenomena people have tried to explain" (sociology, psychology, 
biology) and, along with mathematics, educational psychology, nursing, and 
business as "a set of interrelated concepts and operations" (sociology, psychology, 
biology, mathematics, educational psychology, nursing, business). 

• Faculty teaching literature, history, sociology, and psychology were more likely than 
others to see their field as "a group of individuals sharing a common interest in tiying 
to understand the world." 
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TABLE 13 

"D<tcrlb«a My Ac«d«mle FUld W»H" 



CHARACTERISTIC 


GENERAL 
EDUCATION 
(/)-2l05) 


PRE- 
PROFESSIONAL 
^n-20e) 
{^) 


ALL 
(%) 


A mods of inquky 


70.1 


57.2 


68.9 


An interralatod set of 
interettt and values 


63.1 


77.1 


64.4 


Skills to be mastered 


63.2 


70.0 


69.8 


Skills to be applied 


67.7 


80.7 


68.8 


Phenomena to explain 


47.3 


46.0 


47.2 


IndMduals wfw share 
common interests 


40.0 


33.7 


47.7 


Organized botiy of knowtedge 


70.7 


76.4 


71.1 


Interrelatod oonoepts and operations 


73.4 


82.8 


74.3 



ItotorenM: ApptndlxM E and F, TabiM 3-GE and 3-P. 
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TABLE 14 

How Faculty Mtmbtra Characf rl»» Thtir PItclplInt and Portray H In Introductory CourMt-Sumtinry 



PERCENTAGE OF FACaTY MEMBERS REPOHTtiMG THAT: 

(A) Thii p^mMdatcribM tha IMd that I laaoh; 

(B) **rhi« phrata daacrtbat lha way I portray my tNMdio studantt in tha introductory ooursa." 

Al Fine Ed 

(acuity Comp Lit Hist Soc Ptych Bk> Math arti Lano paych Nun But 



A set ol interrelatod 


(A) 


74.3 


67.9 


54.8 


62.8 


81.5 


concoptt and opw»iions 


(B) 


75.9 


71.6 


57.8 


64.0 


84.3 


An organized body 


(A) 


71.1 


49.9 


49.0 


79.5 


74.5 


oiknowledee 


(B) 


71.6 


47.5 


50.2 


78.2 


78.5 


A mode o( inquiry 


(A) 


66.9 


65.0 


75.4 


79.3 


90.0 


(B) 


67.0 


70.6 


75.0 


73.1 


92.1 


An intofraieted tetd 


(A) 


64.4 


60.2 


78.6 


75.8 


69.1 


intofMte and values 


(B) 


66.2 


64.1 


84.5 


77.1 


71.9 


A set ol skiili 


(A) 


63.8 


84.4 


44.0 


45.1 


48.9 


to be mastered 


(B) 


63.3 


86.3 


47.6 


47.1 


46.8 


A set ol skills 


(A) 


68.8 


87.2 


54.8 


44.2 


53.6 


to be applied 


(B) 


68.7 


91.6 


59.2 


44.4 


55.7 


A set of phenomena people 


(A) 


47.2 


19.5 


37.2 


66.4 


80.0 


have tried to explain 


(B) 


46.9 


18.9 


36.8 


65.0 


84.3 


A group o( individuals 


(A) 


47.7 


33.0 


63.6 


71.1 


64.8 


sharing interaet in trying 


(B) 


47.0 


34.8 


66.5 


66.9 


58.0 



Id understand tha world. 



74.3 


89.9 


92.7 


66.2 


71.2 


91.5 


87.7 


748 


78.8 


87.1 


90.8 


68.3 


73.8 


85.1 


91.1 


78.1 


72.4 


91.9 


89.4 


72.3 


66.8 


74.5 


89.4 


67.8 


78.3 


92.9 


85.8 


75.9 


67.6 


78.7 


92.6 


67.1 


83.4 


83.0 


63.1 


63.7 


35.7 


58.4 


63.1 


52.2 


78.1 


69.5 


54.1 


62.8 


35.4 


70.2 


63.7 


62.2 


64.8 


57.9 


39.6 


78.9 


54.4 


74.5 


82.8 


74.5 


66.9 


60.7 


36.3 


82.5 


50.6 


80.9 


84.4 


75.5 


39.2 


50.5 


81.2 


55.7 


93.0 


67.4 


95.5 


52.8 


34.7 


40.9 


89.7 


45.8 


96.5 


67.4 


89.4 


43.3 


53.9 


55.1 


80.8 


63.0 


95.4 


76.6 


96.9 


71.1 


49.5 


45.0 


85.5 


52.0 


98.8 


83.0 


92.3 


71.7 


85.9 


79.9 


30.6 


43.0 


22.1 


65.2 


48.4 


34.5 


87.0 


77.1 


25.7 


46.0 


21.9 


73.9 


44.7 


41.6 


61.7 


54.1 


25.9 


50.7 


42.9 


42.6 


28.1 


33.0 


60.3 


51.7 


19.2 


51.8 


42.6 


55.3 


35.4 


40.9 



Raliiranea: Appandixas E and F. Tabtas 3*QE, 3-P. 4-GE, and 4*P. 
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The ways that faculty teaching the various Introductoiy courses characterize their fields 
were not consistently associated with the types of insUtuUons In which they teach. 
General education faculty teaching In different types of colleges had similar views if they 
were teaching in the llelds of literature, history, sociology, psychology, and biology 
(Appendix F, Table 3-GE). 

There were some differences by coUege type, however, among teachers of composition, 
mathematics, and fine arts. Based on the patterns observed, one possible explanation 
for these differences Is that In the less selective InsUtutlons (community colleges and 
Liberal Arts II coUeges), faculty more frequently emphasize skill masteiy and application, 
whereas In the more selective Institutions (Liberal Arts 1) faculty give more atteiitlon to 
interrelating concepts. 

Although data for preprofesslonal fields Is Included In Appendix F, Table 3-P, the lack of 
offerings of some programs In certain coUege types make comparisons risky. Thus, the 
correlations among faculty characterizations only for the general education disciplines 
are given in Table 15. The substantial correlations (above .30) Indicate that there are 
three groups of descriptions having much In common: there Is a strong relationship 
between teaching and applying skills; a substantial association among a mode of Inquliy , 
a set of Interrelated values, and a common interest In explaining phenomena; and a 
substantial association between a set of Interrelated concepts and an organized body of 
knowledge. 

A factor analysis of these discipline dimensions with varlmax rotation identified the three 
underlying factors or groups of related faculty views of their academic fields. These 
factors, in order of their Importance to the total group of faculty, are shown In Table 16. 

i'ortraying the Dlicipline In an Introductory Course 

In addition to selecting the characteristics best describing their field, faculty respondents 
were asked to indicate how weU each description pertained to their field as they portray 
it to students In the IntrcKluctoiy course (Figure 4). Table 14 has provided detail by 
discipline; the summary results for the two types of introductory courses are shown In 
Table 17. 

In general, faculty Indicated that they did. In fact, portrey their own view of the field to 
students In the introductory course. Thus, the substantial differences In faculty 
perceptions of their discipline among fields are paralleled In the way they claim to teach 
introductory courses. Consequently, a few varlaUons from this pattern, indicating that 
some faculty may teach their field to beglrming students differently than they view it 
themselves, are worth mentioning. 

• Overall, about the same percentage of faculty said they portrayed their field as a 
mode of inquiry In the Introductory course as viewed the field as a mode of inquiry 
themselves. Biology and mathematics Instructors, however, emphasized it less In 
their courses than did other faculty. 

• While 80% of composition, Romance language, and mathematics Instructors saw 
their fields as a set of skills to be mastered and or applied, more than 85% said they 
portrayed it that way In Introductory courses. 

• Faculty In the humanities strongly characterized their field as an Interrelated set of 
Interests and values; an even higher percentage said they were likely to portray It 
that way to students. 
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TABLE IS 

lnl«fcorr«l«llon of PUclplln* CharacUrlxallona* 



CHARACTERIZATION 



DISCIPUNE CHARACTERIZATION 


inquiry 


VaiuM 


SUN* 


Sklit 

mniigrf 


Phanomana 
toaxplain 


Comnon 

^^^^ WW • 

intoTMt 


Body 
olltnow 


Intecrelated interests and values 


43 














Set of skiNs lo be mastered 


-06 


08 












Set of skills to be applied 


-04 


06 


77 










Set of phenomena to explain 


37 


25 


"11 


-10 








Group of indMduals sharing 
common interest in 
understanding world 


35 


40 


•07 




43 






Organized t»dy of knowledge 


12 


06 


12 


04 


25 


20 




Set of interrelated concepts 
and operations 


2D 


14 


22 


22 


18 


16 


47 



NoIm: N m 1963, dl > 1981 , .correlations greater than .04 are significant at p > .05. 
'Decimal points omitted. 



TABLE 16 



Undarlylnfl VUw of Academic Fleld> 

STANDARDIZED 
FACTOR IVEAN 



IMPORTANCE 


dardized 
Factor 
Mboi 


S.D. 


low 

Field 


High 
ReM 


1 Organized body of knowledge, 
set of concepts (Factor 3) 


3.33 


0.92 


0.52 


4.65 


2 Mode of inquiry, relato 
interests and value*, 
phenomena to explain, group 
of individuals exploring 
common interests (Factor 1) 


3.16 


0.83 


0.70 


4.66 


3 Set of skills to be mastred 
and applied (Factor 2) 


2.99 


0.77 


026 


4.28 



Nols: Facior 1 indicaist iht firtt factor to be d^rivsd. that it. tht ons tnat accounts for ths (Ksaiatt variation imong rasponat. 
Raftranoa: For addition^ Information about ths statlitical dadvation of tt>Ma factors, saa Appendix Q. Tabia 1) 
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TABLE 17 



"Dtsorlbts My Flild as 1 


Portray II In Introductory Courses" 




CHARACTERISTJC 


GENERAL 
EDUCATION 

(%) 


PRE- 
PROFESSIONAL 
(n-2X) 
(%) 


ALL 

(A^ll) 


A modo of Inquify 


67.3 


64.5 


67.0 


An intorrolatod Mt 
of interests and values 


64.9 


70.6 


66.2 


Skills to be mastered 


63.2 


63.0 


63.3 


Slulk to be applied 


67.6 


81.1 


68.7 


Phenomena to explain 


46.6 


50.0 


46.9 


Individuals wfio share 
common interests 


47.4 


42.5 


47.0 


Organized body of knowledge 


71.0 


78.0 


71.6 


Intefrelated concepts 
and operattons 


75.0 


83.9 


75,9 



Reference: Appendixes E and F. Tables 4-GE and 4-P. 
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• Faculty members who viewed their Held as an oiiganlzed body of knowledge (all fields 
except composition and literature), were likety to emphasize that view to introduc- 
toiy students. In contrast, faculty who characterized their field as a group of 
individuals sharing a common interest in trying to understand the world were 
slightly less likely to portray it to students that way. 

• Compared with faculty teaching general education courses, faculty teaching prepro- 
fessional introductoiy courses seemed to emphasize the field as a set of skills to be 
applied and an interrelated set of interests ^and values. Perhaps the first efibrt to 
socialize students to the professions takes place in the beginning courses. 

The patterns of association for the presentation of the field in the introductoiy courses 
paralleled that for the views of their field held by faculty members. The correlations are 
shown in Table 18 below. 

As was true for their own views of the disciplines, there is no consistent pattern of 
association between the ways that faculty teaching the various introductoiy courses 
characterize their fields and the types of institutions in which they teach. These 
differences are laigely the same as the dlfiierences that occurred when faculty character- 
ized their fields (Appendix F. Table 4). 

biscipUne Influences on Course Planning 

Faculty members' beliefs about their disciplines were ascertained by asking how strongly 
various aspects of the disciplines influence them as they plan courses. More specifically, 
too, we explored how strongly various aspects of the disciplines influence instructors as 
they choose content from their field to include in the introductoiy courses. As shown in 
Figures 5 and 6, questions about dlscipUr dimensions, coherence, and interrelatedness 
of academic fields were incorporated into items on which instructors were asked to 
estimate the extent of influence of the factor in selecting course content. 

The summary results for faculty teaching general education and introductoiy preprofes- 
sional courses are shown in Table ir^. Although the two sets of questions were posed 
separately, as shown in Figures 5 and 6, we have presented the results in a single table 
because of their conceptual similarity. 

For this discussion, we have considered faculty responses to the importance of 
discipllnaiy Influences as two sets, based on the strength of influence reported by the 
total group of faculty in the study. The most Important (or strongest) set of Influences 
was influential for at least 65% of the total group of faculty respondents, whereas items 
in the set of lesser importance were influential for fewer than 53% of the faculty. On every 
item, however, the responses from faculty teaching In dlfl"crent academic fields difliered 
significantly and substantially. 

The influences reported to be strongest by the aggregated group of faculty were based on 
their desire to select concepts and principles in their field that they believe are 
fundamental (87.0%) and Important for students to learn (87.7%). Many faculty 
members also reported strong Influence from topics that would facUltate students' 
personal development (74.6%). A group of Inquliy-rciated items were important; for 
example, faculty say they choose material to Illustrate the mode of inquiry of the field 
(74.3%), provide an example of inquiry in the field (65.0%), or encourage students to 
investigate on their own (67. 1%). Faculty also emphasize integration; they choose topics 
that relate their field to others (73.8%), integrate ideas (69.5%), and interrelate funda- 
mental principles (67.6%). Finally, 70.9% of the respondents said that they select 
material that teaches essential skills. 
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TABLE II 

InlTcorflitlon of DUelplInt Charaef rlz«tlon» Portraytd In Introductory Couw* 



CHARACTERIZATION 



DISCIPLINE CHARACTERIZATION 


IVWNI Of 

inquiry 


viyuM 






PtitnofDtnc Cofnnwn 
totxplain InMTMt 


Body 
of know 


Interrelalad interests and values 


















•Qt 










Set Of skMs 10 be applied 


04 


08 


•B 








Set of phenomena to explain 


36 


30 


■16 


■14 






Group of individuals sharing 
common interest in 
understanding wortd 


36 


47 


■oa 


43 






Organized body of l^nowledge 


GB 


10 


12 


00 


29 21 




Set of intenelated concepts 
and operations 


21 


16 


22 


23 


aO 14 


44 



Notts: N m 1070. dfm 1068; correlations greater than .04 are significant atp« .05. 
^Dedmal potntt omitted. 



IN PLANNING MV INTRODUCTORY COURSE THE FOLLOWING 
CONSIDERATIONS INFLUENCE ME: 

Not at 
all 


Very 
itrongly 




Student! need to undersund importint concepti and 
principlei in my field. 


1 2 


3 




(2:33) 


Students muit be introduced to the mode of inquiry 
in my field. 


1 2 


3 




(2:34) 


It ii important for itudenti to acquire eiiential 
ikillt in my field. 


1 2 


3 




(2:33) 


I need to help itudenti lee the importance of relating 
my field to other fieldi. 


1 2 


3 
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Studenti need to link concepti in my field to locial 
problemi. 


1 2 


3 




(2:37) 


My field can malrj an imporunt contribution to 
Itudenti* perional development. 


1 2 
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Studenti need to acquire ipccialized vocabulary in 
my field at an early itage in their learning. 


1 2 
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(2:39) 


It is imporunt for itudenti to examine diverie viewi 
about what ii worth itudying in my field. 


1 2 
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(2:40) 
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Figure 5. Influences on content selection (CPE-I survey, question 17, page 10). 
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IN PLANNING MY INTRODUCTORY COURSE THE FOLLOWING CONSIDERATIONS 
INFLUENCE ME TO SELECT PARTICVLAR TOPICS: 






Not at 
all 


Very 
strongly 




The topic conveys an imporum or fundimenu] 
concept in my field. 


1 2 3 


4 5 


(3:1) 


The topic itimulatei students in their search for 
meaning in life. 


1 2 3 




(3:9) 


The topic assists students in their search for a 
meaningful career. 


1 2 3 




(3:10) 


The topic ii easy for students to leam. 


1 2 3 




(3:11) 


The topic helps students to integrate their ideas 
into a cumulative knowledge base. 


1 2 3 




(3:12) 


The topic is enjoyable for students to learn. 


1 2 3 




(3:13) 


The topic encourages students to do more 
in^'estigation on their own. 


1 2 3 




(3:14) 


The topic interrelates fundamental and lower level 
concepts into broader abstractions and principles. 


1 2 3 




(3:15) 


The topic is useful in solving problems, making 
decisions, or performing on the job. 


1 2 3 




(3:U) 


The topic provides important examples of inquiry 
in my field. 


1 2 3 




(3:17) 



Figure 6. Influences on topic selection (CPE-I survey, question 17, page 14), 
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TABLE 19 



Influmoa of Conltnl Characttrlstios In Courst 


Planning ("Strongly InfluenllaD 


CHARACTERISTIC 


GENERAL 
EDUCATION 
(/>-2lOS) 


PRE> 
PROFESSIONAL 
(fhSM) 
(%) 


AU. 
(Mi2311) 
(%) 


Important concepts 
and principles 


87.0 


95.6 


87.7 


Mode of inquiry 


74.6 


71.5 


74.3 


Acquire essential skills 


70.4 


75.6 


70.a 


Relate field to olhi. - "iokk 


74.6 


65.9 


73.8 


Link oonoepis to social problems 


47.4 


63.9 


48.9 


Contribute to 
personal development 


74.5 


76.0 


74.6 


Acquire specialized vocabulary 


48.1 


72.1 


50.2 


Examine diverse views 


44.4 


55.2 


45.4 


Fundamental concept 


86.4 


92.2 


87.0 


Stimulates search 
for meaning 


50.0 


34.2 


48.6 


Assists in career search 


23.8 


70.1 


27.9 


Topk: is easy 


12.7 


17.1 


13.1 


Helps integrate kleas 


68.7 


77.5 


69.5 


Topic is enjoyable 


52.4 


46.8 


51.9 


Topic encourages 
investigation 


67.0 


68.3 


67.1 


Topk: intenvlatas 
fundamental principles 


67.5 


67.3 


67.6 


Topic useful in solving 
problems on job 


50.4 


83.4 


53.3 


Topic is important example 
of inquiry in fieU 


648 


682 


65.0 



Itoliranet: App«ndixM E and F. Tablet 5-GE. S*P. 6*<3E, and 
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Less Important to faculty members when selecting material for courses are choosing 
material that would be useful In solving problems in life or career or society (48.9%). 
examining diverse views (45.4%). and maWng learning enjoyable (51.9%) or easy ( 13. 1%) 
for students. 

Somewhat different emphases distinguished the small group of preprofesslonal faculty 
In our study from the general education faculty. In addition to rating items concerned 
with vocabulary acquisiUon. essential skills, career development, and useful problem- 
solving as more important, preprofesslonal faculty rated many other items (for example, 
learning fundamental concepts of the field) as slightly more influential than did general 
education faculty. E:xceptlons were conveying the mode of inquiry, stimulating search 
for meaning, and relating one's field to other fields. 

Based on the most important content influences (that Is. those dealing with conveying 
concepts, promoting inquiry, encouraging interrelation of ideas, and teaching essential 
skills), groupings of academic fields also emerged. For example, selecting important 
concepts and principles was less important for faculty members teaching Romance 
languages (70.9%). composition (78.8%). and business (7 1.4%) than for others. Instruc- 
tors of mathematics (47.2%) and biology (54.7%) reported less concern with selecting 
material to foster students' personal development needs. Compared to other fields, fewer 
instructors in fine arts (63.5%) and Romance languages (45.8%) were concerned with 
illustrating the mode of inquiry for students. 

As would be expected, skill acquisition was most Important to instructors in composition 
(94.9%). Romance languages (97.7%). and nursing (90.9%) but least important to those 
in fine arts appreciation (36.8%). psychology (41.1%). sociology (48.2%). and biology 
(48.8%). More than two-thirds of all faculty respondents considered interrelating and 
integrating ideas important, as well as investigating ideas further on one's own. 
Encouraging further investigation on one's own was considered least Influential as a 
reason for choosing course content, however, by faculty members In mathematics 
(44.4%) and Romance languages (52.9%). 

Moving to the group of Influences that were less important to faculty generally, some 
items were rated very diiTerently by faculty in difiierent fields. For example, choosing 
material students would find enj(^ble was Influential to 66.7% of the sociology faculty 
but only 26.8% of the mathematics faculty. In contrast. 87.2% of the mathematics faculty 
believed that teaching students Information useful for problem-sohring on the Job 
influenced them, but fewer faculty teaching literature (25.0%). history (27.9%). and fine 
arts (28. 1%) reported this as a strong Influence. Similarly, few mathematics instructors 
chose material that helped students search for meaning (10.8%). linked class content to 
social problems (12.7%). or examined diverse viewpoints (12.7%). In contrast. 80.7% of 
literature professors were influenced by content that helps students search for meaning; 
and both sociology (87.9%) and psychology (74.4%) instructors wanted to link their 
courses to social problems and examine diverse viewpoints (70.7% and 65.9%. respec- 
tively). 

Although only about one-fourth of faculty members in the study believed they would 
choose content to "assist students in their search for an appropriate career." the range 
extended from 9.2% for history to 77. 1% for educational psychology, a course students 
often take to explore a teaching career. "Selecting content students And easy to learn" 
was by far the least essential reason to choose course material. It was viewed as 
Influential most often by Romance language instructors (26.9%). 
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We found that the Influences on course content are essentially the same (p > .05) for 
Instructors In each field, regardless of Institutional type. The similarity is so striking tliat 
it may be summarized by the statement: "An Instructor In discipline A (or B, orC) chooses 
course content on the same basis wherever she may be." Tables 5 and 6 in Appendix F 
summarize percentage responses by faculty members teaching In dlfiierent fields at three 
broadly defined types of Institutions. No statistics are included with these tables, but 
statistical analysis of differences for each field were based on six institutional types. 

Tables 20, 21, and 22 show the Intercorrelatlons among the items concerned with the 
Influence of course content. In Table 22 at least two groups of associated items are 
apparent: ( 1) choosing content to represent a mode of Inquiry or to present great ideas 
of humanity are both consistent with conveying Important concepts of a field; (2) being 
concerned with students' personal development and helping students to seek meaning 
are associated with tiylng to present diverse views and link subject matter with social 
problems. 

The two sets of survey items concerned with the Influence of discipline and reasons for 
choosing course content were factor analyzed as separate sets and tc^ether. The results 
are described briefly below, but the statistteal details are given in Appendix G, Tables 2 
through 4. 

Three dimensions (in order of their derivation, not their Importance to faculty) charac- 
terized dlsciplinaiy influences on course plaiming: (1) seeking Interrelatedness; (2) 
teaching concepts and mode of Inquiry: and (3) teaching essential skills (Appendix G, 
Table 2). Three dimensions also characterized the Influences on choice of content: (1) 
material chosen to represent great ideas, mode of inquiry, and the interrelation and 
int^ratlon of these aspects of a discipline: (2) material chosen to promote understanding 
of life's meaning, student enjoyment, and students' tendency to continue investigation 
on their own: (3) material chosen to assist in the search for a meaningful career and the 
development of useful problem-solving abUities (Appendix G, Table 3). 

When the two sets of items are factored together (Appendix G, Table 4), three factors are 
derived that Interrelate discipline influence on course planning and selection of course 
material. In order of derivation (amount of variance accounted for), they include: (1) 
Influences and content selection to maximize student personal development, enjoyment, 
life meaning, useful problem-solving, and independent investigation; (2) influences and 
content selection to transmit. Integrate and Interrelate great ideas, concepts, principles, 
and modes of inquiry: and (3) Influences and content selecUon to insure development of 
essential, vocational, and useful problem-sohring skills, as well as to assist in a career 
search. 

It is clear that faculty from different fields planning their introductory courses are 
influenced differently by one or more of these composite views of the discipline and ways 
to select topics for coverage. 

Faculty Background 

Althougi? numerous researchers have studied the relationships between sociali- 
zation while In graduate school and faculty research productivity, we know of few parallel 
studies relating how faculty background and academic socialization affect course 
plarmlng or teaching. In fact, there are conOicting opinions. Some saythat college faculty 
teach as they were taught, but our respondents vigorously deny this view. Some say that 
college teachers give more attention to teaching as they gro^' dder, others say they give 
less attention. Some believe that women faculty members are more devoted to teaching 
and more nurturing toward students than men. CXhers do not subscribe to this gender- 
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TABLE 20 



InUroorr^lallont of Influancat 


on Course 


Content* 


















INFLUENCES 






INFLUENCES 


Undsrttand 
roncapts 


Mode 

of inquiry 


Aoqulrt 


Rels'Jng Social 
fkild problsms 


Sludsnt 
dsvslop 


/oquirs 
vocab 


Be introduced to the 
mode ol inciuiry in field 


41 












AoquiTB essentiat $kill6 
infleM 


17 


12 










See importance ol 
relating field to other fields 


21 


as 


22 








'JoK concepts in field 
to social problems 


13 


29 


-10 


3B 






Makes important 
contribution to student 
development 


36 


18 


07 


33 45 






Acquire specialized 
vocabulary in field 
early stage 


27 


10 


18 


11 06 


01 




Examine diverse views 
about wl)a! is wortfi 

stiKlying In fHsM 


14 


34 


-12 


25 S) 


34 


00 



Nrtis: N m 20e7, df m 2065; oorraiatfom graatsr than .04 m ikinificant si p - .05. 
IDsdmai points omittsd. 
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lnfrcorr«latlon> of R«a>on> for 8«l«ctlnfl CourM Confnt* 



REASON 



REASON 



Concapti MMning Cwmk E«y lnt*grtw Enioy Imttt Ratatt M» 



StimulatM studmli in 
March for moaning 

AMiiti ttudenli in soorch 
for moaningful coraor 

!• easy for atudanli to learn 

Helpt etudent* tnlsgrate 
ideas into luiowiedge base 

Is enjoyable tor students to 



Encourages students to 
investigato on their own 

Interrelates fundamental 
concepts into broader 
principlee 

Useful in solving problems, 
making decisions, or on 
the job 

Provide^ important 
ex&mp M of inquiry 
infield 



11 

12 
•04 

S 

06 
17 



31 
43 
47 



34 19 



33 
25 
22 
X 



20 
44 

21 



22 03 



16 07 49 14 



36 
45 



38 2H 



19 04 



23 



32 



49 



15 41 



08 25 29 



16 40 49 27 



Nolae: N-20ao,dr-2028;oorra(ationagraaiarihMi.04araiionHlcaniatp-.06. 
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32 


19 


26 
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23 


24 


16 
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07 


31 


30 


16 


49 
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■01 
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25 


OB 


06 
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09 


32 


03 
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15 


as 


» 


08 


31 


19 


32 
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2H 


22 
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13 


83 


21 


11 


S 


30 


33 


16 


06 


26 


MifuM ImportMil contribution 
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06 


52 


20 


16 


27 


33 


36 


17 


15 


20 


Acquira ifMcialiMd vocabultiy 
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17 


-07 


024 


07 


06 


05 


01 


14 


17 


09 


ExMiinc dlv#fM vivtMi fbout 
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14 


46 


16 


12 


25 


m 


36 


3D 
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33 
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related view or else they believe It operates only In predominantly female fields. Previous 
work In teaching pre-coUege subjects or opportunities to teach Introductory courses 
while a graduate student, as well as experience In usiness, Industry* or other non- 
college settings may Influence the way one plans a course. These experiences, however, 
may be tied to academic flelds where faculty typically have such opportunities. In short, 
there Is little solid Information about how faculty background relates to course plarmlng 
or teaching. 

Our interview sample In the Rejlectlons study was too small to draw any definite 
conclusions about the Influence of faculty background on course plaiming, but many 
faculty stated that It was a strong Influence. Exploring background in the Reflections 
interviews led us to believe that faculty members with doctorates (particularly recent 
ones) and those few faculty engaged actively In research, even at the teaching colleges 
predominant In cur sample, were more likety than others to discuss current Issues and 
modes of inquliy in their introductory courses. Those with degrees in education or with 
high school teaching experience may devote more plaiming time than others to 
consideration of teaching strategy and non-content issues, such as student character- 
istics and effort. We gained no sense that course planning differed with age, gender, or 
other types of experience. 

Most faculty members we interviewed did not see socialization into their discipline as 
readily separable from other perspectives they might bring to the course planning task. 
Math and science instructors were often the exceptions. They were more likely to see 
course plans as dictated primarily by discipline structure and less by who they are, how 
they were trained, and what their own experiences have been. 

In the Course Planning Exploration (CPE), as In the Rejlectlons study, we collected 
standard demographic data about faculty, their education, their status, and their 
previous teaching and non-teaching experience (Figure 3). In some ways we departed 
from standard demographic information usually collected. For example , to acquire more 
Information about instructors in commur colleges and small private coU^es where 
doctorates are less common, we added ait oudltional category for •'two or more masters* 
degrees.- When two masters had been i cqulred, we found, one of them frequently was 
In education, thus potentially influencing course planning activities. Since both research 
publication and attendance at instructional development workshops were reported 
infrequently In the Reflccttons study, we did not include questions about them In the CPE. 
We included instead questions about the number of more advanced courses faculty 
members teach, assuming tb$)t (at least in four-year colleges) this might enable us to 
identify those whose teaching assignments have variety and disciplinary challenge. 

Demographic data for faculty respondents were summarized in Chapter 1 . Here we focus 
on faculty perceptions of what influences them, rather than the relaUonshlp of demo- 
graphic characteristics to reported course planning influences. We expect to do a more 
complete analysis of actual variations in the relationship of background characteristics 
and course planning variables. 

Faculty Perceptions of Background Influences 

We asked faculty which aspects of their background and beliefs they felt influenced them 
incourseplannlng(Flgurc7). Tlieaggregatepercentages,summarizedinTable23,varied 
on every item by academte field taught (Appendix E, Table 7). To illustrate these varied 
views, the Influence items are discussed below in four groups, based on overall 
percentage response from strongest to modest to limited to weakest Influence. 
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Figure 7. Background Influences on planning (CPE-I survey, question 17. page 9). 



TABLE 23 

lnllu>nc« of Faculty Background on Couf Planning ("Strongly Influential") 



INFLUENCE 



GENERAL 
EDUCATION 
(/I-2105) 
(%) 



PHE- 
PfX^ESSICNAL 
(n-20e} 



ALL 
(At.2311) 



My educational purpose 


83.3 


83.0 


83.3 


My religioui t>elieft 


13.4 


13.7 


13.4 


My beliefs about teaching 


68.7 


75.1 


69.2 


MypoNlicalbeKefa 


6.1 


5.9 


6.1 


Teaching experience 


91.4 


84.9 


90.8 


Formal educkbon courses 


30.6 


64.4 


33.7 


Instructional workshops 


31.3 


53.2 


33.2 


Practitioner experience 


79.3 


91.7 


80.5 


Way 1 was taught 


19.3 


11.8 


18.7 


Scholarly preparation 


70.0 


67.8 


69.8 


Practitioner prsparabon 


64.1 


83.0 


65.8 



No4i. h la not dMr tfwt an rMpood^nta int«rvret«d •pr«:iitlontr iht awDt way. While we aaaume that moat meant practice in a fletd or protoialon 
apart from acadama aa wa had intended, some may have included taachina practtca. 
Raleraooa: Appandlxae E and F. TaWat 7<5E and T P. 
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The flrst group of Items, reported as strongest Influences on course planning, included 
personal beliefs about educational purpose, learning gained throu^ teaching experi- 
ence, and learning gained through experience as a practitioner In the field. These were 
named as strong influences by more than 80% of the faculty responding, lliese 
Influences were similarly strong for both general education and preprofesslonal course 
faculty, where dlflierences existed, the preprofesslonal faculty rated Influence of practi- 
tioner experiences more strong^ and the general education faculty rated teaching 
experience more strongly. 

Beliefs about educational purpose were seen as least influential (when compared with 
their colleagues) by mathematics Instructors (72.9%), biology instructors (74.4%), and 
business instructors (77.0%). Faculty who perceived practitioner experience as influen- 
tial ranged from lows of 67.8% for mathematics and 68.3% for psychology to a high of 
97.0% for nursing Instructors. 

hi the second group, several items were Judged modestly Influential, that Is, more than 
65% of the responding faculty rated them Important. They included beliefs about 
teaching (69.2%), preparation as a scholar (69.8%), and preparation as a practitioner 
(65.8%). Within this group, preparation as a scholar was least Influential to composition 
(60.1%), Romance language (61.0%), mathematics (66.3%), and business (59.4%) 
instructors— many of whom did not hold doctorates. Fine arts (78.7%) and Romance 
language Instructore (75.9%) were more like the professional flelds in saying they were 
influenced by their "practitioner^ preparation. Agreement that beliefs about teaching 
were influential ranged from 56.3% for biology to 85.5% for educational psychology 
Instructora. Composition Instructora also rated teaching beliefs as influential (76.3%), 
and we note that their professional associations have devoted considerable attention to 
teaching-and- learning issues In recent years. 

The third group of background items reported to be of limited Influence (less than 35%) 
related to formal teaching preparation. About one-third of the faculty believed that they 
are influenced by instructional workshops they have attended or formal education 
courses they have taken. Among the small number of general education Instructora who 
reported influence, Romance language instructora (50.3%) were most likely to attribute 
Influence lo instructional workshops, and hlstoiy instructora ( 17.2%) were least likely to 
do so. All the preprofesslonal flelds ga> ^ more influence credit to formal education 
courses. Among the general education fields, psychology instructora (40.0%) reported 
the strongest influence from education courses and history Instructora (22.8%) the least. 
Since we do not know the rate of participation in such courses and workshops, influences 
may be Judged weak merely because of non-attendance. 

Instructional workshops also werejudged somewhat more influential by preprofesslonal 
faculty (53.2%), with nuralng providing the strongest endorsement (68.2%) of all the 
flelds. We note that nuralng instructora often have advanced degrees in education or 
psychology and so might have a high rate of participation in pedagogical training. 

The fourth group of influences, those Judged weakest. Included faculty religious beliefs 
(13.4%) and political beliefs (6. 1%). The patterns were similar for the general education 
arid preprofesslonal fleld faculty in that these Influences seem to operate in special cases. 
For example, mathematics Instructora were least likely to attribute Influence to either of 
these beliefs, whereas hlstoiy professora (13.0%) were more likely than their colleagues 
to indicate that their political beliefs were influential. Finally, among this least influentk. ' 
set of Influences, less than 20% of the faculty membera assigned Influence to the way they 
had been taught. 

Of all the background influences (listed In Table 23), only one varied by college type when 
academk: fleld was held constant. Speciflcally, in history, biology, and literature, faculty 
in Liberal Arts II and Comprehensive II colleges were more likely than othera to say their 
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course planning was Influenced by their religious beliefs. This result Is probably 
explained by the fact that these types of colleges often are sponsored by religious 
denominations. Appendix F, Table 7 summarizes this information by academic field, but 
the differences are not clearly apparent there because of the aggregation into three college 
types. 

Table 24 gives the Intercorrelations among the items tapping the reported influence of 
faculty background. Judging from the correlations, faculty members who are Influenced 
in course planning by religious beliefs are also likely to be influenced by their political 
beliefs. There is a relationship between having been Influenced by courses in education 
and by instructional workshops. Finally, the influences resulting from views about 
educational purpose, process, and past teaching experience are associated, at least in 
faculty perceptions, with their planning. 

In a factor analysis of the items in this set, four categories of influential beliefs were 
distinguished. In order ofdertvatlon they are: (1) beliefs about educational purposes and 
processes as well as knowledge gained from teaching experience: (2) preparation as a 
scholar or practitioner; (3) training in pedagogy (courses or workshops): and (4) religious 
and political beliefs. (For details see Appendix G, Table 5.) 

Faculty Beliefs 

For pre-coUege teachers, there is evidence that theories or belief systems guide actions, 
although they may operate unconsciously (Clark Ac Yinger, 1979). At the college level as 
well, Dressel and Marcus (1982) have identified associations between instructors' 
teaching practices and sets of beliefs. Despite these associations, it is unclear to what 
extent educational assumptions are fixed 1^ prior background and socialization and to 
what extent they are modified by the teaching context. 

To explore their educational beliefs, in the Refections study faculty were asked to sort 
six cards containing paragraph descriptions of educational assumptions (also referred 
to here as beliefs and purposes) and to identify those most and least like their own. The 
descriptions were developed to represent conflicting conceptions of currtculum (based on 
the work of Eisner & Vallancc, 1974) and a pragmatic constraint statement based on the 
findings of Seidman (1985). We found that endorsement of particular beliefs varied 
strongly with academic fleld, but many faculty members had difficulty deciding which of 
two important beliefs was closest to their own. Almost no one chose the pragmatic 
constraint statement as the description most like their own belief. 

Based on the interviews, we Judged that faculty educational beliefs are quite stable, 
mediated only modestly by context. In this study we retained, but tightened and clarified, 
the Stic statements of educational purpose. We added two statements contributed by 
faculty: to prepare directly for earning a living (reflecting comments from community 
college faculty), and to clarify one's values (reflecting comments by faculty in denomina- 
tional colleges). The card sort was changed to a set of Ukert-type scales, allowing faculty 
members to choose more than one belief as like their own. We also added a question 
asking that respondents select the single most important belief statement for them In 
their introductory course plarming. 
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Intf oorr«tatlon» of Educational BtlUfs and Background InWutnc— on Cow Planning* 



EDUCATIONAL BELEFS AND BACKGROUND INFLUENCES 



EOUCATIONAl BEUEFS AND 
BACKQROUNO INFLUENCES 


CUUlXIIOrHi 
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RvKgioua 


TMching 


Politick 


Exparlcnot 


Formal 


Practt- 
Worluhop tiorwf 
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My raligious Mieft 


15 
















My beliete about leaching 
ar a pfocoot 


47 


17 














My political boHeis 


16 


44 


14 












Thingi learned through 
teaching experience 


30 


01 


as 


06 










Things learned in fonnal 
education courses 


10 


11 


16 


SB 


12 








Things learned in 
inatnictional woitehoos 


16 


12 


29 


07 


23 


50 






Things learned as 
practitioner in field 


22 


01 


22 


01 


27 


IS 


27 




Way the course wsa 
taught when 1 look it 


04 


10 


03 


OB 


07 


16 


12 OB 




My preparation at a 
scholar in the discipline 


15 


06 


10 


OS 


15 


19 


OB 21 


26 


My preparation aa a 
practitioner in the field 


19 


10 


21 


06 


19 


22 


25 63 


X) 43 



Nolsa: A/a2O10. 3)17:oorrslatx)nigrtatsrttwi .04ares»gr>jlcantatp«.06. 
*DtQmal pOMits omitisd. 
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Figure 8, Educational beliefs (CPE-I survey qucsUon 15» pages 6-7). 
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Faculty Ratings of Bducatlonal BeUefii 

The results of faculty ratings of various beliefs about education as congruent with their 
own are shown In Table 25. 

About 90% of all faculty in all fields strongly endorsed the belief that the purpose of 
education is to teach effective thinking. For general education faculty, first-ranked 
efiective thinking was foUowed in order by four beliefs thought important about equal 
percentages of the group, (1) clarifying values and making commitments (60.0%), (2) 
pursuing systematic instructional goals (56.5%). (3) social change to make the world a 
better place (54.0%). and (4) learning the great ideas of humankind (50.2%). In contrast, 
only about 13% of the faculty in any field felt that their educational beliefs were 
constrained by factors beyond their control as they planned their courses. 

There was more similarity among faculty beliefs in the three prcprofessional fields we 
selected than among those in the nine general education fields. Not surprisingly, 
prcprofessional faculty viewed the vocational purposes of education more positively 
(64.9%) than did general education faculty (20 5%). Concurrently, they placed less 
importance on learning great ideas humans havt created. In these respects the faculty 
in education, nursing, and business more closely resembled their colleagues in science 
and mathematics than they resembled those in the humaniUes. The particular set of 
beliefs espoused for the purpose of education clearly would depend on the prcprofes- 
sional fields selected for study. 

F (cept for unanimity on the importance of effective thinking, and on the ur. Importance 
of constraints, the strength of endorsement for each statement of educat ional belief 
varied greatly among the nine general education fields. The following comparisons were 
statistically significant. 

• "Clarifying values and developing commitment" was an educational purpose en- 
dorsed by more than 50% of faculty in all general education fields except mathemat- 
ics (34.4%). 

• "Systematic Instruction" was endorsed most strongty by faculty members teaching 
Romance languages (75.9%) and by over 50% of the faculty In all other fields except 
Uterature (43.5%). 

• "Learning to make the world a better place" was most strongfy endorsed by faculty 
members teaching sociology (78.6%) and psychology (73.7%) and leawi often 
endorsed by faculty members teaching mathemaUcs (22.6%). 

• "Personal enrichment" was seen as an important educational purpose by more than 
40% of faculty in composition, literature, sociology, psychology, and fine arts. In 
contrast, onty 1 1.3% of mathematics teachers and 17.1% of biology teachers saw 
personal enrichment as an educational purpose congruent with their own introduc- 
tory courses. 

Not surprisingly, vocational development was not an important educational 
purpose for faculty members teaching general education courses to lower division 
students. Among them, however, it was most important to mathematics teachers. 

There was little variation In educational beliefs by type of college when the academic fields 
were considered separatety (Appendix F, Table 8). No statistically significant dlfl^ercnces 
were found across the six types of institutions on any educational belief for faculty 
teaching sociology, psychology, mathematics, or fine arts. Prcprofessional faculty, as 
well, seemed to hold educational beliefs similar to their colleagues in the same field, 
regardless of where they teach. Faculty teaching biology and Romance languages in 
Liberal Arts II colleges placed a higher value on personal enrichment and value 
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TABLE 25 



BclUfa About Eduosiion 


("Much Like My Seller) 






BELIEF 


GE^ERM. 
EDUCATION 
(n-2105) 
1%) 


PRE- 
PROFESSIONAL 
(n-20e) 
{%) 


ALL 

1%) 


Social change 


52.3 


71.1 


54.0 


Effective ttiinking 


90.3 


87.7 


90.2 


Systematic instruction 


55.2 


69.8 


56.5 


Vocational development 


26.5 


64.9 


29.9 


Detemiined by mission 
and resource constraints 


12.7 


15.2 


12.9 


Personal enrichment 


35.6 


37.1 


35.8 


Learn great ideas of humanity 


50.9 


43.4 


50.2 


Clarify values and 
achieve commitment 


59.3 


67.2 


60.0 



R«t»r«no«: App«ndiXME andF,TablM8*<aE andft-P. 
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clarification than faculty teaching In these fields at other types of coU^es. Several 
dlfTerences In beliefs were noted among faculty teaching composition, literature, and 
history at different types of colleges, but no pattern to these differences was obvious. 

Fftcnltr Members' Preferred Educational Bellefii 

After they rated each belief as like or unlike their own. we asked faculty respondents to 
choose the single belief that mostresembled theirs. Consistent with their ratings, overall 
57.7% of faculty members chose efliectlve thinking as the educational belief or purpose 
most like their own. Each of the other descriptions of educational belief received a far 
smaller percentage of first choices (Table 26). In Table 27. comparison of the general 
education faculty responses on both the ratings of beliefs and the beliefs chosen as "teost 
like my own" revealed striking dlfiierences. 

The difficulty in obtaining an endorsement of a single statement as ^xiost like lay belieP 
clearly demonstrates that faculty hold multiple beliefs and goals for their course, and 
these may not readily be arranged in hierarchical order. As an example, nursing faculty 
members, who rated several beliefs as "much like their own." probably found It difficult 
and artificial to choose among descriptions of effective thinking, social change, vocational 
development, and systematic instruction, among others. Faced with the dilemma of 
choosing only one when answering the survey, a substantial number of faculty did not 
select one single belief. 

The following findings were notable: 

• The smallest percentage of faculty choosing effective thinking was in Romance 
languages (35.6%). In all other fields, more than 40% of the faculty selected this as 
their first choice. 

• Literature instructors were the strongest proponents of values clarification and 
commitment (2 1 .4%). Instructors In other fields ranged between 3. 1% (mathemat- 
ics) and 1 1 .4% (fine arts). 

• In relation to their colleagues. Romance language (21.3%). nursing (16.9%). and 
educational psychology (14.0%) instructors highly valued systematic instruction. 
Less than 10% of faculty in other fields selected this description as their first choice. 
(Note that these groups of faculty are most likely to have pursued formal courses in 
education where ^tematk: instructional plans are often emphasized.) 

• Faculty in sociology (31.1%). educational psychology (25.6%). and psychology 
(24.0%) frequently chose "making the world a better place" as a most Important 
educational purpose. Faculty members in mathematics (4.9%) and. surprisingly, 
nursing (5. 1%) were least Ukely to see this as like their belief. 

• Literature (12.6%) and fine arts (13.0%) instructors most often chose the transmis- 
sion of the great ideas of humanity" as like their belief. Composition and Romance 
language teachers least often chose this beUef (less than 3%). 

• The largest percentage of instructors choosing personal enrichment as the belief 
most like theirs was in psychology (10.8%). 

• Vocational purposes of education (less than 5.0%) and the belief that one's own 
beliefs were constrained by one's situation (less than 4.0%) were chosen by very few 
faculty in any general education field as their first choice. As stated earlier, the 
choice of vocational purposes was more common (10.3%) among the preprofesslonal 
faculty. 

Faculty ratings of the educational beliefs on the five-point scales (see intercorrelatlons 
in Table 28) show that those concerned with development of values as an educational 
purpose are also somewhat likely to be concerned with students' personal and social 
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TABLE 26 

Most Pflwd Educitlonil B>IUf 

GENERAL PRE- 

EDUCATION PROFESSIONAL ALL 

I^EFEnREOBaEF '"ST '"S' 

Effective thinking 58.6 49.2 577 

Systematic instaictkm 6.5 10.8 6.9 

Vocational development 2.2 10.3 2.9 
Detem)ined bf mission 

and reftource constraints 0.5 0.0 0.4 

Personal enrichment 3.I 2.7 3.1 

Learn great ideas of humanity 6.1 1.6 5.7 

Clarity values and achieve commitment 9.2 9.2 9.2 



Rttersncas: Appsndixes E and F. TaWet e-GE and 9-P. 
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PERCENTAGE OF Fi^CaTY MEMBERS REPORTMQ THAT: 
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(BtTMtttMmM It much NM my btM." 
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faculty Comp Ui Hiti Soc Psych Bm Math arta Lang f>$nJn Nurt But 



EftMllv* Ihlnklntf (A) 577 66.2 48.4 61.6 48.4 48.5 68.9 74.0 50.3 35.6 41.9 55.9 48.2 

Acquire go^inlailectuaJ (B) 90.2 94.2 67.5 93.6 93.6 63.9 91.4 93.4 84.6 82.9 87.2 92.4 84.6 
tkiRa to use in many t^ituationi 

Social change (A) 14.0 8.5 12.6 16.1 31.1 24.0 15.5 4.9 8.1 21.3 25.6 5.1 19.3 

Tomakathewoflda (B) 54.0 53.6 51.2 61.4 78.5 73.8 45.5 22.6 49.5 57.0 76.6 69.6 69.3 
better place for al 

Valuet (A) 9.2 9.8 21.4 80 10.7 4.8 57 3.1 11.4 11.3 93 6.8 10.8 

Help itudento clarify (B) .0.0 64.9 78.5 67.6 59.7 57.2 50.9 34.5 68.3 55.0 66.0 80.6 57.8 
valuet and beliete. devek>p 
dedication, commitment to 
guiding prindptea 

Syalematlc Instruction (A) 6 9 6.1 1.6 1.3 0.8 5.4 4.7 9.0 8.1 21.9 14.0 16.9 4.8 

regardless of specific (B) 56.5 55.6 43.5 50.0 52.5 53.9 50.5 62.1 54.0 75.9 74.5 82.1 58.3 
cuniculum 

Great Ideae 

Emphasize great (A) 5.7 2.7 12.6 9,4 6.6 4.8 4.7 4.2 13.0 0.6 4.7 1.7 0.0 

products and discoveries (B) 50.2 34.4 72.7 66.9 56.4 56.1 50.2 39.8 66.3 28.3 42.5 44.8 42.9 
ol the human mind; great 
thinKers.concepts in field 

Personal enrichment (A) 3.1 3.2 3.3 1.8 0.8 10.8 0.0 0.0 6.5 3.8 2.3 3.4 2.4 

StudeoUdiscovsrtbsms«lvM. (B) 35.8 50.9 48.3 25.7 43.2 43.9 17.1 11.3 51.3 31.2 36.0 41.8 34.1 
dtvslop personal auionofny 

Vocational (A) 29 2.9 0.0 1.8 1.6 0.6 0.5 4.9 2.7 2.5 2.3 10.2 14.5 

Prepare to earn a living. (B) 29.9 30.8 12.9 17.3 19.4 23.3 23.0 48.0 21.2 27.8 48.9 687 70.4 



contribute to society's 
(' production 



Constrained (A) 0.4 0.5 0.0 0.0 0.0 1.2 0.0 0.0 0.0 3.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 

t>y college mission and (B) 12.9 13.7 12.1 11.6 107 11.3 13.2 11.6 9.5 21.3 10.6 137 18.7 
resources-litlie flexibility 
tor own views 
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development. A similar modest relationship exists between believing in the importance 
of vocational education and believing in a systematic educr aonal process. Since faculty 
in two of the preprofesslonal Aelds. educational psychology and nursing, are among the 
most likely of all those we surveyed to have had formal pedagogical training, it is possible 
this relationship Is an artifact of differences in background. Such a relationship might 
not appear, for example, if we had chosen introductory courses in architecture and 
Journalism. 

Consistent with the correlations in Table 28, a factor analysis of the scaled responses (1 
to 5) for these educational beliefs resulted in a weak solution with two potential factors: 
Factor 1 : a belief that education has the purpose of social change, personal enrichment, 
and values clarification and commitment: and Factor 2: a belief that education should 
involve systematic instruction and be vocationally directed (Appendix G. Table 6). Since 
these associations were weak, however, it is probably more accurate to think of the eight 
belief descriptions as representing unique and distinct conceptions of educational 
purpose. 

To explore the relationships between faculty beliefs about education and influences they 
rated as important when selecting topics for their course, we correlated the beliefs and 
content selection influences discussed earlier. The results, shown in Table 29, confirm 
the consistency between faculty ratings of the educational beUefs and their reports of how 
they apply these beliefs in course planning. To cite Just a few examples, the importance 
of Unking course concepts to social problems is correlated with a belief that cducaUon 
should help students promote social change (.56): a belief in personal enrichment is 
correlated with chooslrig content that fosters student development (.42): a belief in value 
clarification as an educational purpose is related to linking concepts to social problems 
(.37) and to making a contribution to student development (.43). 

Table 30 shows the correlations of faculty self-reports about beliefs and background 
characteristics that Influence them and their reports of reasons for choosing specific 
content. This table, too, shows expected patterns, although the relationships arc less 
pronounced. 

Summary 

Our examination of the responses faculty gave to questions about their disciplines, their 
backgrounds, and their educational beliefs reinforced our earlier sense that these 
influences on course planning are difllcult to separate. While including all of these 
aspects of a faculty member's thinking as "content" creates some confusion, we have 
retained this broad category in our model. In an attempt to create a more parsimonious 
set of influence factors based on the inclusive idea of content, we factored, as a sitigle 
set, responses to the several sets of Influence items concerned with faculty background, 
disciplinary Influences, and selection of content. As in all factor analyses, a number of 
solutions could be chosen as the besl interpretation. We chose a six-factor solution 
accounting for 40.5% of the variance. Based on the most characteristic items, the six 
content and background-related Influence factors mentioned below seem to describe the 
relationships underlying the sets of responses to content and background questions 
(Appendix G, Table 7 for details). The factors are listed in order of their importance to 
the total faculty sample. 

To complete our descriptive analysis, we briefly discuss correlations of th.csc six content 
influence factors with faculty choices of discipline descriptions and with faculty ratings 
of the Importance of various educational beliefs. 
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TABLE 21 

Inf rcorrtlatlon of Faculty Educatlonat B«ll«f>* 

EDUCATIONAL BELEF 

EDUCATIONAL BELEF CHang* TMnk Syuwn Vocadonal Progmalic Ptrional GrMtktoM 

Effective thinking 17 



Systematic instruction 


OB 


15 










Vocationa) preparation 


12 


10 


3B 








Pragmatic constraints 


12 


03 


12 


at 






Personal enrichment 


3B 


11 


OB 


17 


22 




Learn great ideas 




15 


OB 


03 


14 


27 


Clarify values 


42 


14 


12 


12 


1$ 


44 



Notes: N« 2040. dim 2047; correlations greater than .04 significant at p « .06. 
Dsdmai polntt omilted. 
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CorrrtatloK ol Educitlonil BaIkU with B<Mi>on> for 8«kictlna Cour— Conf nf 



EDUCATIONAL BELEFS 



REASONS FOR SELECTING CONTErir 
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TABLE 30 



Corrtlatlow of Faculty Eduoatlonal B»IUf> and Background with R»»on> for 8»l»oHnfl Courf Cootwit* 



REASONS FOR SELECTINQ OOKTENT 



INFLUENCE OF BACKGROUND AND BELEFS 
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TABLE 31 

Htlatlonthlpa UndTlvIng Conttnt and Bachground-Rrtattd lnflu»no»« 



IMPORTANCE 



Unstan- 
dardiz«d 
Factor 



STANDARDIZED 
FACTOR MEAN 



S.D. 



Low 



■ " -«- 
rugn 



1 Importance of acquiring diadplina^ 
and iolerdiaciplinary concepti 
(mods of inquiiy. great ideas. 
inierTviaieanest or loeaa). (racior 3) 


4.53 


0.67 


0.64 


6.92 


2 Influence of instructor'a training 
as scholar and practitioner. (Factor 4) 


3.60 


0.86 


0.66 


5.50 


3 Importance of vocational 
development, career search; 
influence of instructor's 
pedagogical training. (Factor 2) 


2.62 


0.81 


^.73 


5.48 


4 Importance of students* personal 
and intellectual development 
(search for meaning, integration 
of ideas, divefse viewpoints 
and desire to investigate 
on one's own). (Factor 1) 


1.90 


0.85 


^.55 


4.37 


5 Influence of instructor's 
religious beliefs, political 
belietb; importance of and 
instructor intefeet in solving 
social problems. (Factor 5) 


1.73 


0.83 


-1.60 


4.07 


6 Influence of instructor's 
teaching experience and beliefs 
about educationai purpose and 
process. (Factors) 


1.41 


0.80 


-0.85 


4.2B 



Not«: Factor 1 indicsttt ths fkit factor to tM derivsd. that it. the on« that aocounti lor tha gmalMt variation among raaponsti. 
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Substantial correlations (greater than .30) between the six Influence scores and the 
ratings of educaUonal belief statements fTable 32) confirm that the Influences faculty 
report arc congruent with the beliefs or educational purposes they endorsed. 

Correlations between the six content influence factors and scores representing discipline 
characterizations also showed expected patterns fTable 33). And, faculty teaching in 
various disciplines diflier slgniflcantly on all of the six influence scores. In contrast, 
correlations were low (all less than .30) between the content influence factors and 
demographic variables (sex, age, degree, rank, full-time, tenure status, length of teaching 
experience), indicating that disciplinary influences are relatively independent of personal 
data rrable34). The interesting correlation that stands out in this table is the relationsh>* 
among low academic rank, little teaching experience, and the factor involving a 
pedagogical/vocational influence. It appears that faculty members with the least status 
report either the strongest vocational orientation or the most pedagogical training, or 
both. 

We conclude this section of the report on content, a term we have used to include both 
academic Held and the associated background and beliefs of faculty teaching in that fleld, 
by suggesting that there are substantial and consistent patterns of correlation between 
faculty members* background and preparation, the way they view their disciplines, their 
educaUonal beliefs, and the reported influence of their discipline when they plan 
introductory courses. We suspect that it is possible, using cluster anatysls, to Identify 
three or more groups of faculty based on content factors. Of course, if faculty teaching 
in introductory courses other than those selected for this study were also included, a 
greater variety of patterns might be found. 
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TABLE 32 

CorrtNtlon of Educatlonil Bdltfa with Dtrlvd Confnt Ftctorsr 

DERIVED CONTENT FACI OT^ 

Pedagogicd 
PervonaV tainine/ 

inleltoctual vocaliGnil CoooopI Scholariy FMigiout/ Edua <onal 
EDUCATIONAL BELIEFS (levolopmMt oriMtation iMming training political boliafs baliafa 



Social change 46 12 10 13 31 » 

Effective ttiinking K) 04 20 06 -OS 23 

Systematic inatniction -OS 30 11 14 -02 22 

Vocational development ^ 54 07 06 -06 13 

Delem)ined by mission and resource 00 at 02 00 15 01 
constraints 1 

Personal enrichment 46 16 (S 17 15 22 

Lbaming great ideas of humanity 31 *02 33 16 18 -03 

Clarify values and achieve commitment 43 10 10 13 27 25 

Ndsa: N « 2062, df - 2000; correlationa greater than .04 are significant at p ■ .05. 
*Oedmal points omitted. 



TABLE 33 

Correlation of Content Factors and DIaclpllne Factors* 

DERIVEDCONTENT FACTORS 

Pedagogical 
Personal training/ 

intellectual vocational Concept Scholarly Religious/ Educational 
DERIVED WSCIPLINE FACTORS developnr)ent orientation learning training political t>eliel8 t>eliefs 



Group of scholars sharing oommon 42 -07 20 14 30 10 
interests and values 

Learning and applying skiUs ^7 34 -01 16 -15 2U 

Organized l>ody of concepts and operations -12 is 34 06 -06 CO 



Nolea: A/ ■2016, df -2014; oonrelatk>ni greater .04 are significant sip ■ .05. 
Dedmal points omitted. 
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TABLE 34 

Corrtlallon of Conlenl Faclor> with Dwwoflraphio Characf rlillct of Facully* 



FACULTY 

CHARACTERISTIC 



DERIVED CONTENT FACTORS 



Personal/ 
Intellectual 
development 



Pedagogical 
training/ 
vocationai 
orientation 



Concept 
learning 



Schdarty 
training 



Religioue/ 
political beliefs 



Educa- 
tional 
beliett 



Group of 
scfiolan 
sharing 



Laam 
and apply 
skills 



Organized 
iKxJyof 
oonceptsand 
operationa 



Sex 


06 


14 


07 


04 


-04 


ao 


•01 


16 


01 


Ag« 


03 




00 


06 


oe 


oe 


•02 


•06 


00 


Academic rank 


oe 


-24 


oe 


01 


ce 


^7 


OB 


•IS 


"01 


Employment 
FulVPiMt tm* 


04 


15 


•03 


03 


03 


09 


•04 


08 


00 


Tenured 


00 


16 


oe 


03 


01 


07 


-04 


08 


01 


Yaart fuK-tkne 
college leaching 


00 


-18 


01 


01 


•02 


-07 


08 


•10 


•01 



Holes: N - 1964, df - 1962; oorrelatons greatsr than .04 are ligniflGant at p - .05. 
'Decimal points Ofnitted. 
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Chapters. Context 



American colleges vaiy greatly, and the possible number of contextual Influences on 
course planning Is substantial. For the most part, we drew on practical experience in 
constructing initial lists of potential influences that go beyond discipline and background 
considerations. Then, in interviews, we identified those influences that faculty members 
mentioned frequently and those that seemed important only in special situations. We 
also observed those contextual influences that faculty members tended to Unk as they 
discussed course planning with us. This reflnement process enabled us to develop seven 
groups of common influences that seem to adequately represent what faculty might 
attend to in course plarmlng: college goals, program goals, student characteristics and 
goals, external influences, facilities and staff assistance, pragmatic factors such as 
schedules and class size, and sources or services on the campus. In this chapter on 
contextual Influences, we will discuss what we have learned about each of these groups 
of Influences. 

Faculty Perceptions of College and Program Goals 

Although considerable research has been done on college missions and goals, faculty 
goals for speciflc courses and academic programs have been studied less frequently. 
Faculty course goals may be either explicit or implicit, and they may or may not relate 
closely to the overall college or program missions. Thus, we explored faculty perceptions 
of whether their course planning was influenced by program goals, college goals, or both. 

In the nejlections study we found, in general, that faculty considered college goals 
relatively unimportant In their course planning, except when college goals dictated level 
of student preparation (e.g., an open-door community college or a highly selective liberal 
arts college) or were especially prominent (e.g., a strong religious orientation). In some 
colleges, however, recent emphasis on Improving general education seemed to have 
heightened faculty consciousness about college goals. Tills was particularly true when 
core curricula were being developed and In subjects where faculty who preferred to teach 
their own majors recently had been assigned to teach courses for general education 
purposes. In contrast to college goals, program goals frequently were strongly influential 
as faculty planned courses. 

In the ReJlectUxw study, we asked faculty members to respond to an open-ended probe: 
"Tell me about the program that sponsors this course," and we listened for mentions of 
program goals In the answers. Additionally, we presented eight continua about program 
goals. We asked faculty members to tell us what the endpoints of the continua meant 
to them and, if possible, where their program should be placed on each continuum. The 
continua initially used dealt with: learning or applying concepts; educating for flrst 
degree versus further education; student orientation versus subject orientation; close 
versus loose coordination; production of knowledge (research) versus transmitting 
knowledge (teaching); and service to society versus other types of service orientations. We 
soon discovered that these items served as provocative conversation starters but, 
phrased as continua, were likely to produce ambiguous data. Faculty seldom viewed the 
endpoints of these continua as real dichotomies. 

Through the interviews, we found that the importance of program goals in course 
planning varied by academic fleld as well as by institutional setting. For example, in 
nursing, careful attention to program goals is fostered by such external forces as 
accreditation, state examination requirements, and the need to collaborate with practfce 
sites. In other cases, program goals are important because of the hierarchical nature of 
the discipline. Especially in science and mathematkis, many faculty Tiembers view 
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courses, and even study topics, as building blocks, not to be left to the whim of Individual 
Instructors. In contrast, facitlty members In other disciplines (for example . literature and 
sociology) may consider the Instructor's desire, expertise, and even caprice as essentlai 
to free academic exploration and creative teaching. 

Finally, a wide variety of program coordination patterns stemmed from college mission 
or local traditions, in some colleges, programs were so tightly coordinated that 
Instructors teaching sections of Introductory courses covered the same lesson on the 
same day; In others, section leaders In the same course had carte blanche. 

As the Interviews progressed, we sensed that goals were related to three types of 
autonomy. (1) student autonomy In course choice (versus many prescribed courses); (2) 
Instructor autonomy in course planning (versus strong coordination); and, finally. (3) 
program autonomy from the college as a whole (versus strong coordination of programs). 
In addition to observing these three loci of autononQr, we noted that autonomy (or Its 
opposite, coordination) may stem from different sources (e.g., the hierarchical nature of 
the field, deliberate faculty attempts to Interrelate disciplines, a distinctive college 
mission, external demands, or other factors). We became interested In the extent to 
which these important aspects of autonon^r (or coordination) can be assessed, irrespec- 
tive of Carnegie type of iiLstltutlon, and can influence course and program planning. 

In the Course Planning Exploration (CPE), we asked faculty to select a primary descriptor 
and goal for the program unit offering the course from among several options (Figure 9). 
In addition, faculty respondents were asked to characterize both their college and the 
sponsoring program on ftve-polnt scales according to emphasis on each of the following: 
mission (research, teaching, applied study), distincttveneiss of mission, degree of 
coordination, interrelatedness, and prescriptiveness (Figure 10). We also attempted to 
incorporate and explore the tliree dimensions of autonomy mentioned earlier through a 
set of brief statements (Figure 1 1). Finally, we asked faculty to indicate how strongly the 
goals of the college and sponsoring program influence them in plarming an Introductoiy 
course (Figure 12). 

Organlxatlonal Units Sponsoring Introductory Courses 

Most faculty members repotted that the unit sponsoring their course was either a single- 
field department (67.6%) or a multi-field division (19.4%) flable 35). Oa.er types of 
administrative arrangements were mentioned by onfy 13% of the faculty. Faculty 
members teaching history (25.7%), sociology (40.0%), and psychology (24.6%), and 
business (36.3%) wei-e most likely to report a divisional sponsor. Reflecting common 
differences in the organizational patterns of different types of colleges, the two-year 
college faculty were most likely to report a divisional sponsor and the df toral and 
compre..^nslve colleges a departmental sponsor. 

Faculty members were given options to describe the primary goal of the organizational 
unit ihat sponsors their Introductory course, typically the department or division (Table 
35). Overall, 53.5% of the faculty in the nine general education fields cited a general 
education goal for their department or division, 2 1 .8% believed the primary purpose was 
preparing majors, and orily 1.7% reported the key goal to be preparing students for 
graduate and professional school. For the professional schools, of course, the unit goals 
reported were quite different: 42.2% of the faculty members said the unit primarily 
prepared majors, 40.8% said it prepared students directly for careers, and only 7.8% said 
its purpose was general education. In all, 13.5% of the faculty surveyed saw the purpose 
of their unit as preparing students for transr<:r to four-year colleges. Since about half of 
i Jie total facu Ity responding were from community college •* is clear transfer preparation 
is viewed as only one of several teaching functions in t .» settings. 
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10* Whmt typs of organizational unit has Immadlata rasponalblllty for offaring tfils coursa? 
Plaaaa chack tha alngla most accurata dascripllon, 

I department composed of faculty from one iwademic or ocoipational field 
a diviiion composed of faculty from several occupationni or Academic fields 
a sequence or subprogram within an academic or occupatiooai department 
J « broadly based college committee (e.g.» ge«ieral education coaimittce, trade 

Band technical education committee) 
a coHcge-wide administrative unit 
other (please specify ) 



What would you say Is tha primary goal of tha organizational unit that sponsors your 
Introductory coursa? (Chack one) 

Q to offer general education courses to students in the college 

Q to prepare majors in an academic field 

D to prepare students for transfer to four-year colleges 

O to prepare Mudents for direct career entry 

CI to prepare students for entry to graduate and professional schools 

O other (please specify) 



(1:35) 



(1:26) 



Figure 9. Oiganlzatlonal unit's primary goal (CPE-I survey, questions 10- 1 !• page 2). 
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12. PfotfM ckch the appropriate number art each acale at the right to Mkale how true ^ach 
statement Is for 




a. your college (or university) as a whole, and 










b, the organizational unit (program) that sponsors your course 








a. My college 




My progrmm 




Not 

at all Very 
true true 


Not 
at all 

true 




Way 
true 




Teaching is a major goal 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 


3 




(1:2a) 


Retearc*^ if a major goal 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 


3 




(1:29) 
(1:30) 


Students should learn concepts 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 


3 




(1:31) 
(1:32) 


Students should apply concepts 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 


3 




(1:33) 
(1:34) 


Course content is tightly 
coordinated 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 


3 




(1:35) 
(1:36) 


Student programs are largely 
prescribed 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 


3 




(1:37) 
(I:3«) 


The mission is distinctive 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 


3 




(!::») 
(1:40) 


The mission is clearly understood 
by faculty 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 


3 




(l!4l) 
(1:42) 


Courses are very much interrelated 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 


3 




(1:43) 
(1:44) 


Programs are very much 
interrelated 


1 2 3 4 5 








(l'4S) 
(1:46) 



Figure 10. Organizational emphasis (CPE-I survey, quesUon 12, page 3). 
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23 


PIm$9 clrcl§ th& Mpproprfam numbor on th§ Bcsh «f ttm righl at Mch iMtagraph bolow to IndlcMt^ 




how woll tho $tMt0ffHHit doicrlbos tho progrm that Bpon§or$ ttm introdkKiory oouno yoii toach. 






Nol at all 


V«ry nHtcta 






Uke my program like my program 


A. 


In mv Drosrtm. fftcultv iMlieve that liudenii leArn 


1 


X 3 ^ J III"'/ 




moil effectively when Ihey follow ihcir own intereiu. 








Thui, we offer i rather broid range of couriei and 








letroing experiences and allow itudenti to chooie 








from them. 






B. 


In my program, we are guided by the belief that all 


I 


2 3 4 5 (ii4a) 




Itudenti ihould cover limilar topici in introductory 








couriei. Deciiioni about courie content, therefore, 








are made by a group of faculty or the chairperson or 








they reflect employer needs. Therefore I have little 








autonomy in selecting the content. 






C. 


In general, content and skills taught in my program 


1 


2 3 4 5 (l:4f) 




are hierarchical in nature. Consequently, the faculty 








feel it is esiential for students to enroll in courses 








in a specific sequence so that each courie serves 








ai pan of a set of building blocks. 






D. 


In my program, the faculty believe it is important to 


I 


2 3 4 5 (1:30) 




link course content with the topics uught in other 








fieldet. Therefore, as we help students plan their 








programi, we luesi to them that they ihould enroll 








in courses in other programi. 








At my college, many curricular deciiioni are made 


I 


2 3 4 5 (1:31) 




outiide the program. Deciiioni about what courses 








students should uke, what the course content should 








be, and in what sequence the courses should be taken 








are often decided in commiuees or forums other than 








within the program, particularly for introductory 








courses. 







Figure 1 1. Autonomy In course planning (CPE-I survey, question 13, page 4). 
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IN PLANNING MY INTRODUCTORY COURSE THE FOLLOWING CONSIDERATIONS 
INFLUENCE ME: 






Not at 
all 




Vwy 
itrongly 




The diilinclive |oili of my collegn 


1 2 


3 


4 5 


(2:S0) 


The tpecific goali of my program or depwunem. 


1 2 


3 


4 5 


(2:Sl) 


The general retponiibility «>f my program in 
contributing to the college 


1 2 


3 




(2jS2) 


The extent to which my program preicribei what 
I teach 


1 2 


3 




(2:33) 


The extent to which content ii interrelated with 
other prog'«tmi 


1 2 


3 




(2jS4) 


The requirement! of couriei itudenti will Uke later 


1 2 


3 




(2:SS) 


Other 











Figure 12. Organizational Influences (CPE-I survey, question 17, page 1 1). 



TABLE 3S 

Ch«r«cttirUtlo> of Introductory Courtt 



GENERAL PRE* 

EDUCATION PROFESSKDNAL AU. 

(n^lOS) (n«206) (A^231 

CHARACTERISTIC {%) (%) (%) 



Unit offorlng oours^ 

Department-ilnolo fMd sa.l 65.9 67.6 

Division— Mv»ral floldt 19.2 22.4 19.4 

Sequence or subprogram of department 4.3 6.3 4.4 

College commitlse 27 2.0 2.6 

Cdlege-wide unit 3.5 1.0 3.3 

Other 2.6 2.9 2.7 

Primary goal of sponsoring unit 

General education 53.5 7.8 48.9 

Prepara majors 21.8 42.2 23.4 

Prepare atudents lor tri^sfer 14.6 4.9 13.5 

Prepare directly for careers 2.3 40.8 5.7 

Prepare for graduate/ professional school 1.7 1 .0 1 .6 

Other 7.2 3.4 6.9 



Rsfsrances: Appendixes E and F. Tablst lO-GE and lO-P. 
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Among faculty members teaching nonprofessional Introductoiy. courses, 50 to 60% saw 
general education as the prlmaiy organizational purpose of the unit, llie exception^} were 
faculty members teaching psychology (43.8%). biology (31.1%), and math<ematlcs 
(36.3%), who were least likely to see general education as their programs' pur^;ose. In 
these same fields, faculty were likely to see as important educational purposes both 
prepa' ' i of tnajors (psychology, 30.3%: biology, 36.3%; mathemattes, 33.3%) and 
preparui(^ "ttudents for transfer (psychology, 17.4%; biology, IS.6%; mathematics, 
19.0%). 

Veiy few faculi« ' ss than 10%) teaching the general education courses said career 
preparation was uie primary purpose of their program. As expected, this was not true 
of the three preprofesslonal ttelds. Faculty in these three fields were about equally divided 
in saying their program prepared majors (42.2%) and prepared students directly for 
careers (40.8)%; of course, these are not mutually exclusive categories. 

Characterlttlct of Sponsoring Programs 

Probing more fully into faculty members' perceptions of the sponsoring program, we 
asked them to respond to several statements about program dimensions. Using the same 
flve-polnt scale, we asked the same questions about the college (Figure 10). 

In discussing the responses, we focus first on questions about the mission and goals of 
the program and college and on whether faculty view them ls distinctive and well 
understood. Later, we turn to faculty perceptions of program and coltege coordination, 
prescription, and interrelationships. 

Faculty Perceptions of Program Goals 

More than 90% of all responding faculty groups felt that teaching was a nxajor goal of the 
program sponsoring their course; this perception did not differ significantly across 
academic fields or across types of Institutions. In contrast, less than 20% of faculty felt 
that research was a major program goal; the smallest percentages were in the preprofes- 
slonal fields. Faculty teaching In literature, histoiy, biology, and Romance languages 
were most likely to sav research was a major goal of their program. TTiese results are 
summarized in Tablet 36 and 37. 

Irrespective of field, a slightly smaller percentage of faculty teaching in comprehensive 
and doctoral universities said that teaching was a major goal. And, similarly, when 
disciplines were considered separately, the perception of research as a program goal 
dllTered significantly across college types in the manner expected. That Is, faculty 
members in doctoral universities were most likely to report research as a program goal, 
whereas those in two-year colleges (and occasionally Liberal Arts II colleges) were least 
likely to do so. 

Seeing that students learn concepts was a program goal for nearly 90% of the faculty, with 
little variation across disciplines. Overall, a slightly smaller percentage of Instructors fell 
that the program goals required st idents to apply concepts as distinct from learning 
Ihem. Here we observed a few fields where applying concepts was seen as a more 
important program goal than learning them (composition, 90.2%; educational psychol- 
ogy, 95.7%; and Romance languages, 88.6%). In the remaining fields, applfcaUon was 
viewed as considerably less important. Hiere was relative unanimity of response within 
fields, irrespective of college type. The only disciplines where differences occurred by type 
of college were biology and fine arts. It is not clear why biology faculty and fine arts faculty 
tn doctoral universities put less emphasis on both learning and applying concepts. 
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TABLE 36 

P«ro«ivMl Charaetoriatlea of Sponsorino ProgriiM ('H'nM of My ProgrMn") 



uriAn»^U 1 cHiSi PC 


GENERAL 
EDUCATION 
(n»2105) 
(%) 


PRE- 
PROFESSIONAL 
{n-2M) 


ALL 

(NL2311) 


TeacMng a major goal 


91.1 


97.0 


91.6 


Resaarch a major goal 


19.7 


9.4 


18.8 


StudantB should learn concepts 


87.8 


91.6 


88.1 


Students should apply concepts 


82.6 


92.1 


83.5 


Mission is distinctive 


60.0 


82.2 


62.0 


Mission is understood by faculty 


71.3 


85.8 


72.6 



Rsfsrsnca: Appendixes E and F. Tables 1 1-GE and 11 -p. 



TABLE 37 

Faculty Views of Goals In Their Program, by Academic Field 

PERCENTAGE OF :\ CULTY MEMBERS REPORTING THAT: 

(A) Teaching Is a major goal in my program.* 

(B) "Research is a major Qo&i in my program." 



(A) (B) 
-TEACHING" "RESEA 
ACADEMIC FIELN IS GOAL" ISGOi 



English composition 907 14.9 

Literature 88 7 24 9 

Hislofy 907 27.3 

Sociology 935 152 

Psychology 96 1 18.9 

Biology _ 87 9 21.9 

Mathematics l§a 16.4 

Fine arts 927 18.6 

Romance languages 92 9 21.9 

Educational psychology 97 9 13.0 

Nursing 98 0 e.O 

Business 955 ^qO 

All faculty 916 18.8 



Refere«>ee: Appendixes E and F. Tables 1 1 GE and n P. 
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DistlnctlveneM and CUfliy of Program MlMlon 

Over 60% of the faculty responding think their program's mission Is distinctive, and over 
70% believe It Is understood by the faculty fTablc 38: also Table 36). SlgnlHcant 
dJlTerences exist across fields: the lowest percentages of faculty believing the program 
mission is dlsUnctlve are In psychology (49.7%) and sociology (50.0%). while the highest 
percentages are In nursing (98.5%), educational psychology (87.2%), fine arts (73. 1%), 
and Romance languages (70.4%) . The dlOierences among fields regarding distinctiveness 
of program mission are not statlstlcaUy significant. 

When discipline is held constant, faculty in most fields differ by college types on wheUier 
the program mission is distinctive or understood by faculty or both. Except in sociology, 
faculty respondents in comprehensive and doctoral universities arc more likely than 
others to report that a mlaslon Is not dlstlncUve and not clearly understood. 

Faculty Perceptions of CoUege Goala 

Faculty were asked how they perceived college goals and mission. The questions were 
parallel to those about their program-level perceptions. Tlie summary results are seen 
In Table 39. More detail about responses to the missions of teaching and research are 
In Table 40. 

About 85% of faculty felt that teaching was a major college goal (fewer than perceived 
teaching as an Important goal for their own program), and this percentage did not diflfer 
significantly across academic fields. 

Although we have not shown the distribution by college type in the text tables, faculty 
views of whether teaching is a college goal differed significantly by college type for 
essentially all disciplines. In every Held, a smaller percentage of faculty at doctoral 
universities said that teaching was a major college goal. This plausible result was In 
contrast to the unanimity across college types for program goals. 

Overall, only 19.2% of faculty said that research was a major goal of their college (slmUar 
to the response for their own program). These results Indicate that, at least in faculty 
perceptions a stronger college emphasis on teaching does not necessarily reduce the 
emphasis on research when the two are considered separately. 

Faculty teaching the social sciences were least likely to perceive research as a college goal 
(sociology, 13.7%: and psychology, 11.1%) whUe 20 to 38% of faculty members teaching 
Romance languages, literature, history, mathematics, e<lv^-a*ional psychology, and 
nursing perceived research as a stronger college mission. F\>v ..'-me fields (particularly 
in scientific areas), faculty members perceived the research in.?«^.'iion as stronger at ttit 
program level: for other fields, faculty appear to believe research is a goal support ed more 
strongly by the college than by the program. 

When disciplines were considered separately, the perception of research as a college goal 
differed significantly across college tj^pes as expected: that is. faculty In doctoral 
universities were most likely to report research as a college goal and faculty at two-year 
colleges were least likely tc do sc. 

Seeing that students "learn concepts ' was viewed as a college goal by 75.8% of faculty 
respondents, with little variation acroHS disciplines. A smaller percentage overall (67.9%) 
of the faculty in the nine general education fields felt that college goals required students 
to "apply concepts," while 74.9% of the pre-professional faculty members saw this as an 
important college mission. As was true for program goals, faculty were divided between 

er|c [^l^ 
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TABLE M 

FicuHyVliwo f MttincllvtMM and aarlty of Proorwn MImIoii 

PERCEMTAGE OF FACaiY MEMBERS REPORTING 1>UT: 
*^^ program's mltilon it:" 

(A) Diitinctivs.' 

(B) Wtff uTKkritood by faculty/ 



(A) (B) 
DISTINCTIVE WEU UNDERSTOOD 



English composition 60.4 70.7 

Uteraturo Qsy 737 

Hl«tofy 527 67.3 

Sociology SO.O 70.4 

Psychology 49.7 64.9 

Biology 54.3 qqq 

Mathematics 63.4 75.2 

R«»af1s 73.1 75.3 

Romance languages 70.4 76.2 

Educational psychology 87.2 89.3 

Nursing 98.5 96.9 

Business 67.4 75.5 

All faailty 62.0 72.6 



Rsfsrsies: AppondixeiE and F. Tables 1VGEand1VP. 



TABLE 39 

Ptfoelvad Characltrlstlos of College ("True of My College**) 



GENERAL PRE* 

EDUCATION PROFESSIONAL ALL 

(^2105) (/W206) (Afr2311) 
CHARACTERISTIC ,%) ' 

Teaching a major goal 84.3 89.2 S^.d 

Research a major goal 19.4 16.6 19.2 

Students should learvi concepts 75.1 82.9 75.8 

Students should apply concepts 67.9 74.9 66.5 

Mission is dsUndh/e 52.5 74.3 54.4 

Mission is undetiKtood by faculty 54.8 72.9 56.4 



Hsfen^noe: Appondixei E and F, Tablet 12.GE and 12*P. 
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TABLE 40 

Faoully Vl«wt of OmIs In Th«lr Collofl*. by AotdMiUe FMd 

PSRCENTAQE OF FACULTY MEMBERS REPORTING THAT: 

(A) Ttachtng is a m^jor goal in my cotiaga * 

(B) ■Ramrch it a major goal in my cdiega.' 





(A) 


(B) 




TEACHINQ 


"RESEARCH 




IS A GOAL' 


ISAQOAL' 


English composition 


84.7 


15.3 


Literature 


'/7.0 


25.0 


History 


85.9 


23.3 


Sociology 


87.0 


13.6 


Psychology 


89.3 


11.1 


Biology 


83.0 


18.1 


Mathematice 


84.2 


20 ^ 


Fine arts 


8S.2 


19.9 


Romance languages 


83.4 


30.0 


educational psychology 


78.8 


36.2 


Nursing 


94.0 


38.8 


Business 


91.2 


9.9 


All faculty 


84.8 


19.2 



R«fiMr«nc«: AppendlxM E and F, Tables 1?/GE and 12-P. 
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fields where applying concepts was seen as more Important than learning concepts 
(composition, math, Romance languages, educational psychology, and business) and the 
remaining fields, where application was viewed as considerably less important. 

There is consistency in faculty perceptions of college goals within fields, irrespective of 
college type. The' only differences within disciplines by type of college occur in 
mathematics and fine arts. The reasons for differences in these fields are not clear. 

DlitinctiveneM and Clarity of College Mistion 

Nearly 55% of the faculty thought their college's mission was dlstincUve, and about the 
same percentage (56%) believe it is understood by the faculty. Both of these percentages 
are smaller than for the program mission; in general, pro^-am missions are viewed as 
more distinctive and better understood. Faculty in the varied academic fields difler on 
whether they perceived the college mission as distinctive but not in whether they believe 
it is understood. Specifically, history, psychology, sociology, and biology faculty were less 
likely than faculty in other fields to view college mission as distinctive (less than 50%). 
While over 70% of some groups felt their program mission was distinctive and well 
understood fTable 38), only in nursing did a very high percentage of faculty view the 
colleigemission as both distinctive and well understood. This information is summarized 
in Table 41. 

When disciplines are examined separately, seemingly random differences occur by 
college type on whether the college mission is distinctive or understood by faculty. These 
differences are found among faculty members teaching composition, history, biology, fine 
arts, and mathematics. 

Coordination, Pretcriptlon, and Interrelateduett of Courses at the Program Level 

We were interested in the extent to which faculty believe that programs coordinate course 
plaiming, prescribe student programs, and imike deliberate attempts to interrelate 
courses (Tables 42 and 43 summarize our results). 

Overall, 55.7% of faculty respondents felt that their program tightly coordinated its 
courses. There was a considerable range in perception, however, from sociology (37.5%) 
to mathematics (76. 1%) to nursing (97.0%). Holding academic field constant, differences 
across the six college types on whether there was tight coordination were reported only 
by composition and history instructors. 

Overall, 57.2% of the responding faculty felt that students' programsof study were laigefy 
prescribed by their units. The variation ranged from 42.1% in history to 64.3% in 
mathematics and 96.9% in nursing. Holding academic field constant, there were no 
statistically significant differences across the six college types. 

Overall, 60.8% of faculty felt that courses within their program were interrelated. Again, 
there was variation across disciplines, ranging from 46.3% in history to 70.3% in 
mathematics and 97.0% in nursing. Across the six college types, faculty in history and 
biology perceived differing amounts of interrelatedness within programs differently. At 
the doctoral universities, faculty reported less interrelatedness than they did at other 
types of colleges. We remind the reader that the responses represent faculty percepUons 
of the extent of coordination, not the extent that exists on any objective measure. It is 
possible that faculty members in certain fields may report low coordination because they 
perceive current levels to be inadequate, or they may report high levels of coordination 
ff they are concerned that they have Insufficient autonomy. 
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TABLE 41 

Faculty Vltwt of WttlnctlwwM and a»rlty of CoUtpt MImIoh 

PERCENTAGE OF FACULTY MEMBERS REPORTING THAT: 
ThacoKoQamiuionlar 

(A) ■Oisdnctlvt' 

(B) 'Wall undarakwd by faculty 

(A) (B) 
DISTINCTIVE WELL UNDERSTOOD 



Engiiah composition 

Literature 

History 

Socioiogy 

Psychology 

Biology 

Mathematics 

Fine arts 

Romance languages 
Educational psychology 
Nursing 
Business 

All faculty 



Rclvrwic*: Appendixes E and F. Tables 12-GE and 12-P. 



54.0 
57.8 
46.3 
45.9 
49.7 
48.4 
55.3 
57.0 
55.7 
74.5 
89.6 
66.7 

54.4 



55.3 
61.2 
51.5 
51.1 
49.5 
52.9 
57.5 
54.6 
57.4 
68.1 
87.7 
64.9 

56.4 



TABLE 42 



Peroelwd Coofdinatlon at Program Leva! and Coltaga Laval 



CHARACTERISTIC 



Program laval 

Course tightly coordinated 
Student programs largely prescribod 
Courses are intenelated 
Collega level 
Course tightly coordinated 
Student programs largely prescrjt>ed 
Courses are inten-elated 
Programs are intenelated 



GENERAL 
EDUCATION 
(^^105) 



5i,.1 
54.8 
58.3 

33.0 
48.1 
27.1 
23.0 



PRE- 
PROFESSIONAL 
(n-206) 



71.8 
81.0 
85.7 

43.6 
58.7 
47.3 
347 



ALL 



55.7 
57.2 
60.6 

34.0 
49.0 
28.9 
24.1 



Raferance: Appendixes E and F, TaWos 12-GE and 12-P. 
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TABLE 43 



Paoulty Vtoira of Program Coordination, Proaoription, and Couraa' Intarralalodnaaa 



PERCENTAGE OF FACULTY MEMBERS REP0RTI^K3 THAT: 
In my ptogram, 

(A) X^mriai ara dahtfy ooordinatad " 

(B) "Studam prooramt ara larpaly pratoribad.'' 

(C) *Courtaa wa vary much Intarralatad." 

(A) (B) (C) 

COORDINATED PRESCRIBED INTERRELATED 



English composition 


52.1 


58.7 


59.6 


Literature 


49.3 


53.2 


50.5 


History 


42.5 


42.1 


463 


Sociology 


37.5 


42.2 


55.9 


Psychology 


36.9 


43.4 


55.0 


Biology 


50.2 


55.2 


55.9 


Mathematics 


76.1 


64.3 


70.3 


Fine arts 


62.8 


83.5 


59.8 


Romance languages 


67.6 


62.6 


69.4 


Educational psychology 


652 


89.1 


80.8 


Nursing 


97.0 


96.9 


97.0 


Business 


56.6 


65.1 


80.0 


All (acuity 


55.7 


57.2 


60.8 



RctorMtoa: Appendixes E and P, Tables 12 GE and 12-P. 
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Coordination, Prescription, and InterrelatedneM of Cotirtei at th^ College Level 

Questions about the extent to which the college coordinates counses, prescribes student 
programs, and attempts to Interrelate courses were parallel to those asked about 
programs. A summary view of these comparisons Is given In Table 44. 

Overall, only 34% of responding faculty felt that their college strongly coordinated 
programs (as co?^ipared to 55% who viewed the program as exercising strong coordina- 
tion). The range of different perceptions about college coordination Is narrower than for 
programs, from psychology (23.2%). history (25.0%) and sociology (25.5%) to Romance 
languages (46.0%), mathematics (43.0%). and nursing (49.2%). When academic field Is 
held constant, differences across the six college types occurred only In history. 

According to 49% of the faculty, their college prescribes student programs of study less 
than their program does (57%). Hiere were no significant differences across the nine 
general education fields In faculty perspectives about whether there Is college-level 
prescription, but among the pre-professlonal fields, faculty reported greater prescrlptlve- 
ness. Holding academic field constant, composition and biology differed across the six 
college types, and greater prescription was perceived by faculty teaching In two-year and 
Liberal Arts II colleges. Within most disciplines, program-level prescription was 
perceived as strongest In liberal arts colleges: college-level prescription was also 
perceived as strong in both Uberal Arts II and two-year colleges. 

Overall, only 28.9% of faculty felt that courses within their college are Interrelated, 
compared with 60.8% who perceived strong Interrelatedness within chelr own programs. 
Faculty in nursing and business most often perceived college-wide Interrelatedness, 
possibly because requirements mandating student coursework outside their programs 
are common. Modest but significant variation of perception on this matter occurs, 
ranging from biology Instructors (2 1 .8%) who perceive little Interrelationship to business 
Instructors (57.2%) who perceive the greatest college-wide Interrelatedness. Only faculty 
In history and biology perceived the amount of Interrelatedness within the college 
different^ by college type. Faculty In these fields at the doctoral universities report less 
Interrelation than Is reported by faculty at other college types. 

Less than 30% of the responding faculty believe programs are Interrelated at the college 
level, and there Is no significant variation among academic fields. When field Is held 
constant and the six college types compared, history, biology, mathematics, and fine arts 
faculty differ. The general tendency Is for faculty at the doctoral universities to perceive 
less Interrelatedness. 

Correlations among the Items dealing wUh program and college characteristics are 
shown In Tables 45 and 46. Research and teaching mission are negatively associated In 
faculty perceptions at both program and college levels. At both levels, as well, faculty 
responses about the teaching mission are positively correlated with most other questions 
we posed In this set. while their responses about the research mission are uncorrelated 
with the other questions. This result Is reasonable since our survey asked questions 
about various aspects of teaching, rather than research. The items concerned with 
learning and applying concepts are related, but these two are uru^lated to items 
concerned with coordination, prescription, and Interrelatedness. 

In factor analysis, only two sets of Items emerge, ateachlng/ applying concepts dimension 
and an autonomy /coordination dimension. Teaching and research missions are not part 
of either factor for college goals. (For details of the factor analysis see Appendbc 0, Tables 
8 and 9.) 
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TABLE 44 

F iMiHy Wkfm ol Co l teflt CoordlMtlon, Prttoriptfon, and Cour— tntm#toudn— by CoM»o > 

PEPCENTAQE OF FACULTY MEMBCRS REPORTING THAT: 
•lnmy< 



(A) "CouTMi M tiQhtfy ooordlmted; 

(B) "SttJdtnt pfoortrnt w Itrp^ly prttcribtd.' and 

(C) *CourMt art vary much intarrtlatad * 





lA) 


(B) 


(C) 




COORDINATED 


PRESCRIBED 


INTERRELATED 


Engliih composition 


33.8 


50.4 


28.4 


Uteratur* 


32.9 


49.6 


26.6 


Histoiy 


25.0 


42.3 


23.3 


Sodoiogy 


25.5 


46.3 


24.1 


Psychology 


23.2 


41.6 


22.5 


Biology 


30.3 


44.6 


21.8 


Mathematics 


43.0 


51.8 


38.8 


Rne arts 


33.2 


54.8 


24.2 


Romance languages 


46.0 


47.3 


27.3 


Educational psychology 


34.8 


61.7 


2&5 


Nursing 


49.2 


57.2 


49.3 


Business 


44.0 


58.3 


57.2 


All ^hy 


34.0 


49.0 


28.9 



RotaTMiM: Appendixes E and F, Tables 12-GE and 12-P. 
TABLE 45 

Inleroorreiatlons of Faculty Perceptions of Program Characteristic** 



PROGRAM CHARACTERISTCS 



PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 


TeacMng a 
major goal 


Research 


Learn 
concept! 


Apply 
concepts 


Coord 


PrescritM Distinct Understood 


Research a major goal 


-19 












Students should learn concepts 


36 


02 










Students should apply concepts 


34 


01 


61 








Courses tightly coordinated 


17 


00 


27 


37 






Students programs 
largely prescribed 


09 


00 


09 


16 


40 




Mission is distinctive 


29 


01 


34 


39 


40 


33 


Mission is understood 


36 


-03 


37 


37 


39 


26 60 


Courses are interrelated 


23 


05 


28 


33 


44 


33 43 49 



Notes: N- 1041, dV- 1040; correlations greater than .(^ > ve significant at p > .OS. 
Dedmal points omitted. 
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TABLE 4e 

hmoowtotloM of Faculty Parctptfont of Coll»o« Chtriclftotio* 

COU£QE CHARACTERISTICS 



COLLEGE CHARACTERISTICS 


TMchlnga 
major oosi 


RMMTCh 


Lsam 

concepts 


Apply 

oonotpto 


Coord 




DiUinct 


Undtrtiood InWTsleM 


Research a major goal 


-22 
















Studenti should learn concepts 


39 


03 














Students should apply concepts 


34 


04 


70 












Courses tightly coordinated 


18 


-04 


34 


35 










Students programs 


















largely prescribed 


06 


-01 


13 


14 


36 








Mission is distinctive 


30 


01 


41 


42 


42 


30 






Mission is understood 


34 


-05 


42 


41 


41 


23 


67 




Courses are interrelated 


24 


-01 


37 


40 


49 


28 


48 


50 


Programs are inten^lated 


21 


03 


35 


36 


47 


28 


48 


49 76 



No(m: N m 1 d35. df • 1 933; correlations greater than .04 are significant at p • .05. 
t)ecim«l points omitted. 
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Antonomy for Faculty, Studentt, and Procramt 

To obtain more information on faculty views of coordination, prescription, and Interre- 
latedness, we used several statements that expressed possible program philosophies 
related to coordination and to the amount of autonomy granted to students, faculty, and 
programs. These items were not pilot -tested before being included in the survey, and, 
in retrospect, we would have worded them differently. Most of the statements offered a 
premise and a conclusion (Figure 11). It is possible that faculty agreed with the premise 
but rejected the statement because they disa{|reed with the conclusion, or the reverse. 
Summary results are shown in Tables 47 and 48. (Details are In Appendixes E and F, 
Table 13.) 

In all, 25.6% of the responding faculty thought that students In their program were 
allowed wide freedom to choose courses because faculty believe this promotes most 
effecUve learning. Only 7.5% ofthe nursing faculty and 1 7.9% ofthe mathematics faculty 
agreed that this was true In their programs, but 4 1 .0% of the psychology faculty members 
endorsed this statement. In general, less student freedom was reported in the 
preprofesslonal fields. Faculty views appear to be characteristic of fields rather than 
institutions since, when disciplines were considered separately, there were no significant 
differences by type of college. 

Only 35.1% ofthe faculty members felt that program attempts to ensure that certain 
types of concepts are covered reduced faruly autonomy in course planning. Instructors 
In mathematics (66. 1%), nursing (59. 1%), Px)mance languages (40.0%), and composition 
(39.4%) were the most likely to Indicate lack of autonomy. For mathematics, Romance 
languages, and composition, differences also occurred across types of institutions. 
Faculty members in two-year colleges and doctoral universities felt the least autono- 
mous. The question was not phrased to reveal whether faculty who sacrifice autonomy 
for content coverage consider that trade-off a gain or a loss. 

Another statement was Included to explore potential loss of autonomy for both faculty 
and students due to the hierarchical nature of content in a field. In all, 58.4% of general 
education faculty and 79.0% of preprofesslonal faculty believed the nature of the field 
limits autonomy. The hierarchical view of course content as consisting of an essential 
sequence of "building blocks" was strongly endorsed by faculty In certain fields: nursing, 
95.5%: mathematics, 92.4%: Romance languages, 85.4%: and composition, 69.4%. 
Faculty In some other fields felt quite the opposite: for example, histoiy (23.2%) and 
sociology (29.3%). These discipline-related views were consistent across types of 
colleges, except that, among composition teachers, those In Liberal Arts I colleges were 
least likely to feel that hierarchy restricted the way courses were structured. 

Facultywere asked whether, in their program, they stressed interrelatedness by advising 
students to take courses in other programs. As a group, the Introductory course 
instructors for general edicatlon fields were divided Into thirds, with one-third Indicating 
this behavior was "much like my program," one-third "not at all like my program," and 
the rest falling in between. In the three preprofesslonal fields, a greater percentage of 
faculty said they advised students to take courses outslHe the program. Although 
differences across disciplines were statistically significant, they were not large. Faculty 
in the preprofesslonal fields (55.1%), mathematics (40.5%), and biology (45.8%) most 
often indicated they steered students toward other programs; composition (29. 1%) and 
literature (29.8%) faculty least often indicated such an activity. Differences occurred by 
type of college for composition, literature, and biology. 

In general, faculty teaching introductory courses believe that most decisions concerning 
the content and sequence of Introductory courses are made within their program. Only 
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TABLE 47 



PmMhind Aulonomy of Sponsoring Prog 


rami Faoulty, and Studento (''Muoh Like My Program**) 


CHARACTERISTIC 


EDUCATION 
(/ta2lOS) 
1%) 


PRE* 
PROFESSIONAL 
(n-200) 
(^) 


ALL 
(NU2311) 
(^) 


Studenii have wide choice of courses 


26.1 


19.0 


25.6 


Faculty have Hdie autonomy in choosing 
couree content 


34.0 


36.2 


3b. 1 


Content of course limited by hierarchical 
nature of field 


58.4 


79.0 


60.2 


In advising, faculty stress intenelatedness 
of fields and courses 


34.8 


55.1 


36.5 


Many curricular decisions are made at level 
broader than program 


24.6 


206 


24.2 



Rsfersnce: Appendixes E and F. Tables 13-GE and 13-P. 
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Faculty Views of Course Planning Autonomy 



PERCGNTAGG OF FACULTY fwlEMBERS REPORTING THAT: 
in my program*: 

(A) "Ws make coordinated decisions about course content as a group, therefors I havs little autonomy In selecting content.* 

(B) "Many decisions about course content, sequence, and requirements are nfiade at a level above the program." 

(C) The course content is quite hierarchical.'' 

(A) IB) 10 

CCM3RDINATE0 PRESCRIBED HIERARCHtCAL 



English composition 


39.4 


25.4 


69.4 


Literature 


25.5 


25.0 


50.5 


History 


22.0 


30.8 


23.2 


Sociology 


20.6 


25.0 


29.3 


Psychology 


26.5 


22.6 


47.8 


Biology 


324 


21.1 


52.8 


Mathematics 


66.1 


23.8 


92.4 


Fine arts 


21 2 


23.7 


50.5 


Flomance languages 


40.0 


20.7 


85.3 


Educational psychology 


16.7 


22.9 


81.3 


Nursing 


59 1 


17.9 


95.5 


Business 


30 0 


21.9 


656 


All faculty 


35 1 


242 


60.2 



Rsfsrenco: Appendixes E and F. Tables 13 GE and 13-?. 
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24.6% of the general education faculty and 20.6% of the preprofesslonal faculty reported 
such decisions were made externally, while over 50% of both groups said this was not at 
all true. Notably, faculty teaching in educational psychology and psychology In the least 
selective types of colleges viewed decision-making as more centralized. 

Inflatnce of Program and College Goals on Coarse Plannliig 

We have described in considerable detail several aspects of faculty perceptions of their 
program's and college's role In curricular planning. But are the program and college goals 
and coordinating mechanisms actually influential as the instructors plan their individ- 
ual courses? In a later report, we will present an analysis linking various program 
characteristics and perceived dimensions of autonon^ with the decisions faculty indicate 
they make. In this report, we summarize the extent to which faculty heUeve these factors 
Influence them (Table 49). To collect these perceptions, faculty members were asked to 
lndk:ate which of several sets of goals and related pressures influenced their course 
planning (Figure 12). Program and college goals were included among the potential 
influences. 

Among general education faculty members, program goals (65.2%) and the need for the 
program to contribute to the general college mission (65.4%) were about equally 
influential. Romance language, composition, and mathematics instructors tended to 
rate these Influences as strongest. In keeping with the service role they often play for the 
college as a whole; psychology and sociology instructors saw them as least influential. 
And, as would be expected, in the preprofesslonal courses. Intended mostly for majors, 
program goals were considerably more influential. Eighty-three percent of preprofes- 
slonal faculty cited strong Influence from program goals, while attributing less Influence 
to the p.ogram's contribuUon to the college (63.0%). Preparing students for the 
requirements of later courses also was a strong Influence for faculty generally (59.3%). 
Mathematics Instructors (87.3%), Romance language Instructors (73.7%), and Instruc- 
tors In nursing (81.8%) and business (72.6%) viewed such preparation as a veiy strong 
Influence. Probably because their Introductoiy course would be a one-time experience 
for many students, fine arts Instructors viewed preparation for future courses as 
minimally Influential (29.6%). 

In contrast to pi-pgram goals, only 36.5% of all faculty said that the goals of the college 
were Influential as they planned courses. While there was no slgnlflcant difi'erence across 
general education fields on the Influence of college goals, preprofesslonal faculty rated 
them as slightly more influenUal (48.8%). When academic field was held constant, faculty 
teaching In diflerent types of colleges viewed the Influence of college and program mission 
differently. Such differences occurred In more than one field but no pattern related to 
college type for these differences was Immediately apparent. 

Because of the current emphasis on core courses and interdisciplinary teaching, we 
asked about the Influence of attempting to Interrelate content among programs. Less 
than 40% of the faculty said that this was an Important Influence. Business (55.0%), 
mathemaUcs (46.5%), and nursing (46.9%) Instructors were most likely to cite content 
Interrelatediiess as a strong influence. 

The Influences faculty feel from program and college missions, prescriptlveness, and 
attempts to Interrelate content are closely associated. The moderately strong and 
consistent correlations among them are shown In Table 50. Factor analvsis of these 
Influence Items revealed that they all belonged to a single influence factor (Appendix G, 
Table 10). HiIs implies that a faculty member Influenced by one of these missions Is likely 
to be Influenced by others as well. Perhaps some faculty members take a broad adaptive 
view of the environment as they plan their courses while others do not. 
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TABLE 49 

InBuww of CcHff and Program Go«l» on Courao Planning flnftaiMitiar) 



INrLUcNCc 


GEhERAL 
EDUCATION 
(n^lOS) 


PRE- 
PROFESSIONAL 
(n-ZOt) 

{^) 


ALL 

(^12311) 
(%) 


CoHege goala 


35.3 


48.8 


36.5 


Program goala 


65.2 


83.0 


66.7 


Program contribution to college 


65.4 


63.0 


65.2 


Program preacription 


44.8 


56.6 


45.9 


Content interrelatedness 


37.4 


48.3 


38.3 


Student requirements later 


57.8 


74.2 


59.3 



R«ftf«fic«: Appandixea E and ^, Tables 14-GE and 14-P. 



TABLE 50 

Intercorflatlon of Influence of College and Program Goala* 



INFLUENCES 



INFLUENCES Distinaive goal! 

of my ooll«»53 


Proflfim 
goali 


Responsibility 
locollflgs 


Prosed bed 


Later 
requirenwits 


Distinctive goals of my college 


56 










Specific goals of my program 


53 


56 








General responsibility of program to college 


35 


47 


38 






Extent to which program presctibes what 1 teacfi 


34 


33 


39 


42 




Requirements of courses students will take later 


26 


37 


31 


41 


44 



No(ae: N - 1 d6d, dfm^9H^\ cof relations greater than .04 are aigniUcant at p - .05. 
*Oecimal points omitted. 
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Student Ctiaracteristics 

Powell and Shanker's interviews with faculty in higher education (1982) indicated that 
student characteristics and student reactions to a class influence how teachers plan their 
course. 

In the Rejlectlons study, in response to open-ended questions about their course, 
instructors frequently mentioned student characteristics such as gender, social class, 
ethnicity, preparation, and effort. Except for matters we have classlfled as "content," 
student characteristics appeared to be tli^e strongest influence on course planning. 

In the Course Planning Exploration (CPE), questions about the influence of student 
characteristics were maintained. Based on the Reflections interviews, we included two 
sunrey questions that asked faculty members to characterize student preparation and 
effort by choosing from four options (Figure 13). We also asked faculty to indicate how 
strongly they were Influenced by student characteristics when planning their introduc- 
tory course. This question invohred rating the potential Influence of nine items about 
student preparation and ability (Figure 14). 

When asked about the preparation and effort of students in their classes, very few 
Instructors (5.4%) characterized students in their introductory courses as extremely or 
very well prepared; 13.9% indicated they were "not at all prepared" and the majority 
(75.6%) said they were "somewhat prepared" fTable 51). The wide variation in these 
responses by academic fields is summarized in Table 52. Surprisingly, in comparison 
with their colleagues in other fields, few composition (3.2%), mathematics (6.3%) or 
literature (6.7%) instructors felt students were "not at all prepared." Rather, it appears 
that instructors in flelds iht i students may not have studied extensively before college 
were more likely tojudge students as unprepared: flne arts (53.4%), Romance languages 
(34.9%), sociology (33.3%), and business (29.7%). 

When disciplines were considered separately, instructors at different types of colleges 
held quite different views of their students' preparedness. Depending on the discipline, 
the teachers at both the least selective and the most selective colleges most often reported 
their students as not well prepared . For example, among faculty teaching flne arts, those 
at community colleges (55.6%) were most likely to view their students as unprepared; in 
sociology and psychology, instructors at liberal arts colleges (over 35%) most frequently 
saw their students as unprepared. It is not clear whether these differences are based on 
actual student proflciencies or on the expectations faculty have developed for their 
students. 

Most faculty members (66.7%) said students exhibit modest effort in the introductory 
courses. At theextremes, 21.8% said students exertagreat deal of effort and 11.5% said 
very little or relatively little effort. Biology professors were most llke!y to say students 
exerted little effort. The summary percentages for reports of student effort by academic 
field are illustrated in Table 53. (For more detail see Appendix E, Table 15.) 

In addition to reporting these perceptions about students in their classes, faculty 
respondents were asked to rate several student characteristics to indicate how influential 
they were in introductory course plaiming fTable 54). 

Two student characteristtes were rated as influential by more than 60% of the total group 
of faculty: ability (66.0%) and preparaUon (62.9%). More than 50% of responding 
instructors gave high ratings to the influence of anticipated student effort (52.3%), 
student interests (52.5%), student educaUonal goals (53.0%). and the successes and 
failures of previous students (58.5%) . Mathematics and composition teachers (more than 
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8. In their background prepsrathn, $tudent9 who onroU kt thl§ couraa an moat typically: (i:23) 
(Check one) 

H not at ill prepared 

lomewhat prepared 

very well prepared 

J exiremely well prepared 

9. In their coursework, students who enroll In this course generally: (Check one) (i iu) 

D exhibit very little effort 

D exhibit relatively litile effort 

D exhibit modeii effort 

D exhibit a great deal of effort 



Figure 13. Pei-celved student characteristics (CPE-I survey, questions 8-9. pages 1-2). 
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INFLUENCE ME: 






Not at 
all 




Very 
strongly 




The preptralion of itudcnti in my clan 


1 2 


3 




(2:41) 


The degr^ of effort itudenti typically exhibit 


1 2 


3 




(2:42) 


The ability of iiudenti in my clan 


1 2 


3 




(2:43) 


The intereiU of itudcnti in my clan 


1 2 


3 




(2:44) 


The time preiiurci on iludenti in my clafi 


1 2 


3 




(2:43) 


The life goali of iiudenu in my clan 


1 2 


3 




(2:46) 


The career goali of itudenli in my clan 


1 2 


3 




(2:47) 


The educational goali of itudenti in my claii 


1 2 


3 




(2:4a) 


The lucceiiei and failurei of itudenti I have taught 
previouily 


1 2 


3 




(I'M) 



Figure 14. Influence of student characterlsUcs (CPE-I survey, quesUon 17. page 11). 
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TABLE 51 



CharactofUtlot of StudMfi In Introductory Courso 



CHARACTERISTIC 



GENERAL PHE< 

EDUCATION PROFESSIONAL ALL 

(fw2l05) (n*206) {Nm23^^) 

(%) (%) (%) 



Sludont proparatlon for oourto 

Not at aN prvparad 
Soniewhat prepared 

Very weN pcepared or extromely well prepared 

Student offort In oourte 

Very Httle effort 
Relatively little effort 
Modest effort 
A great deal of effort 



R«f«rence: Appendixes E and F, Tables 15-GE and 15-P. 



18.8 21.4 18.9 

767 69.9 75.6 

5.1 8.8 5.4 

1.2 05 M 

10.5 9.8 10.4 

67.6 57.6 66.7 

20.7 32.2 21.8 



TABLE 52 

Faculty Vlawa of Student Preparedneaa, by Academic Field 

PERCENTAGE OF FACULTY MEMBERS REPORTING THAT; 
*S*udents enrolKng in my introductory course ve not at all prepared'. 



English composition 

Literature 

History 

Sociology 

Psychology 

Biology 

Mathematics 

Fine arts 

Romance languages 
Educational psychology 
Nursing 
Business 

All faculty 



Reference: Appendixes E and F, Tables 15-GE and 15-P. 



32 
6.7 
19.1 
33.3 
27.4 
15.4 
6.3 
53.4 
34.9 

in.8 

12.3 
29.7 

ie.9 
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TABLE S3 

Faailty Vl#wt ef Sludnt EHoit, by Acid»mlc FteM 

PERCEhfTAQE OF FACULTY MEMBERS REPORTING THAT: 
•Studtnti efKolHno Irv my introductofy course exhiWt vary little or relatively linle efforT. 



EngJish oomposition 5 8 

Literature 5 3 

History ^3 0 

Sociology ^5 1 

Psychology ^ 

Biology 2l!5 

Mathematics ^3 0 

Finearti in a 



Ftomance languages 
Educatior^al psychology 
Nursing 
Business 

Ail faculty 



Reference: Appendixes E and F, Tables 15-GE and 15-P. 



TABLE 54 



Influence ot Student Char ac teristics on Course Planning ("Very InnuentlaD 



CHARACTERISTIC 


GENERAL 
EDUCATION 
(n-2105) 
(%) 


PRE- 
PROFESSIONAL 
(r»'206) 
(%) 


ALL 
(MU2311) 
(%) 


Student preparation 


63.2 


59.5 


62.9 


Student effort 


S2.S 


50.2 


52.3 


Student ability 


66.5 


60.6 


66.0 


Student interests 


57.9 


59.0 


52.5 


Time pressure on students 


35.0 


44.6 


35.9 


Life goals of students 


34.6 


53.9 


36.3 


Career goals of students 


34.5 


77.5 


38.3 


Educational goals ot students 


51.0 


73.1 


53.0 


Success of previous students 


58.6 


56.4 


58.5 



Reference; Appendixes E and F, Tables le-GE and le-P. 
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70%) were most Influenced by student ability while fine arts, history, and educational 
psychology teachers were least influenced (less than 58%). SoclolO£{y, psychology, and 
educational psychology Instructors fless than 50%) were least influenced by student's 
previous preparation. History teachers reported being considerably less influenced by 
student interests (39%) than did teachers in other fields. 

In the general education flelds, faculty reported that they are not too strongly influenced 
in planning their cou^^es by students' life goals (34.6%), career goals (34.5%). or time 
pressures (35.0%). llie strongest Influence from career goals among the general 
education instructors was for mathematics teachers (46%). In contrast, over 80% of the 
educational psychology, and nursing instructors were influenced by students' ( areer 
goals. According to their own reports, only 18.3% of literature teachers arc influr-nced 
by students career goals. 

Wlthi^n several general education flelds. faculty teaching in different types of colleges 
indicated that different types of student goals influenced them in course plamilng. 
Students' life goals, career goals, and educational goals were least influential for faculty 
in the more selective colleges (Liberal Arts I colleges and doctoral universities), and most 
Influential for faculty in community colleges, comprehensive colleges, and Liberal /\rts 
II colleges. 

As shown in Table 55. faculty reported two sets of associated student influences on 
course plarming: one set revolves around students' characteristics (e.g.. ability, 
preparation and effort), and the other (of lesser Importance to faculty) around students' 
life, career, and educational goals. Factor anafysls confirms these two distinct sets, each 
of which accounts for about the same amount of variation In faculty views of Influences 
on their course planning. As will be shoum shortly, student characteristics are slightly 
more Important to faculty generally than student goals. (See Appendix G. T^ble 1 1 for 
the details of the factor analysis.) 

External Influences and Institutional Resources 

Many agencies and agents can Influence the way Instructors plan. One categciy of 
Influences includes agencies external to the college, such as accreditors, employers, 
professional associations, and other colleges. A second category Includes textbooks, 
facilities, and practical matters such as schedule and class size. 

In the Reflections study, faculty rarely mentioned external agencies when answering 
open-ended questions about Influences. Only occasionally, as in nursing, were accred- 
iting agencies mentioned. In community colleges, transfer requirements or state-level 
articulation agreements were sometimes discussed. Textbooks, used as o?iganlzers for 
courses, were the most prominently mentioned of the second category of influences. In 
contrast, faculty tended to downplay the possibility that they considered other pragmatic 
factors, such as class size, schedule, and facilities, in planning their courses. 

To be sure that external Influences had not merely been overlooked by Inte* vieweeri. and 
to get a better estimate of their importance, we developed from the intenrlews and our own 
experience an extensive list of external Influence possibilities (Course Planning Explora- 
tion). We used five-point. Likert-type scales, asking faculty members to estimate the 
strength of each influence and left room for faculty respondents to add other items (Figure 
15). 
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TABLE S8 

lotorcorrrtatlon of Influtocf Put to Sludtnl CharacUrUUct^ 



STUDEKT CHARACTERISTICS 



STUDEWr 

CHARACTERISTICS 


Prepwaiion of 
stud«ntt 


Effort 


AbWty 


InttrMti 


Tim* 




C«r«tr Educaiionai 


Effort Students exhibit 


54 














Ability of students 


es 


61 












Interests of students 


a 


46 


48 










Time pressures on students 


37 


46 


40 


46 








Life goals of students 


a« 


25 


24 


41 


44 






Career goals of students 


as 


25 


25 


33 


30 


68 




Educational goals of students 


as 


25 


27 


33 


33 


55 


66 


Success and failures of 
students previously taught 


30 


31 


30 


27 


33 


26 


27 30 



Not«: N m 2057, dfm 20S6; oorreiations greater than .04 are significant at p » .05. 
^Decimal points omitted. 



IN PLANNING MY INTRODUCTORY COURSE THE FOLLOWING CONSIDERATIONS 
INFLUENCE ME: 

Not at Very 
all strongly 


Accreditation standards 


1 2 


3 


4 5 (2;56) 


Expectations of employers 


1 2 


3 


4 5 (2:57) 


Recommendations of professional associations 


1 2 


3 


4 5 (2j58) 


External examinations (state boards, licensing, etc.) 


1 2 


3 


4 5 (2:59) 


CoUege^wide achievement tests 


1 2 


3 


4 5 (2:60) 


Specific tests for entry to next educational level 
( e.g.. MCAT, ORE, etc.) 


1 2 


3 


4 5 (2:61) 


Requirements of other colleges in which students 
may subsequently enroll 


1 2 


3 


4 5 (2:62) 



Figure 15. External Influences (CPE-I survey, question 17, page 12). 
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Influences External to the College 



Faculty teaching general education courses reported relatively weak influences from 
external forces as tliey planned their courses. This was substantially different for faculty 
teaching introductoiy courses in preprofesslonal fields, who reported considerable 
Influence from several of the same sources. These responses are summarized in Table 
56. 



For discussion, we roughly grouped the Influences on Instructors planning general 
education courses according to three levels of inlluence: modest, weak, and very weak. 
The strongest external Influence on all fields was requirements for transfer to other 
colleges. This Influence was Important to 39.7% of both general education and 
preprofesslonal faculty. It was strongest for composition (44.0%), language (44.8%), 
business (46.0%), and mathematics (53.3%) Instructors. ITie influence of employers was 
also a modest influence, but only for faculty teaching In the three preprofesslonal flelds. 

A second and weaker set of influences Included professional or dlsclpllnaiy associations 
(30.9%), and accreditor's standards (32.0%). LUkC the expectations of employers, these 
Items distinguished Instructors in the preprofesslonal flelds (over 55% of whom thought 
these influences were Important) from those teaching in general education fields (less 
than 30% of whom considered these influences important). General education faculty 
In mathematics and Romance languages tended to rate these influences as stronger than 
other general education Instructors; history and literature professors saw them as 
weaker influences. 



The 'Very weak*" group of potential influences included various types of examinations. 
Less than 20% of the general education faculty members reported influence from entry 
tests for the next level of education, college-wide achievement tests, or external 
examinations of other types. Biology (17.9%), mathematics (17.3%), and Romance 
language (18.6%) faculty reported the strongest Influence due to external tests while 
literature (8. 1%) and flne arts (6.9%) faculty rated this Influence as almost non-existent. 
Not surprisingly, faculty In the three preprofesslonal fields, especially nursing (85. 1%), 
reported considerably greater Influence due to external examinations. 

Of all the sets of Influences included In the survey, the greatest variation by college type 
even when academic field was controlled was found for external Influences. For most 
of the introductory courses surveyed , Instructors In community colleges and Liberal Arts 
II colleges reported the strongest Influences of transfer requirements, accreditation, 
employers^ professional associations, and external examinations; faculty In Liberal Arts 
I and doctoral universities attributed little influence to these sources. In several flelds 
(literature, history, psychology, and composition), faculty In the least selective colleges 
(Liberal Arts II and community colleges) also were more likely to Indicate being influenced 
by college-wide achievement tests and entry tests for the next educational levels. The 
total effect of these reported influences was small, however. We found no indication of 
a reported nationwide trend toward assessment testing, at least as It Influences course 
planning. If such a trend exists. It may affect the least selective colleges most. 

A faculty member influenced by one of these external Influences Is likely to report being 
Influenced by several others as well (see the correlations In Table 57). The factor analysis 
shows a single factor for this set of items (for details see Appendix G, Table 12). 

Influence of Staff A8iittmnce» Facilities^ and Other Practical Factors 




We asked instructors to rate the Influence on their coui^ plaimlng of various types of 
teaching supplies, facilities, and opportunities, as well as several pragmatic factors 
beyond their control, such as schedule, class size, and promotfion pressures (Figure 16). 
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INFLUENCE 


GENERAL 
EDUCA'ilON 
(^105) 


PRE- 
PROFESSIONAL 
(rw2O0) 
(%) 


ALL 

(Ab2311) 
(%) 


Accrediting 


28.7 


64.9 


32.0 


Employers 


27.2 


69.3 


40.0 


Professional assodation 


28.3 


56.6 


30.9 


External examinations 


I4.U 


53.6 


17.6 


College wide achievement tests 


16.7 


26.3 


17.6 


Entry level tests— next level 


19.4 


28.4 


20.1 


Other colleges' requirements 


39.6 


39.7 


39.7 



R«f»rti)c«: Appendixes E and F, TaWea 17-GE and 17-P. 



TABLE 57 

Intfcofrelatlon of Extarnal Influoncet* 



EXTERNAL INFLUENCE 



Accreditation 
standards 



EXTERNAL INFLUENCE 

Employer expectationa S4 

Professional associations 62 

External examinations 61 

Colloge-wide tests 53 

Entry tests— next level 52 

Transfer requirements 58 



Employers 



57 
57 
48 
45 
47 



Assodations 



No4ia:A/ • 2057, dim 2055; oorrelalions grealGr ihan 04 are significant at p .05. 
*De6mal points omitted. 



58 
48 
48 
48 



Exams 



70 
67 
50 



College 
tests 



71 

50 



Entry 
tests 



52 
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Not at 
all 




Very 
strongly 




Aviilibilily of ippropriate textbooks 


1 2 


3 


4 S 


(2:63) 


Aviilibility of facilitiei (libs, computers etc.) 


1 2 


3 


4 5 


(2:64) 


Availibility of opportunities (clinics, field trip^, etc.) 


1 2 


3 


4 5 


(2:63) 


Availability of teaching or laboratory assistants 


1 2 


3 


4 S 


(2:66) 


Availability of '^.Ctoial assistance 


1 2 


3 


4 5 


(2:67) 


.Availability of iu^H;^':^ 


1 2 


3 


4 ^ 


(2:6t) 


Other 










IN PLANNING MY INTRODUCTORY COURSE THE FOLLOWING CONSIDERATIONS 
INFLUENCE ME: 

Not at Very 
all strongly 




Class size 


1 2 


3 


4 S 


(2:69) 


Class schedule (term, weeki day, hour) 


1 2 


3 


4 S 


(2:70) 


My assigned workload 


1 2 


3 


4 5 


(2:71) 


Promotion or tenure pressures on me 


1 2 


3 


4 S 


(2;72) 


A required mode of instruction 


1 2 


3 


4 5 


(2:73) 


Other 











Figure 16. Pragmatic Influences (CPE-I survey, question 17, pages 12-13). 
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As Tables 58 and 59 show. In contrast with most other Items In this categoiy, availability 
of appropriate textbooks was a strong influence for more than 50% of the instructors. 
Textbooks were most influential for nursing (76. 1%) and Romance language (74.6%) 
instructors, as were faclUUes (73. 1% and 67.5%. rcspecUvely). Available facfliUes were 
also quite important to biology instructors (62. 1%) and somewhat Important (35.3%) to 
faculty members overall. Opportunities were rated as very Important by nursing faculty 
(73 . 1 %) , who may have been thinking of clinical placements for students. Textbooks were 
least important to composition (44.2%) and educational psychology Instructors (44.7%). 
Most other practical matters also v/ere reported to be weak influences by faculty: 
opportunities (24.2%), supplies (21.9%). secretarial help (11.8%), and teaching assis- 
tants (12.3%). Biology and nursing Instructors rated supplies and availabihty of teaching 
assistants as more influential than did other teachere. Faculty in at least four fields at 
Liberal Arts II and community colleges viewed facilities as more influential in course 
planning than did faculty teaching these same disciplines in other college types. 

There were few differences among faculty in the several academic fields regarding other 
pragmatic influences: most were not seen as strong. The stn)ngest influence in this 
categoiy. class size, was considered important by over 50% of the faculty. Other 
constraints included assigned workload and class schedule, each rated influential by 
less than 40% of the respondents. Less than 20% of the faculty said that a required mode 
of teaching Influenced their course planning. The exceptions were nursing instructors 
who stood out from others: 36.4% of them indicated influence from a required mode of 
teaching, and 58.2% of them considered assigned workload very influential. 

Probably the mast striking finding in this section of the Course Plarmlng Exploration was 
the reported lack of influence of promotion and tenure pressures by faculty in all fields. 
When academic fields were examined separately, there was no variation among faculty 
teaching in different college types regarding any of these pragmatic Influences. 

The correlations among pragmatic influences and available opportunities/facilities/staff 
assistance are given in Table 60. Based on the correlational patterns, there appear to be 
two distinct groups of associated pragmatic influences, approximately matching our a 
priori item sets. One set can be viewed as facilitators and opporturUtles. including texts, 
facilities, assistance, and supplies; the second as a set of potential constraints such as 
class size, and workload. We factor analyzed the two sets of items together and confirmed 
the two sets of influence, each accounting for similar amounts of variation in the faculty 
response. As will be shown shortly, neither are particularly important influences for most 
faculty (Appendix G, Table 13). 

Available Advice and Services 

In addition to external influences and pragmatic issues, many ofllces and individuals on 
a college campus potentially could influence course plarmlng because of special 
information or expertise they possess. Some of these offices are of current interest to 
educators. For example, on some campuses, computer centers may now provide special 
assistance to faculty members who want to use computers in their teaching. Similarly, 
because of recent emphasis on improving college teaching, many colleges arc attempting 
to establish Instructional development centers or sponsor teaching workshops for 
faculty. We wanted to know if these services are influential and helpful to faculty 
planning courses in colleges where they exist. 

In the Reflections interviews, the answer to our open-ended question, "Who would you 
talk to on campus if you wanted help in plarmlng your course?," was most often, "No one 
in particular." 

In the Course Plarmlng Eacplorallon (CPE), we asked two questions about available 
Q sot trees and services. The first probed how various sources and services existing on the 
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TABLE M 



InfluMKM of OpportunltiM and Ftclilil«t on CourM Planning ("Vary Induantlal") 



INFLUENCE 



GENERAL 
EDUCATION 
(n-2lOS) 
(%) 



PRE- 
PROFES'ilONAL 



ALL 

(A^ll) 



Availablo taxt books 
Availabia ladliiiet 
Available opportunitiei 
AvailaMe (saching assistants 
vailatile secretarial assistance 
vailable supplies 



53.7 
34.1 
21.8 
12.0 
11.1 
21.1 



60.0 
45.6 
48.1 
16.6 
18.9 
30.1 



54.2 
35.3 
24.2 
12.3 
11.8 
21.9 



R«f«renc«: App«ndixM E and F, Tablet ift-GE and 18-P. 



TABLE 59 



Influence of Pfagmallc Conlralnts ("influenlial") 



CONSTRAINT 



Class size 
Class schedule 
Assigned workload 
Promotion or tenure pressure 
Required instructional mode 



GENERAL 
EDUCATION 
(r».2105) 
(%) 



53.3 
37.0 
37.2 
8.7 
11.0 



PRE- 
PROFESSIONAL 

(%) 



54.4 
41.2 
43.2 
10.7 
19.5 



ALL 

(/yL23l1) 
{%) 



53.4 
37.4 
37.8 
88 
11.7 



R«ferMW«: App«ndlxei E and F, Tables 19-GE and 19- P. 



TABLE 60 



Inleroorrslatlon of Influencea Due to Opportunllles, l^adlilles, Assistance, and Constraints* 

INFLUENCE 



INFLUENCE 


Appropriate 
textbooks 


Facilities 


Oppof 


Assist 


Sec 


Supplies 


Size 


Schedule 


Facilities (labs, etc.) 


46 
















Opponunities (clinics, etc.) 


76 


65 














Teaching or laboratory assistants 


22 


46 


44 












Secretarial assistance 


22 


36 


37 


58 










Supplies 


33 


52 


49 


47 


59 








Class size 


19 


14 


14 


19 


25 


22 






lass schedule 


26 


22 


23 


24 


26 


25 


47 




Assigned workload 


21 


21 


20 


25 


30 


27 


51 


59 


Promotion or tenure pressures 


13 


18 


19 


25 


22 


21 


20 


24 


Ftoquired mode of instructk>n 


19 


24 


22 


29 


21 


22 


13 


27 



Wofkload Prom 



No<m: N 1 2047, dim 2045; correlations greater than .04 are signilicant at p • 
'Dedmsl points omittsd. 



.05. 



39 
27 



38 
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campus might influence course planning (Figure 17). The second question asked more 
speclflcally about how helpful various sources were for course planning and teaching 
(Figure 18). If respondents said the potential source of help was "not applicable" on their 
campuses, the source was considered "not influential"; a separate record was kept of the 
percentage of faculty who Indicated services did not exist. 

Overall, fewer than 50% of the total group of responding faculty members rated any of 
the sources and services mentioned In the CPE as influential in course plaimlng. A 
summary of the Influence attributed to each source is shown In Table 61. For some 
services, such as instructional development centers, as few as 60% of the faculty 
respondents reported the service as existing on their campus. Of course, the percentage 
who reported influence based only on those who had the service available is higher than 
the percentage based on the total number of respondents. 

In general, preprofesslonal faculty, especially in nursing, reported every source or service 
as more influential in their planiilng than did the general education faculty. As in most 
aspects of course plaiming, dlfl'erent responses characterized dilTerent disciplines. Some 
of these differences were expected, based on common knowledge about the teaching 
flelds. For example, mathematics instructors were least likely to And the library services 
InfluenUal (8.9%, compared with the group total of 39.0%), whereas fine arts instructors 
were more likely to use the audio-visual services (65.4% as compared with the group total 
of 36.2%). 

Of the entire group of faculty responding, 46. 1% said they found books on their discipline 
influential, but only 33. 1% cited articles and books on learning, teaching, or instruction 
as helpful. Sociology (54.S%), educational psychology (68.8%), and nursing (77.9%) 
instructors were most likely to use discipline sources: educational psychology (66.7%) 
and nursing (64.7%) Instructors were the most likely to use sources on teaching and 
learning. Composition (39.5%) and mathematics (38.5%) teachers also were likely to 
consult a program chair or a colleague (42.4% and 42.4%, respectively), possibly a 
situation stemming from the greater numbers of part-time or non-regular faculty in Uils 
group. High percentages of nursing faculty members also reported consulting colleagues 
or program chairs, a situation known to be related to the group plaiming of nursing 
curricula. 

Four possible sources were either of veiy low Influence or "not available" on many 
campuses: thus, it was not possible to distinguish disciplinary diflierences. These 
sources Included consultation with: a mentor (14.0% influential: 31% not applicable); 
advising office (7.4% InfluenUal; 23% not applicable); student services office (4.6% 
influential: 17% not applicable ); or instructional development office (4.7% influential: 
iO% not applicable). There was no variation by college type when disciplines were 
considered separately. 

In the second (and partially overlapping) survey question on this topic, faculty were asked 
to indicate on a flve-polnt scale whether they would get useful help about their course 
planning and teaching from each of several potential sources. The summary results are 
in Tables 62 and 63. 

Based on overall helpfulness perceived by faculty, these sources of teaching assistance 
can be grouped in three sets, as shown in Table 62. Department colleagues stood far 
above all others as the most helpful source. Other sources were considered to be helpful 
to a modest or low extent. 
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Not a Very 
itrongly 

Ad vi ling office 

Insiructionil devclopmcni office 
Student services office 
Library services 
Audio-visual services 

Program chtirp«*rson !) 
Colleague 

Mentor 

Articles or books by teaching and learning experts 
Articles or books by discipline experts 



Figure 17. Influence of assistance (CPE-I suivey, question 17. page 13) 
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1 8 . Suppose you wanted to get advice about Issuee concerning your cour$e planning and teaching. 
From wNch source would you expect to get the most useful help? (arcle one response tor 
each suggested source of assistance.) 




noi MVaiiiuic lo nic ncicj 












Source of Asslitance 


Not 

helpful 




Extremely 
helpful 


NA 




L/cpsrimcm or aivision cniirpcrson 


1 2 


3 


4 5 


NA 


(3:18) 


L/C All 


1 2 


3 


4 5 


NA 


(3:19) 


Department colleague 


1 2 


3 


4 5 


NA 


(3:20) 


Non-departmeni colleague at thii college 


1 2 


3 


4 5 


NA 


(3:21) 


Colleague at another institution 


1 2 


3 


4 5 


NA 


(3:22) 


Instructional development center 


1 2 


3 


4 5 


NA 


(3:23) 


Audio-visual service center 


1 2 


3 


4 5 


NA 


(3:24) 


Computer center 


1 2 


3 


4 5 


NA 


(3:25) 


Student assistance (tutoring) center 


1 2 


3 


4 5 


NA 


(3:26) 


Test scoring sen^ice 


1 2 


3 


4 5 


NA 


(3:27) 


My own family members 


1 2 


3 


4 5 


NA 


(3:21) 


Disciplinary or profeiiional aisociation 


1 2 


3 


4 5 


NA 


(3:29) 


Books or articles on instiuctional design 


1 2 


3 


4 5 


NA 


(3:30) 


Course evaluations from students 


1 2 


3 


4 5 


NA 


(3:31) 


Services provioed by a group of 
institutions (consortium) 


1 2 


3 


4 5 


NA 


(3:32) 



Figure 18. Sources of assistance (CPE-I survey, question 18. page 15). 



TABLE 61 

lnBu«nc« of Avallablt Advlc* and SwvIcm on Cour«« Planning Clnflue ntlal-t 



/ 



GENERAL 
EDUCATION 
(n^^QS) 
1%) 



PRE- 
PROFESSOfWU. 
(nb206) 
1%) 



ALL 

(A^2311) 
1^) 



SOURCE 


ThoM 


with service' 


Total** 


Those 


with service' 


Total" 


Those with service' 


Total" 


Advising office 


8.9 


(A^1632) 


6.9 


16.0 


(A/=162) 


12.6 


9.6 


(/Vt.1794) 


7.4 


Instructic.ial developinent office 


7.3 


(AM32) 


4.4 


11.2 


(Afc72) 


7.3 


7.7 


(/V>:1407) 


4.7 


Studunt service:^ office 


5.3 


(At 1741) 


4.4 


8.0 


(A/=:176) 


6.8 


5.6 


(/Vt1917) 


4.6 


Library se,,'icQ6 


39.8 


(/^18) 


38.1 


49.5 


(At202) 


48.8 


40.6 


(/\il=2220) 


39.0 


Audio visual services 


36.8 


(A/U1999) 


34.9 


50.5 


{N=202) 


49.8 


38.0 


(A^:2201) 


36.2 


Program chairperson 


29.7 


(At1928) 


27.2 


40.7 


(A^cl94) 


38.5 


30.4 




28.2 


Colleaguas 


35.1 


(Atiges) 


33.2 


42.8 




41.0 


35.8 




33.9 


Mentor 


19.6 


(Afe1452) 


13.5 


25,7 


(W=148) 


18.5 


20.2 


(A/:x1600) 


14.0 


Articles/books on teaching and learning 


32.8 


(At1961) 


30.9 


57.1 


(Afe19e) 


55.1 


35.0 


(Afc2179) 


33.1 


Articles/books on discipline 


47.8 


(/\t1964) 


44.6 


65.5 


(^U194) 


62.0 


49.4 




46.1 



V" 



Noli*: PercentagA boMd on only those responm where service was 'applicaWe' 

Pofoeniage based oti toiaJ; not applicable considefed to be 'not innuential'. 
Reference: Appendjxes E and F, Tables 20-GE and 20-P 
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TABLE «2 

Ufful Soufc— of Ttachlnq AMistance— Summary 



AH 

SOURCE (^) 



Extremely helpful: 

Department colleague 71.4 
Mod«rataly Mpful: 

Department chair 48.3 

Course evaluations from students 48.0 

Colleague in same department at another institution 40.4 

Books or articles on instructional design 37.9 

Not helpful: 

Local colleague in another department 23.6 

Disciplinary association 27.1 

Dean 20.0 

Audio visual centar 20.3 

Tutoring center 15.5 

Family members 1^ 0 

Con>putef center ^^-7 

Consortium services 8.7 

Test scoring service 6 2 

Instmctional development center 6.1 



Refsrtnce: Appendixes E and F. Tables 21 -GE and 21 -P. 
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TABLE 63 



Uttful 8oMro»> of TMchlnfl AttUtanct THtlpfMl'') 

GENERAL PRE- 

EDUCATION PROFESSIONAL ALL 







6>210S) 






(/I-206) 






(A/U2311) 




SOURCE 


ThOM with service' 


Total" 


Those with service' 


Total" 


ThOM with lorvioe' 


Total" 


Deyartment or division chair 


50.6 


(A^:1964) 


47.2 


55.8 


(A/t188) 


51.2 


51.1 


(AU1S2) 


47.5 


Dean 


20.4 




19.2 


27.3 


(N=m) 


25.9 


21.0 


(A^181) 


19.8 


Department coUeague 


73.1 


{N=202B) 


70.5 


74.3 




71.7 


73.3 


(MU2226) 


77.5 


Non-department colleague at this oolloge 


24.6 


(A^:19e3) 


23.2 


24.1 


{N=m) 


22.9 


24.6 


(A^178) 


23.2 


Colleaoue at another institution 


43.0 


(/V'1998) 


40.0 


40.2 


(A^169) 


37.1 


42.8 


(Afc2147) 


39.7 


Instructional development center 


9.1 


(.V>12S6) 


5.4 


18.6 


(A/^129) 


11.7 


9.9 




6.0 


Audio visual service center 


19.8 


(A^'1942) 


18.3 


40.3 


(A/t191) 


37.6 


2>.7 


(Nt:2133) 


20.0 


Computer center 


11.7 


(A/t189e) 


10.5 


22.9 




21.0 


12.7 


(A4=20e6) 


11.5 


Student assistance or tutoring center 


17.4 


(Mt.1827) 


15.1 


19.1 


(A/tx178) 


16.6 


17.5 


(A(::£006) 


15.2 


Test scoring service 


8.3 


(N;<1465) 


5.8 


14.2 


(At141) 


9.8 


8.8 


(A^cieoe) 


6.1 


Family members 


16.8 


(A«=1931) 


15.4 


20.4 


(/V=186) 


185 


17.1 


(A^117) 


15.7 


Disciplinary or professional association 


7.7 


(A^1953) 


25.7 


36.4 


(/V=195) 


34.6 


28.5 


(M=2148) 


26.5 


Books or articles on instructional design 


36.7 


(A/=2048) 


35.7 


56.3 


(A«U199) 


54.6 


38.4 


(M>2247) 


41.0 


Course evaluations from students 


47.0 


(^=2061) 


46.0 


62.8 


{N=2M) 


62.4 


48.4 


(Nt=22G6) 


47.5 


Services of a consortium of institutions 


11.7 


(/^1400) 


7.8 


22.5 


(A^129) 


14.1 


12.6 


(A^1S29) 


8.4 



'Pefcentage based on only thoM respooMt where service was "appltcabte." 
*'Pefcentaoe based on toinJ: not applicable considered to be "not helpful." 
neference: Appendixes E and F. Tables 21 >CE and 21 -P. 
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For most sources of assistance, there were disciplinary differences (AppendL^es E and F, 
Table 21). To summarize a few ofthe more striking ones: soclologyi'aculty (57.2%) were 
less likely than cihtrs to consult a department colleague but more Ukely to seek help from 
the disciplinary association (42.8%). This may reflect the fact that the American 
Sociological Association has a strong teaching division providing assistaru. e to members. 
Understandably, perhaps, mathematics and nursing instructors arc least Ukely to 
consult a non-department colleague (15.4% and 13.8%, respectively) and, like history 
instructors, mathemattelans are least likely to say they turn to books or articles on 
teaching and learning (less than 25% for both mathematics and history). Other expected 
differences: fine arts instructors (33.7%) and the preprofessional fields rated the audio- 
visual center an Important source of help while mathematics instructors rated It lowest 
(6. 1%). MathemaUcs Instructors (16.8%) rated the computer center and the tutoring 
center (22.9%) as modestly Important sources of help, but fine arts instructors rated 
these two lower (4,4% and 6.5%). 

There were no significant dlsciplinaiy differences among faculty regarding the usefulness 
of student evaluations or the helpfulness of colleagues at other institutions, both of which 
were noted as moderately helpful. Similarly, there were no dlsciplinaiy differences 
regarding the helpfulness of instructional development centers or consortia, neither of 
which were considered helpful by more than 15% of faculty members, even where they 
were available. 

When the academic fields were examined separately, a few significant difl'erences by 
college type seemed potentially related to size or organizational structure. For example, 
in Uberal Arts I and il colleges, perhaps because of their small size, non-departmental 
colleagues were more likely to be sources of teaching advice than in other types of 
colleges. At Liberal Arts II colleges, deans are likely to be viewed as sources of 
instructional qdvlce, whereas at larger institutions, student tutoring centers, test scoring 
services, and other agencies are both more common and more influential. 

Faculty members at community colleges and Uberal Arts II colleges were more likely to 
consult instructional design books for assistance than were faculty in other types of 
colleges. This is consistent with more frequent self-reports from faculty members in these 
colleges in the Reflections study that they have attended Instructional workshops or have 
taken education courses and have been influenced by them. 

Modest corr-mions among the sources of assistance (Table 64) suggest that faculty who 
are influenced by one of these sources of assistance, on or off the campus, may be 
influenced by other sources as well. This may indicate a tendency for some faculty 
members who consult with others during course plaiming to seek a wide variety of 
assistance. In addition, the correlations In Table 65 indicate that some faculty members 
may more readily consult campus agencies, while others are more likely to consult 
colleagues. 

Factor analysis of these item sets revealed more detailed patterns. Perhaps faculty 
choose one ormore offourdlfferent types of assistance: (a) offices, (b) books or other print 
sources, (c) library /AV centers, and (d) colleagues (Appendix G, Tables 14 and 16). 

Summary 

To summarize In a parsimonious way the various contextual influences affecting cour se 
planning, we factor analyzed all responses to potential Influence items described earlier 
in this chapter. Th'^se included the item sets on external influences: student ch ii-acter- 
Istlcs; college and program influences: facilities, opportunities, and coiistrairit:^: and 
sources of advice or assistance. An eight-factor soluUon seemed to pr ovide tiie best 
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Interpretation of the data (Appendix G. Table 15). The following eight related groups of 
Influences we identified, arranged in order of their Importance to the total group of 
faculty, were similar but not identical to the a priori groups in the survey. 

As shown in Table 67, there are few substantial correlations (greater than ,30) between 
these eight ''contextuar factors and the six content influence factors derived previously. 
The one substantial correlation (,52) is probably due to spurious relationships like the 
fact that nursing faculty are, at the same time, vocationally oriented, pedagogically 
trained, and influenced by external licensing and accrediting procedures. 

In Table 68, we have correlated the contextual Influences factors with the ratings of 
educational beliefs discussed earlier. Again, although the large sample size results in 
many statistically significant correlations, there is only one substantial correlation with 
the ratings of educational beliefs; namely, external influences are associated with 
vocational preparation. Apparently, the •'content" influences of this study (encompassing 
discipline, faculty background, and faculty educational beliefs) are quite independent 
from contextual influences. 

External influence, of very modest Importance to faculty generally, is the only contextual 
influence factor associated with other variable sets in this study. This Influence factor 
correlates consistently with beliefs in vocational preparation, systematic Instruction, 
and skill development and is negatively associated (-.33) with college selectivity. In short, 
faculty teaching vocational or sklU-oriented fields felt the influence of external factors 
much more strongly than did instructors in other introductory courses. 



TABLE 64 

Intarcorrelatlont of Influence s of Available Advice* 

SOURCE OF AVAILABLE ADVICE 

SOURCE OF Advising ID SS Program 

AVAILABLE ADVICE office office office Library AV chair Colle ague Mentor Books 

Instructional developoient office 48 



Student services office 


51 


59 










Lit>rary services 


21 


17 


27 








Audio-visual services 


18 


16 


24 


55 






Program cfiairperson 


24 


19 


22 


17 


15 




Colleague 


19 


12 


20 


19 


17 


49 


Mentor 


21 


23 


23 


03 


09 


22 


Articles or books by 
teaciiing/learning experts 


23 


16 


21 


23 


23 


22 


Articles or books by 
discipline experts 


15 


13 


17 


23 


23 


10 



No^m: A/«2105« 2103; correlations greater than 04 are significant at p- .05. 
*Dedr7)al points omitted. 



TABLE 65 



Inlwcoff latlon of InHunct Put to Sourc»> of TMchlng A>il>tanc»* 



SOURCE OF TEACHING ASSISTANCE 



SOURCE Of 
TEACHMG ASSISTANCE 


Depvt 
chair 


I>6tn 


Depart 
coNeaQuo 


Colleee 
colleague 


oollMgue 


ID 

c«ntAr 


AV 


Computef 


Tutoring 


Ivw tOOnnQ 
MlViO* 


Family 


PfOl 

assoc 


Books on 
dMiOn 


Court* 
•valuatlona 


Deiv) 


20 




























Dopftftmont cx)ll6aoue 


36 


12 


























CoHe^e colleague 


04 


22 

Cab 


22 
























Other institution colleague 


06 


ii 


17 


3D 






















ln8ta*ctional development center 


08 


12 


07 


07 


oe 




















Audio visual service center 


10 


21 


09 


14 


08 


29 


















Compuier center 


16 


15 


15 


17 


12 


20 


36 
















Tutoring center 


17 


18 


19 


17 


07 


19 


22 


36 














Test scoring service 


08 


10 


OB 


06 


06 


34 


21 


23 


22 












Family members 


OQ 


07 


11 


17 


17 


08 


14 


X) 


12 


04 










Professional association 


<>2 


13 


11 


2D 


36 


13 


16 


21 


oe 


14 


18 








Books or articles on instructional design 17 


17 


10 


11 


22 


14 


18 


17 


12 


14 


12 








Course evaluations 


13 


17 


16 


16 


16 


12 


19 


15 


18 


12 


13 


22 


28 




Servtcee o( a consortium 


00 


15 


06 


12 


19 


31 


16 


17 


or 


27 


07 


30 


24 


15 



NdM: N m 2057,dt m 2055; corrsiaiiooa greaiir lhan .04 art significant tt p « .05. 
Dsdmtl points omitted. 
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TABLE M 

Conf xtual lnftu»nc»> on Cour— Planning 

STANDARDIZED 
FACTOR lyEAN 

Unstan- . 

dardzed 



IMPORTANCE 


Factor 


S D 


Low 


High 
riew 


1 Student characleristict (Factors) 


3.97 


0.90 


0.45 


6.60 


2 Student aoals f Factor 7) 




0.93 


-O.Zo 


o.7e 


3 Conetraints and pragmatic 
isauee (Factors) 


1.S8 


0.87 


•0.64 


4.18 


4 External influencet (Factor 1) 


1.17 


0.93 


-0.92 


4.12 


5 College/program goals 
andmi88ion (Factor 6) 


1 03 


0.85 


■1.51 


3.35 


6 Available advice (Factor 4) 


1.02 


0.88 


-1.00 


3.69 


7 Literature on teaching 
and learning (Factor 8) 


1.02 


0.81 


-1.35 


3.11 


8 Available fac^'iles. opportunities, 
assistance (V-actor 2); 


0.38 


0.84 


-1.76 


3.81 



Not«: Factor 1 1ndicates the first ta ctor to be derived, that is, the one that accounts for the greatest variation among responses. 



TABLE 67 



Corralallon of "Coniant" Factors with "Conlaxl" Factors* 








•CONTENT FACTORS 






■CONTEXT 
FACTORS 


Personal/ 
Intellectual 
development 


Pedagogical 

tralning/voca- 
tional orientation 


Concept 
learnirvg 


Scholarly 
training 


Rflligioua/ 
political beliels 


Educa- 
tional 
tMllels 


External influences 


•02 


82 


14 


14 


01 


06 


Facilities, opportunities, 
and assistance 


17 


20 


07 


18 


20 


•03 


Student characteristics 


23 


17 


02 


08 


■01 


2B 


Available advice 


12 


07 


-02 


Oi 


13 


•03 


Pragmatic factors 


•03 


17 


o: 


00 


09 


02 


College and program mission 


-04 


23 


12 


09 


-07 


ai 


Student goals 


21 


2B 


14 


-01 


08 


17 


Literature on teaching 
and learning 


11 


10 


12 


10 


0( 


19 



No<a«: N- 1010, df > 1914; cooolalions greater than .04 are sioniticant at p ■ ,05. 
•Dedmal polnta omined. 
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TABLE U 



Corfl>llon ol ConUnl Faclof whh Educational Bdlatt* 



EDUCATIONAL BELIEFS 



CONTEXT FACTOR 


Social 
Chang* 


Effective 
thinking 


Systematic 
Instruction 


Vocational 
develop 


Constraints 


Personal 

enrichment 


Learning 
great id ..J 


Clarify 
value* 


External influences 


11 


09 


24 


44 


as 


16 


OB 


09 


Facilities, opportunities, and assistance 


21 


oe 


11 


07 


13 


21 


15 


14 


Student characteristics 


14 


12 


12 


10 


07 


17 


08 


20 


Available ac^ioe 


07 


•03 


-01 


00 


12 


12 


or 


07 


Pragmatic lactore 


-03 


01 


01 


06 


16 


•01 


-04 


-03 


CoHege and program mission 


oe 


15 


2B 


X 


11 


08 


03 


K) 


Student goals 


16 


06 


11 


2B 


06 


2A 


06 


18 


Literature on teaching and learning 


OB 


07 


07 


•03 


•02 


13 


06 


09 



Nq«m: N - 2096. df « 2004; oorrekbons greater than .04 artt significant at p « .05. 
^Decimal points omitted. 
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Chapter 4. Form 



In the tentative contextual filters model (Figure 1), we arranged In a circular pattern 
five major decisions Instructors make, implicitly or explicitly, about the "form" of a 
course. These decisions Included: (1) selecting subject matter, (2) organizing subject 
matter, (3) establishing goals and objectives. (4) choosing methods of instruction, and 
(5) choosing materials and teaching activities. By arranging these decisions in an 
approximate circle, we intended to Imply that: (a) we kr.ew little about the actual 
steps faculty take In making course decisions but suspected that thot5C most closely 
allied with subject matter come first, tb) the decisions probably are not made In a 
linear sequence, and (c) there likely Is no "correct" order for aU faculty members. 
Just as planning Influences are related to discipline, we suspected that faculty In 
different fields may attach dififerent Importance to the planning decisions and make 
these decisions In different sequences. 

Steps in Course Planning 

Although there is doubt about whether experienced teachers actually follow this 
sequence, most pre-college teachers are taught to begin plaiming by writing course 
objectives. College instructors have objected to this procedure as too linear and 
mechanical as have experienced pre-college teachers. Thus, many efforts by peda- 
gogical experts to involve faculty in consideration of Instructional design alternatives 
have floundered. We hoped to get a better sense of the steps that faculty In various 
disciplines typically do take In planning college courses so we can foster conversa- 
tions about instructional improvements that buUd on actual practice. 

The Reflections Interviews gave us some qualitative descriptions of faculty plarmlng 
activity but seldom made clear what steps faculty membcre take first. In fact, as they 
described their plarmlng acUvItles, faculty members seemed to vary widely in their 
approaches. A few started with objectives and others with classroom activities but 
most seemed to start by selecting subject content. Often we heard faculty members 
saying they revisited each planning decision several times; the patterns they de- 
scribed suggested either a spiral or completely random movement among the deci- 
sions. 

Building on comments we heard In the Rejlections study, we wrote short paragraph 
descrlpUons of steps In course planning (Figure 19). We tried to Incorporate both a 
decision element and a rationale into some of the statements. The statements were 
not pilot tested prior to the survey. In retrospect, we might have written one set of 
statements to determine the sequence of decisions and e second set to explore the 
rationale for them. But. we are not so sure that these elements are easily separable. 

In Table 69, we summarize the percentage of faculty members In general education 
and preprofessional courses who said each step was "typical" of what they do as they 
plan their courses. Table 70 Is a summary of the steps faculty Indicated they were 
most likely to takejlrst 

Variations by discipline for both the percentage who reported each step as typic-i! 
and who selected it as a "first step" are shown in Table 71. Additional detail about 
these variations Is provided In Appendix E, Table 22. 
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16. 7h€ Mtowing Mrw po$$lbfB $t0p$ In Gour8§ planning, Pl0g$§ circle th9 appropriMt^ number 
on MCh icato Mt ttm riaht to show how typlcMl thl$ stop 1$ olyour work In pimnning the 
Introductory courm. After you hB\^ rated ell $telement$, plee$e piece e check In the 
box el the lett of the eingle etetement thet deecrlbee whet you typically 
doll rat when you plen e couree. 

Not •! aU Very 



typictl 



typical 



D I think about what content should be selected from 
my Held. 1 consider which concepts are worth 
learning, what vocabulary should be acquired, what 
skilla should be learned, or how ideas in the 
discipline fit together. 

D I think about the needs, preparation, and goals of 
students who will be enrolled in the course and how 
the students will use what they learn. 

Q I select objectives for the course based primarily 
on such standards as the college mission, the goals 
of my program, the requirements of the employers, 
the reconunendaticns of n.y professional association 
or an accrediting association. 

Q I draw primarily upon Tiy own background, 

education, philosophy of education, and previous 
teaching experience as the most essential elements 
that determine the objectives of the course. 

Q I think about what teaching materials or resources 

are available that will guide the progress of the course. 
For example, I may select a textbook, assemble varied 
readings, plan the use of laboratory space, or devise 
local field trips. 

Q Basing my thinking partly on learning theory and 
partly on my past experience. I choose th types of 
activities I believe will best promote student learning. 

Q I look at student evaluations for previous offerings 
of the course and make appropriate adjustments. 

Q I look at results of previous examinations in order to 
iden.;ii> needed changes in the course so that students 
will learn more. 



2 3 4 5 



(2:3) 



(2:6) 



(2:7) 



(2:8) 



(2:9) 



2 3 



2 3 



2 3 



4 5 



4 5 



4 5 



(2:10) 



(2:11) 



(2:12) 



Figure 19. Planning steps (CPE-I survey, question 16, page 8). 
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TABLE e9 



8l«p« Faeulty ConaldMr In Coutm Planning ("Typleal of M*"^ 


STEP 


EDUCATION 
(ni>2lOS) 
(%) 


PRE- 
PROFESSIONAL 

(/In206) 

(%) 


ALL 

(*) 


1 select course content 


84.3 


89.2 


84.7 


1 mmK aoout stuoent needs, prsparaton 
and characteristics 


67.5 


79.3 


68.5 


1 select objectives based on external standards 


32.7 


59.3 


35.0 


1 draw primarily on my own background 
and experience 


62.1 


51.0 


61.1 


1 select textbooks, other resources 


58.8 


62.0 


59.2 


1 base my chok^e of activities on what 1 believe 
promotes learning 


66.1 


76.8 


67.0 


1 enamine student evaluations from prevtous courses 


40.6 


53.4 


41.8 


1 examine examinations from prevtous courses 


44.6 


52.9 


45.4 



Relersnce: Appendixes E and F, Tables 22-GE and 22-P. 



TABLE 70 

Cour— Planning Step Taken First 



FIRST STEP 


GENERAL 
EDUCATION 
(r^210S) 
(%) 


PRE- 
PROFESSIONAL 
(r^206) 
(%) 


ALL 

(A^2311) 
(%) 


1 select course content 


46.7 


37.2 


45.9 


1 thkiH about student needs, preparation and characteristics 


14.9 


20.6 


15.4 


1 select objectives based on external standards 


5.2 


15.6 


6.1 


1 draw primarily on my own background and experience 


16.3 


10.0 


15.8 


1 select textbooks, other resources 


6.2 


7.8 


6.4 


1 base my chok* of activities on what 1 believe 
promotes learning 


9.2 


6.7 


9.0 


1 examine student evaluations from previous courses 


0.7 


2.2 


0.9 


1 examine examinations from prevtous courses 


07 


0.0 


0.6 


Rtferance: Appendixes E and F, Table't 23-GE and 23-P. 
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TABLE 71 

8fp» FaoMlty Tato bi Couim Plannlnff— Summary 



Tht ttatifmKn about MfM in ooutt planning it lypical of me'. 
PERCENTAGE OF FACULTY MEMBERS REPORTING THAT: 



(A) Thla ia the ataiement moat typical of wttat I do when planning.' 

(B) Thla ataiamant ia typical of what I do when pianning." 





Al 

faculty 


Comp 


Lit 


Hist 


Soc 


Piych 


Bio 


Math 


Fin* 
arts 


Long 


Ed 
ptych 


Nuri 


Bui 

adm 


Select content 


(A) 45.9 

(B) 84.7 


31.6 
79.5 


45.9 
85.7 


59.0 
83. 1 


45.2 
86.3 


61.3 
87.7 


61.4 

92.0 


38.9 
78.7 


53.9 
93.5 


38.1 
78.3 


21.4 
89.2 


47.4 
92.4 


38.3 
86.9 


Establish objec- 
tives based on 
own background 


(A) 15.8 

(B) fil.l 


15.4 
59.1 


232 
71.6 


22.6 
69.5 


22.2 
65.5 


14.7 
63.4 


12.7 
61.4 


11.3 
52.0 


13.5 
60.1 


15.0 
63.6 


11.9 
55.3 


0.0 
30.3 


16.0 
63.8 


Think about 
students 


(A) 15.4 

(B) 68.5 


22.0 
80.3 


13.3 
61.2 


6.4 
55.1 


12.7 
57.6 


10.4 
58.4 


11.2 
65.7 


22.5 
77.0 


13.5 
67.0 


11.9 
65.3 


26.2 
80.4 


19.3 
81.9 


18.5 
77.0 


Use learning 
theory 


(A) 9.0 

(B) 67.0 


17.0 
79.0 


9.4 
62.2 


4.7 
564 


5.6 
66.2 


7.4 
65.0 


4.1 
58.0 


7.6 
59.2 


6.2 
65.8 


14.4 
78.2 


7.1 
84.8 


7.0 
74.2 


62 
74.7 


Select 
materials 


(A) 6.4 

(B) 59.2 


4.5 
56.3 


4 4 

57.5 


5 1 
583 


8.7 
69.0 


55 
55.5 


5.1 
67.4 


5.5 
43.5 


8.3 
63.2 


13.1 
73.9 


11.9 
53.2 


5.3 
71.6 


7.4 
59.4 


Esteblish object- 
ives based on 
extomat 
infkjer)ces 


(A) 6.1 

(B) 35.0 


8.0 
35.8 


2.8 
23.5 


1.7 
24 5 


4.8 
27.4 


0.0 
25.2 


3.6 
k4.3 


1.3 
51.4 


2.6 
28.7 


7.5 
42.7 


19.0 
57.4 


19.3 
71.2 


11.1 
51.7 


Examine prevkMJS (A) 0.9 
student (0) 41.8 
evaluattons 


0.8 
41.8 


1.1 
39.9 


0.4 
33.8 


0.8 
48.5 


0.6 
51.1 


1.0 
37.5 


1.5 
36.8 


1.6 
35.7 


0.0 
48.0 


2.4 

53.2 


1.0 
68.2 


2.5 
42.9 


Examine 
prevtous tests 


(A) 0.6 

(B) 45.4 


0.8 
41.2 


0.0 
399 


0.0 
41.1 


0.0 
49.3 


0.0 
45.5 


1.0 
41.0 


1.5 
52.5 


0.5 
445 


0.0 
49.7 


0.0 
68.9 


0.0 
62.1 


0.0 
48.4 



Rafarsnoa: Appsndixat E and F, Tables 22-GE. 22 P. 23-GE. and 23-P. 
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The summaiy responses In Table 69 support the information obtained from othev 
sections of the CPE survey. Content was clearly the most important influ ence in 
course plaiming, followed by student characteristics. External standards, student 
characteristics, and beliefs about how students learn were considerably more impor- 
tant to preprofessional coiirse Instructors than to general education instructors. One 
seemingly contradictoiy finding is that 67.0% of faculty members reported consider- 
ing what they believe promotes learning when. In sections of the CPE we have previ- 
ously discussed, fewer reported reading about principles of teaching and learning. 
Possibly much of what faculty members know about learning is based on their own 
teaching experience (which they declare a strong Influence on planning) rather than 
on formal sources. An important exception, therefore, occurred for Instructors in 
educational psychology. For these Instructors, learning theory is part of the content 
taught and, as expected, a high percentage (84.8%) of educational psychology teach- 
ers said they thought about what promotes learning. Similar answers were obtained 
from faculty members in those fields that are likely to have had some training in 
education: composition (79.0%) and Romance language (78.2%) Instructors. 

Discipline dilTerences occurred on eveiy step in course planning (Table 72) except on 
the exten* to which faculty used previous student evaluations and examinations in 
planning; neither of these sources of information was used frequently. The discipline 
differences seem consistent with faculty views of their disciplines and their educa- 
tional beliefs, on which we have reported previously. For example, in relation to 
other groups, literature (71.6%), histoiy (69.5%), and sociology (65.5%) instructors 
more frequently said they relied heavily on their own background and experiences. It 
is puzzling, however, that nursing faculty (30.3%) were the least likely to say they did 
so. Also consistent with their responses on other questions in this survey, composi- 
tion (35.8%), mathematics (51.5%), and Romance language (42.7%) instructors 
considered external standards and student characteristics more Important and 
content selection less important (79.5%, 78.7%, 78.4%, respectively) in planning than 
did their colleagues in other fields. 

When the academic fields were examined separately, there were very few differences 
in the steps faculty at different types of colleges take as they plan courses (Appendix 
F. Tables 22 and 23). Composition teachers In two-year colleges appear to feel 
particularly strong influence from external standards and, in hlstoiy, there may be 
some college-related patterns that would be clearer with additional information. 

Many faculty indicated that selecting content is the first step they take in course 
planning (45.9%). Far smaller percentages of faculty reported any of the other steps 
as typical of their first planning steps. Combining tlie two steps that mentioned 
establishing course objectives (one question based on external standards, and the 
other based on one's own bacl^und), 21.9% of the faculty members said they set 
objectives as a first step in the planning process. Fifteen percent first considered 
students' needs, preparation, and interests, and 9% first think about what promotes 
student learning. Other possible steps in course plarmlng listed in the survey were 
chosen as first steps by only a few of the faculty members responding. 

As shown in Table 72, there were few identifiable patterns of associations among the 
steps in course planning. Factor analysis also indicated either a single factor or no 
underlying factor structure for this set of items (Appendix G, Table 17). 




Ptanntng Introdiictary 



no 



TABLE 72 

lnt«roorr»latlon of 8t#p« In Courts Planning* 



COURSE PLANNING STEP 



COURSE PUNNING STEP 


Select content 
from field 


Student 


Exiernal 


Own 
background 


Texts 


Learning 
theory 


Student 
eval 


Think about student characteristics 
and needs 


29 














Select ol)jectlves based on external 
influences 


12 


34 












Select objectives based on own 
badtgroufld, beliefs and expertenco 


04 


03 


03 










Select textbooks, other resources 


20 


20 


13 


22 








Select activities based on learning 
theory and past experience 


17 


31 


25 


19 


34 






Look at student evaluations 


16 


20 


20 


10 


25 


32 




Look at previous examination results 


21 


22 


24 


07 


21 


33 


55 



No<ea: A(- 2O40, dfm 2038; correlations greater than .04 are significant at p - ,05. 
*Oecimal poinu omitted. 
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Stating and Communicating Course Goois 

The National Institute of Education (NIE) report entitled Involvement tn. Learning 
( 1984) suggested that student learning is enhanced when faculty members make 
their expectations clear to students. We know that some faculty explicitly state 
course objectives, some make their objectives known in other ways, and some may 
fall to make them clear to students. In our studies we have tried to discover some of 
the Important goals instructors in varied fields hold for students In their introductory 
courses and what difTerent methods they use to communicate their goals and objec- 
tives to students. 

During the Reflections interviews, we coded faculty goals twice— once as they de- 
scribed their course in general terms and again when they answered our request for 
the two most important goals for their students. We also asked faculty members how 
they "sent messages to the students" about goals and how they knew whether stu- 
dents understood the goals. Faculty varied in their ability to articulate their teaching 
objectives and communication processes, thus it was dlfTlcult to draw firm conclu- 
sions from the answers to these broad questions. It seemed to us, however, that the 
types of course goals stated and the methods used varied by discipline in identifiable 
ways. 

Understanding faculty course goals was Important not onty to understand course 
plarmlng but because we planned a companion study of student goals in these 
introductory courses. Since answers in the ReJlecUons study seemed so individual- 
ized, we lefi the question about course goals open-ended on the Course Planning 
Exploration. Based on the interviews, we provided six statements about possible 
methods of communicating goals to students and asked faculty members to indicate 
if they relied on each method and tf they ' a it was eflfective. The nature of the 
questions Is shown in Figure 20. 

Faculty Course Goals 

Initially, we intended to code faculty responses to the open-ended questions accord- 
ing to the broad categories of educational beliefs we had adapted and expanded from 
the work of Eisner and Vallance ( 1974) (see Chapter 2). Eventually, to better reflect 
the goals contributed, we made the following modlflcattons in the coding scheme. We 
combined the two vocationally oriented categories (vocatlonalty-based and knowledge 
utilization) ^to a single category that we called "preparing students for the future." 
We broadened the category formerly called efl'ecttve thinking to include other aspects 
of "intellectual development." and created a category called "skill development" that 
recognized the development of basic study skills as well as skills for specific subjects, 
such as Romance languages and nursing. Last, we added "aesthetic goals" and a 
residual category for goa^s that were unclear to the coders. The resulting categories 
used for coding over 4.000 faculty statements are given In Table 73. The percentage 
distribution of responses Is given in Table 74. 

The distribution of faculty goals falling into the various categories, differed in an 
important way from beliefs about educational purpose that faculty had expressed In 
response to the descriptions in Chapter 2 Since effective thinking had been the 
overwhelming choice of faculty as an educational purpose, we expected "intellectual 
development" (a category encompassing effective thinking) to be the most frequently 
mentioned course goal. In fact, intellectual development was only the second most 
frequently mentioned category, and the focus of relatively few goal statements. The 
percentage of goals classified as intellectual development ranged from 3.8% of those 
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20. Phw fto/« briefly two gogig for your Introductory coutm that you bellavo arm 
Important to communlcata to atudenta. 










































(3:43) 




















2 1 . Using tfw appropriate scales at the right, please Indicate which of the following methods 
you rely on to communicate the goals you named at>ove to students In the Introductory 
course. Then estimate how effective you believe that method Is. 






Rilianci on Method 


Eff€Ciiyft9uss of Method 






Seldom Rely on 
rely on heavily 


Not 

effective 


Veiy 
effective 




I describe the course goals md objectives 
in the syllabus in deulL 


1 :^ 3 4 5 


1 2 3 


4 5 


(3:44) 
(3:43) 


I spend considerable time during the first 
class stressing course goals and objectives 
orally. 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 


4 5 


(3:4«) 
(3:47) 


I remind students of th? goals 
periodically throughout the term. 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 


4 5 


(3:4S) 
(3:49) 


I structure assignments and activities that are 
finked to the goals and allow students to identify 
the connections independently. 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 


4 5 


(3:50) 
(3:31) 


I structure assignments and aciiviiies that are 
linked to the goals and explicitly discuss their 
purposes with students. 


12 3 4 5 


1 2 3 


4 5 


(3:32) 
(3:53) 



Figure 20. Communicating course goals (CPE-I survey, questions 20-21, page 18). 
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TABLE 73 




CcdM for Importfnl Faculty CourM Goals 


CODE 


GOAL CATEGORY 


0 


Concepts or knowledge in the field 


1 


Students' personal or social growth (whether rationale relates to student or sodety) 


2 


Students' intellectual development (effective thinking, study habiu. discerning relatkxiships, etc.) 


3 


Students' skill development (such as in devctopmental mathematics, communication, or 




an applied field such as nursing) 


4 


Values devek)pment 


5 


Learning the great ideas of humanity 


6 


Preparing students for the future (for a career, the major, graduate school, or another course) 


7 


Aesthetic— "Appreciation of...' or creativity 


B 


Undear responses 


9 


Missing 



TABLE 74 



Cour— Oo>l> Conltlbufd by Faculty M«ml»r»« by Acsdtmlc Flatd 



PERCENTAGE RESPONSES BY ACAOEHtC FIELD* 





Comp 

(/)-415) 


Lit 

(/WlO) 


Hist 
(/W63) 


Soc 


Psych 
(n>160) 


Bio 
(^^21 5) 


Math 
(n-304) 


Fin* arts 

(^■205) 


Lano 

(n-172) 


Edptych 
(/MS) 


Nuri 


But 


Coocepti (x knowiedQe 
inthefield 


234 


47.1 


52.7 


53.6 


56.3 


55.2 


36.8 


54.0 


33.4 


68.8 


55.8 


54.4 


rOloOllfii mvHIl 

development 


10.4 


14.0 


9.9 


21.7 


20.2 


17.2 


7.3 


8.7 


14.6 


8.8 


13.3 


14.2 


Intellectual development 


204 


15.6 


22.0 


18.4 


10.4 


11.9 


19.6 


8.7 


4.5 


3.8 


6.2 


5.9 


SkiN development 


37,8 


11.0 


7.1 


2.6 


4.2 


2.3 


12.6 


7.5 


33.8 


5.0 


11.5 


5.9 


Value development 


1.5 


2.3 


1.9 


1.1 


1.5 


1.5 


2.1 


2.8 


1.3 


2.5 


0.0 


1.2 


Great ideas 


0.0 


0.5 


0.6 


0.0 


00 


0.0 


0.0 


1.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Preparation (or the future 


3.3 


1.0 


0.4 


0.7 


2.7 


5.8 


15.1 


2.1 


1.0 


8.8 


9.7 


11.8 


Ae&thetics 


1.0 


78 


2.6 


0.4 


0.9 


2.8 


1.2 


12.9 


4.8 


1.3 


0.0 


i.a 


Undear 


21 


1.0 


28 


1.5 


39 


3.3 


5.2 


1.5 


6.7 


1.3 


3.5 


4.7 


Total 


99.9 


100.5 


100.0 


100.0 


100.1 


100.0 


99.9 


100.0 


100.1 


100.3 


100.0 


99.9 



*Each faculty member was asked to contribute two Qoaia; a few contnbuted ooiy one. 
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contributed by educational psychology instmctors to 22% of those contributed by 
history instructor^'. Among the open-ended responses, "teaching thf concepts of the 
field" was by far the goal most often mentioned. The Identification of concept trans- 
mission goals ranged from 23.4% of goals contributed by English composition in- 
structors to 68.8% of those contributed by educational ps^hology instructors. The 
discrepancy between faculty responses to a prepared statement on effective thinking, 
that could be viewed as "appropriate" to endorse, and their own contributions in 
response to an open-ended question Is intriguing. It may indicate that rhetoric and 
practice diiTer. 

Relative to the first-ranked "teaching concepts" and the second-ranked "intellectual 
development," other types of goals were mentioned far less frequently by faculty 
members. "Skill development" (ranging from 2.3% in biology to 37.8% in composi- 
tion), and "personal or social development" (from 7.3% in mathematics to slightly over 
20% in sociology and psychology) were of modest importance, depending on the 
discipline. Veiy few faculty members contributed goals focused on "value develop- 
ment," or "learning the great ideas of humanity." In some respects, responses of 
faculty in specific fields to the open-ended question corresponded to their responses 
when Indicating the Importance of educational purpose statements. For example, 
"aesthetic development" was mentioned primarily by fine arts Instructors (12.^), 
while mathematics and the preprofessional Instructors contributed more than 10% of 
the goal statements classified a.s "preparation for the future." It must be noted that 
faculty were limited to two goals; the fact that they focused on certain types of goals 
doesn't mean that others are not Important to them. 

As expected, although the goals contributed by faculty members varied by academic 
field, goals were sirnllar for Instructors in the same fields, regardless of Institutional 
type. We conducted no formal statistical comparison because we felt that using 
general categories obscured some Important nuances contained In the goals state- 
ments contributed by faculty. A more thorough analysis using a refined set of cate- 
gories that emerged from content analysis of these data is under way. This analysis 
will appear in a supplementaiy report. 

Commttnicatlng Goals 

More than 60% of the faculty reported that they relied heavily on each of the five 
methods for communicating goals to students suggested In the survey (Table 75). 
Reports from faculty teaching in preprofessional fields Implied stronger emphasis on 
communicating goals than did reports from general education faculty. There were 
differences among academic fields on the ratings of all five communication methods 
among the general education Instructors, but not among the three preprofessional 
fields. 
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For example, as shown in Table 76, mathematics (51.0%) and biology (54. 1%) in- 
structors are least likely to say they rely on the syllabus, while composition teachers 
are most likely to remind students of course goals periodically (81.6%) and, along 
with educational psychology instructors (85.5%) and nursing Instructors (79. 1%), 
discuss goals expUcitly in relation to assignments (81.2%). 

Using a five-point scale, we asked instructors to rate the effectiveness of each method 
of communicating goals to students. Not surprisingly, the methods rated most 
effective were those that faculty members claimed to use most frequently, that is, 
explicitly connecting assignments with goals and stressing goals periodically In class. 
Disciplinaiy differences in ratings of effectiveness paralleled those in faculty reports 
of the methods they used. When the responses of faculty teaching courses in various 
disciplines were examined separately, there were no differences by college type. 
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TABLETS 

Way of ComwHinloatliHi OQ<to to 8md#nf (^'Rtly on H#ivlly^ 

GENERAL PRE* 

ECJCATION PROFESSIONAL ALL 

(n«2105) (rh>2(») {N~Z^^^) 

METHOD (%) (%) (%) 



Describe in syllabus— <letailed 


61.7 


77.7 


63.2 


Stress during first class 


71.1 


73.3 


71.3 


Stress periodically 


69.7 


72.9 


69.9 


Allow students to infer from assignments 


63.2 


58.8 


62.8 


Explicitly discuss goals in assignments 


66.4 


74.8 


67.2 



R«fir«ne«: Appendixes E and F. Tablet 24*GE and 24*P. 



TABLE 76 



Communicating Goale— Summary _ 

PERCENTAGE OF FACULTY MEMBERS REPORTING VHAT: 



To oommunlcate my course goala to students in my Introductofy course, I rety heavily ofi': 

(A) "Describing the course goals in the syllabus;' 

(B) 'Reminding students of course goals throughout the term;* 

(C) 'Allowing students to connect activities with course goals on their own;* 

(D) "Explicitly discussing connections of activitiea with course goals.* 





(A) 


(B) 


(C) 


(D) 




Syllabus 


Remifxtor 


Infer 


Connect 


English composition 


676 


81.6 


67.1 


81.2 


Literature 


63.0 


70.2 


72.6 


67.0 


History 


61.6 


663 


576 


58.6 


Sociology 


62.3 


70.3 


64.5 


68.2 


Psychology 


66.5 


625 


630 


65.0 


Biology 


54.1 


59.7 


49.8 


54.6 


Mathematics 


510 


65.7 


56.7 


59.1 


Fine arts 


65.3 


684 


69 4 


68.6 


Romance languages 


64.7 


73.2 


70 7 


66.8 


Educational psychology 


792 


708 


52.1 


85.5 


Nursing 


836 


79.1 


57.5 


79 2 


Business 


72.6 


69.3 


63.4 


66.0 


All faculty 


632 


699 


628 


67.2 



Rstsrenoe: Appendixes E and F, Tables 24-GE artd 24- P 
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Course Sequencing 

Conventional wisdom Indicates that how material is sequenced In coUe^ courses Is 
related to the discipline being taught. Indeed, folklore holds that faculty may use 
yellowed notes and simply teach as they were taught. However, there Is little evi- 
dence about whether all or most faculty members arrange course topics like others in 
their field or whether they consider and select from other sequencing alternatives. 

To explore this question In the Rejlections study, we adapted a scheme of content 
sequencing developed by Posner and Strike ( 1976) primarily for K- 12 courses. We 
reworded the categorical descrlpUons to make them more readily adaptable to higher 
educaUon and added a category (based on the writings of Seldman, 1985) to explore 
the possibility that sequencing laigely depends on pragmatic factors. Faculty mem- 
bers ranked cards containing descriptions of the sequencing patterns from the pat- 
tern most like their course to that least like their course. As the interviewees thought 
aloud while sorting the cards, we lea-ned that discipline-related ways of arranging 
content are sometimes modified by other influences. 

The sequencing descriptions we developed in the Reflections study were revised for 
the Course Planning ExploraUon (CPE) to eliminate ambiguity. We added two new 
statements conveying: (1) a course arr mgement based directly on Job requirements 
for graduates, and (2) a course arrangement based on values clarification. The 
category addressing pragmatic factors was eliminated because of lack of endorsement 
in the Rejlections study. 

Instructors were asked to respond on Llkert-type scales rather than to rank the 
statements. In addition to rating each statement on a five-point scale, respondents 
were also asked to select a single preferred sequencing arrangement for their intro- 
ductory course. The question asked is shown In Figure 21. 

The percentage of faculty members who Judged each of the seven statements as like 
or unlike their way of arranging course content is given In Table 77. Table 78 pres- 
ents the percentage of faculty members who selected each statement as "most like my 
own course." 

Three descriptions tended to be most like the course arrangements faculty reported 
using: "the way in whteh major concepts and relationships are organized" (concept- 
based; 74.9%); "the way I know students learn" (learning-based; 57.4%); and "the 
way relationships occur in the real world" (structurally-based; 47. 1%). The other four 
choices were chosen as "much like" or Very much like" my course arrangement by 
less than 35% of faculty members. 

Substantial differences occurred among the various academic fields fTable 79). Most 
strikhigly, preprofesslonal faculty more often selected sequencing patterns based on 
knowledge utilization and career preparation and less often chose sequences prem- 
ised on how knowledge was created in the field. Among the professional fields, 
however, there were differences; consistent with their other responses in this survey, 
nursing instructors more often favored concept-based sequences and learning-based 
sequences than did Instructors in the other two preprofesslonal fields. 

The smallest percentages of faculty indicating that the most popular arrangement 
(concept-based) was like their course were in literature (55.7%) and Romance lan- 
guages (55.0%). As we have previously noted, these are fields In which many faculty 
do not view their disciplines as sets of related concepts. Consistent with other educa- 
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Figure 21. Content arrangement (CPE-I survey. quesUon 19. pages 16-17). 
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1'ABLE 77 



Pr«fwwd Itelhod of Amnglng Coura* Content CVfy Much Ulw My Cour—") 



PREFERRED METHOD 



Way relationshipt occur in real world 
(Stnicturally-basad) 

W»y student! will use it in social, 
personal or career setting 
(Knowledge utilization) 

Way major concepts and 
relationships are organized 
(Concept-lMsed} 

Way I know students learn 
(Learning-based) 

So that students prepare 
directly for careers 
(Vocationally-t>ased) 

Way knowledge has 
been created in my fieki 
(Knowledge creatkin) 

To help students clarify values 
and oomnftitments 
(Value^sed) 



GENERAL 
EDUCATION 



47.9 



27.5 



71.0 



57.2 



15.4 



33.0 



29.2 



PRE- 
PROFESSIONAL 

1%) 



39.6 



62.3 



70.7 



58.9 



64.5 



26.6 



39.9 



ALL 

(M^ll) 



47.1 

30.5 

74.9 
57.4 

19.8 

32.5 

30.2 



R«f*r«no«: Appendixes E and F, Tablet 25-GE and 25-P. 
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TABLE 7« 



Pr»ffr»d Mthod ot Arranging Conttol (^Mott LIkt My Courtt**) 



PREFERRED METHOD 



GENERAL 
EDUCATION 

(%) 



PRE- 
PROFESSIONAL 
(^206) 
(%) 



ALL 



Way relationshipt occur in real world 
(Structurally-based) 

Way students will use it in social, 
personal or career setting 
(Knowledge utilization) 

Way major concepts and relationships 

are organized 

(Concept-l)ased) 

Way I know students learn 
(Learning-based) 

So that students prepare 
directly lor careers 
(Vocationally-based) 

Way knowledge has been 
created in my field 
(Knowledge creation) 

To help students clarify values 
and committments 
(Value^sed) 



Rsftrance: Appendixes E and F. TaWes 2e-GE and 26-P. 



16.1 4.4 15.1 
6.6 20.3 7.8 

40.5 40.7 40.5 

21.2 7.7 20.1 

2.4 17.6 3.7 

6.0 2.2 5.7 

7.1 7.1 7.1 
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tlonal beliefs and views of the discipline they reported in this survey, 78. 1% of the 
composition faculty but only 34. 1% of the history faculty used a learning-based 
course arrangement. The pattern was reversed for structurally-based arrangements; 
72.7% of the hlstoiy faculty used this course arrangement pattern (emphasizing the 
chronological nature of their field) but only 34.0% of the composition faculty and 
32.0% of the Romance language faculty did so. 

Overall, only 32.5% of the faculty said they arranged their course according to the 
way knowledge In their field had been created. Psychology faculty were most likely to 
do so (43.6%) while Romance language faculty were least likely to do so (15.5%). 
While the field's mode of Inquiiy maybe Introduced In an Introductory course, it 
seldom forms the basis for organizing course content. 

Faculty members in varied fields gave widely different ratings to the idea of arrBnglng 
a course so that students can clarify values and develop commitments. Instructors 
in literature (55.7%), history (45.6%), and sociology (42. 1%) viewed this description 
as much like the way they arrange their course while mathematics (4.0%), Romance 
language (1 1.9%), and biology Instructors (18.1%) felt it was not at all like their way. 

Two sequencing options described the use of the course material in the world outside 
college. We called one knowledge utilization because it very broadly described ar- 
ranging material as students might use it in personal, social, and career settings. We 
called the second description vocational because it focused more narrowly on imme- 
diate usefubiess in a career with well-defined skills or requirements. A third or more 
of faculty members in sociology (42.8%), foreign language (38.8%), composition 
(37.6%), and psychology (34.4%) believed they arranged material In ways that stu- 
dents would find broadly useful. Only mathemaUcs faculty members (30.6%) and 
preprofessional Instructors (64.5%) Indicated that they arranged material In their 
courses In a way directly relevant to specific careers. Except In history, faculty 
members in the same disciplines tend to arrange their courses the same way, regard- 
less of the type of college In which they teach. 

When faculty chose the single paragraph description that was most like their course 
arrangement, the response patterns obtained were similar to those described above 
(Table 79). Most faculty (40.5%) selected concept-based arrangements; 20. 1% of the 
faculty selected learning-based; 15. 1% selected structurally-based organization, and 
the remaining few selected one of the other four arrangements. The first choices of 
instructors from each general education field matched the rankings they assigned to 
individual descriptions. Similarly, the rankings remained the same for the preprofes- 
sional faculty, namely, concept-based, knowledge utilization, vocational. 

Correlations of the ratings faculty gave to each of the ways of arranging course 
content are shown in Table 80. Correlational patterns are dlfllcult to Interpret and 
the factor structure underlying this set of responses Is weak (Appendix G, Table 18). 
It seems likely, however, that certain arrangements, such as knowledge utilization, 
can co-exist more readily In the same course with some patterns such as learning- 
based or concept-based arrangements while coming into potenUal conflict with other 
patterns such as structurally-based or knowledge-creation sequences. 
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Faculty Prtltrticf for Awoglnq Courf Conf nt'— 8umm«ry 
PERCENTAGE OF FACaTY MEMBERS REPORTINQ THAT: 



(A) - This is thg statement most like how I arrange content in my course. 

(B) • This statement is much like how I arrange content in my course. 







All 

1 O/^l ill ki 

TaCUIiy 


v^cxnp 


1 it 


niSi 


ooc 


rsycn 


mo 


Math 


Fino 
arts 


Lang 


Ed 
psych 


Nurs 


Bus 


^x>ncept u a 1 ly - oaseo 


(A) 


40.5 


on A 




Oc c 

25.5 


50.8 


58.7 


59.3 


55.9 


35.8 


23.4 


51.3 


46.8 


30.9 






71 n 








OA Q 
04.9 


f f.O 


Q1 1 

of, f 


83.2 


ec 1 


55.0 


76.1 


91.0 


62.2 


Learning-based 


(A) 


20.1 


40.6 


12.1 


3.5 


12.3 


7.8 


10.1 


23.8 


14.5 


51.9 


7.7 


6.5 


8.6 




(B) 


57.4 


78.1 


46.9 


34.1 


48.5 


48.6 


43.4 


69.9 


47.0 


77.6 


56.5 


74.2 


48.9 


Structurally-based 


(A) 


15.1 


4.8 


23.2 


46.8 


3.8 


7.8 


21.1 


3.5 


33.2 


4.5 


2.6 


4.8 


4.9 




(B) 


47.1 


34.0 


48.5 


72.7 


41.7 


40.5 


62.4 


40.2 


636 


32.0 


42.2 


45.4 


34.4 


Knowledge utilization 


(A) 


7.8 


10.3 


2.6 


1.7 


13.1 


10.2 


1.0 


4.2 


4.2 


14.9 


12.8 


17.7 


25.9 




(B) 


30.5 


37.6 


18.3 


16.0 


42.7 


34.4 


16.7 


26.3 


17.7 


38.8 


63.1 


62.1 


62.3 


Values-based 


(A) 


7.1 


6.4 


23.2 


12.1 


10.8 


7.8 


3.0 


0.0 


4.1 


0.0 


10.3 


4.8 


7.4 




(B) 


30.2 


31.0 


55.7 


45.6 


42.1 


34.6 


18.1 


4.0 


27.2 


11.9 


37.0 


40.3 


41.1 


Knowledge creation 


(A) 


5.7 


5.3 


5.3 


10.0 


9.2 


7.8 


4.5 


4.5 


6.2 


2.6 


2.6 


0.0 


3.7 




(B) 


32.5 


28.8 


32.0 


39.2 


39.1 


43.6 


36.5 


36.0 


27.6 


15.5 


21.8 


29.9 


26.6 


Vocationp'ly-based 


(A) 


3.7 


3.2 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


8.0 


2.1 


2.6 


12.8 


19.4 


18.5 




(B) 


19.8 


18.7 


5.8 


8.8 


11.6 


12.8 


14.2 


30.6 


6.4 


19.6 


56.6 


80.6 


56.7 



ReftrMic«: Appendix E and F, Table 26-GE and 26-9, 
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TABLE so 



IntoroorrclaUon of Pr*f«rrMl Wiy» ol Arranging Court* Conttnt* 








CONTENT ARRANGEMENT 






CONTENT ARRANGEMENT 


Structurally- 
based 


Knowledge 

utilization 


Concept- 
iMBed 


Leaming- 

tMMd 


VocationaHy- 
t>a*ed 


Knowledge 

creation 


Knowledge utilization 


15 












Conoept-based 


15 


17 










Learning-based 


-02 


31 


22 








Vocationally-based 


11 


45 


14 


32 






Knowledge creation 


21 


19 


19 


06 


27 




Value development 


15 


36 


03 


05 


16 


32 



Notes: N • 2057, dt- 2055; cof relations greater than .04 are significant at p > .05. 
'Decimal potntt omitted. 
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Assisting and Monitoring Student Learning 

According to previous research, college faculty nfy heavily on lectures as a teaching 
strategy and they do so most frequently In introductoiy courses (Thlelens, 1987). 
Given this well-established teaching mode, considerable attention has been given 
recently to encouraging activities in which students are more active and to suggesting 
ways that instructors may know that students are awake, invohred, and learning 
(Cross. 1986). 

In the Rejlectkms study, we did not ask instructors whether they lectured. Proceed- 
ing more indirectly, we asked them to estimate the percentage of communication 
going from student to teacher and, reciprocally, from teacher to student in the class- 
room. The answers conflrmed that (except in English classes) instructors do 
communicate to students much of the time rather than receiving communications 
from them. During the interviews, faculty members shared various reasons for this. 

We also asked instructors how they knew whether students were involved in learning 
and how they monitored and assisted the learning process. The interviewees contrib- 
uted a variety of common ways to assist students: among them, Infonnal methods 
predominated, and some were more typical at certain types of institutions. For 
example, at community colleges instructional assistance or tutoring centers were 
frequently mentionf^d; at small liberal arts colleges instructors were more likely to 
work individually with students after class or during ofllce hours. 

In the Course Planning Exploration (CPE), faculty were asked to indicate which 
methods of assisting and monitoring learning were most like their own teaching 
behavior. For ways of monitoring student involvement in learning, we also asked how 
much confidence Instructors had in ten indicators. To accommodate diflerences 
among disciplines, a "not applicable" response category was included. Figures 22 
and 23 show the survey questions. 

Aftsinting Stttdentf 

Over 50% of faculty members in all Introductory courses said they assisted students' 
lemming in each of the ways mentioned in the survey questions. Over 80% said they 
provided structure to clarily material, tried to find ways to motivate students, showed 
enthusiasm for their subject and personal concern for students, and tried to provide 
a role model. The responses are summarized in Table 81 and the discipline difler- 
ences in Table 82. Because of the high percentages of the faculty saying all methods 
were "much like' their own teaching actions, the slight variations across disciplines 
ssem inconsequential. "Providing extra help sessions," was the option least fre- 
quently endorsed by faculty as like their own practice and one that varied substan- 
tially by discipline. Overall, 51.3% of the faculty said they provide such help: the 
percentage ranged from lows of 37.9% in fine arts and 36.3% in business to highs of 
62.0.% in mathematics, 67.7% in composition, and 76. 1% in nursing. Consistent 
with our finding in the Rejlecttons study, within disciplines, extra help sessions were 
reported more frequently In liberal arts colleges. One explanation may be that tuto- 
rial assistance centers arc more often used in large Institutions such as comprehen- 
V'.vt universities and some community colleges. All of the diflerent types of help are 
typically used at some time by most faculty, as indicated by the single factor on 
which all items are associated (Appendix G-19). 
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22. Please circle the appropriate number on the scales at the right to Indicate wNch statements 
are most like the kinds of things you do to help students In this introductory course learn. 

Not at lit like Very much like 
what I do whtt I do 



I provide extri help seiiioni. 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(3554) 


I provide structure to clarify the 
course material. 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(3:53) 


1 find wayi to motivate or intereit students. 


1 2 


3 




S 


<3j56) 


I show enthusiasm for my subject. 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(3:37) 


I show personal concern and empathy. 


1 2 


3 


4 


S 


<3j3S) 


I try to provide a role model for students. 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(3:39) 



Figure 22. Ways of helping students learn (CPE-I survey, question 22. page 19). 
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23. UstBd b&hw are some examples of Indlcatore" or clues that some faculty members use to 
tell whether students are actively hvolved /n learning. How often do you use each indicator? 
What degree of confidence do you have In each Indicator? 

(NA = I do not uie the indicator) 







Us€ of fndicaior 




Conftdtnc* in Indicaior 






Daily 


Weekly 


Monthly 
or less 

often 






25% 
or less 




CAwniniiiK rciuiii oi quizzes or CAUnS 


□ 


□ 


□ 


NA 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(3:60) 
(3;6l) 


Watching student faces and other body 
language 


□ 


□ 


□ 


NA 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(3:62) 
(3:63) 


Observing student discussions ai)d class 
participation 


□ 


□ 


□ 


NA 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(3:64) 
(3:65) 


Observing frequency of after-class 
discussions and questions 


□ 


□ 


□ 


NA 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(3j66) 
(3:67) 


Observing frequency of student visits 
to my office 


□ 


□ 


□ 


NA 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(3:61) 

(3j69) 


Gbserving class attendance 


□ 


□ 


□ 


NA 


□ 


n 


□ 


(3:70) 
(3:71) 


Observing frequency of turning In 
complete assignments 


□ 


□ 


□ 


NA 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(3:72) 
(3:73) 


Analyzing student themes or papers 


□ 


□ 


□ 


NA 


□ 


□ 


□ 


l3:74) 
(3:75) 


Examining student evaluations of 
the course 


□ 


□ 


□ 


NA 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(1:76) 
(3J77) 


Analyzing student journals 


□ 


□ 


□ 


NA 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(3:71) 
(3:79) 



Figure 23. Indicators of student Involvement (CPE-I survey, question 23, page 20). 
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TABLE t1 



W«yt of A—IUng tkd Monhorina Studwt Lmmlna ("Much Ulc What I Po") 



METHOD 


GENERAL 
EDUCATION 
(nm2\06) 
(%) 


PRE- 
PR0rESSK3NAL 

(%) 


AIL 
(%) 


Provids •xtra Mp MMSlons 


S1.3 


50.5 


51.3 


Provide structure to clarify material 


82.6 


85.5 


82.9 


Find ways to moHvato otudonts 


80.8 


86.4 


81.3 


Shew enthusiasm for subject 


97.2 


98.1 


97.3 


Show personal concern for students 


92.6 


98.1 


93.1 


Provide role model for students 


81.5 


96.1 


82.8 



Reference; Appendixes E and F, Tables 27*G£ and 27*P 



TABLE 82 



Waye of Aeeleting Student Learning 



PERCENTAGE OF FACULTY MEMBERS REPORTING THAT: 



To assist student learning, the following are much like what I do in my Introductofy course*: 

(A) 'Provide sMtra help sessions;" 

(B) "Provide structure to darify matenal;" 

(C) find ways lo motivate students;" 

(D) *Show personal concern for students." 





(A) 


(B) 


(C) 


(D) 




Ext. H«lp 


Clanfy 


Motivatt 


Conoam 


English composition 


62.7 


82.0 


84.7 


94.9 


Literature 


42.3 


79.3 


83.7 


92.9 


History 


46.3 


83.9 


79.4 


90.4 


Sociology 


45.3 


81.9 


83.4 


90.7 


Psychology 


-iS.O 


843 


84.9 


90.4 


Biology 


47.2 


79.7 


79.5 


91.2 


Mathematics 


62.0 


84.0 


68.6 


91.1 


Fine arts 


37.9 


78.7 


82.3 


93.6 


Romance languages 


57.3 


91.1 


85.3 


97.7 


Educational psychology 


41.7 


87.5 


85.5 


100.0 


Nursing 


76.1 


92.6 


88.1 


100.0 


Business 


36.3 


79.1 


85.8 


95.6 


All faculty 


51.3 


82.9 


81.3 


93.1 



Referent: Appendix E and F, Tables 27 GE and 27 P 
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Monitoring I««amiiH 

Faculty members use various indicators to monitor students' Involvement in their 
learning and have varying deg^es of confidence in the accuracy of the indicators. 
Simplifled results, focusing on the percentage reporting that the indicators are used 
daily, are summarized In Tables 83 and 84. (For more detail, see Appendix E. Table 
28.) 

Faculty most frequently use personal observations to determine if students are 
involved. For example. Table 83 shows some indicators that faculty members said 
they use frequently, such as watching student faces, obsenring discussions, and 
monitoring class attendance. Table 84 shows the percentage of instructors who said 
they had 95% confidence that these frequently used indicators are correct. The fact 
that faculty frequently use an indicator of involvement does not mean they have a 
high degree of confidence in it. 

Overall, combining indicators used at least weekly or dally, more than 60% of faculty 
members said they observe how frequently students visit them in their offices, ask 
questions after class, and complete assignments on a daily or weekly basis. 

Faculty members use exams and assigrmients as monitoring devices on a less fre- 
quent basis than personal observations. Siudent Journals are used very infrequently, 
and primarily by composition and literature instructors. Only 8.0% of the faculty 
said student evaluations were not applicable, but such evaluations were not used for 
frequent feedback. Overall, about 85% of the faculty said they use such evaluations 
monthly or less frequently, indicating that most faculty probably use such evalu- 
ations only at the end of the term. 

Another way to interpret these data is to combine items faculty feel are not applicable 
in their field with those they use only monthly to determine which strategies are used 
least often (Table 85). 

nils tally provides little new information to those familiar with college teaching. 
Faculty members have strongest confidence in traditional ways of monitoring student 
learning, including exams, papers, and completed assignments; they use these 
indicators most frequently (Appendixes E and F, Table 29). 

Disciplines differed in expected ways: faculty from concept-oriented subjects, such 
as biology and mathematics, relied more heavily on examinations; faculty teaching 
courses that develop oral skills (such as Romance languages) relied more heavily on 
class discussions. When each discipline was considered separately, faculty at 
smaller types of colleges put more confidence in class attendance as an Indicator. 
Factor analysis of this set of items (Appendix G, Table 20) indicates that faculty are 
likely to rely on several similar strategies within these general types, such as personal 
observations, written assignments, and examinations. 

Summary 

Our notion of the patterns of course decisions that lead to course "form" are still 
incomplete. We now know that most faculty members select subject matter first but 
others establish goals and objectives or select learning materials as a first step. The 
first steps that faculty members take are oaen characteristic of the field they teach 
and arc closely related to educational beliefs and influences typical for that Held. We 
do not yet have a good grasp, either, on the ways faculty use feedback they obtain to 
revise their course planning strategies. 
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TABLE 19 



U— ti l lod tea tort of Studwt Invol vrnut 



GENERAL PRE- 

EOUCATION PR0FESSK3NAL f<l 

(n^m) (n-20e) (M^ll) 

INDICATOR (%) (%) (%) 



Examine resulti of quizzes/exams 
Daily 
NA 

Watch student faces 
Daily 
NA 

Observe discussions and participation 
Daily 
NA 

Observe after-class questions 
Daily 
NA 

Observe frequency of student office visit 
Daily 
NA 

Observing class attendance 
Daily 
NA 

Observing frequency of completing assignments 
Daily 
NA 

Analyze student papers and tfiemes 
Daily 
NA 

Examine student course evaluations 
Daily 
NA 

Analyze student journals 
Daily 
NA 



4.3 1.5 4.0 

4.3 2.4 4.2 

68.0 76.6 67.2 
2.5 1.0 2.4 

73.7 70.9 73.5 

4.0 1.0 3.8 

43.4 38.4 42.0 

16.8 15.8 16.7 

28.4 27.5 28.3 

17.3 16.2 17.2 

79.4 70.4 78.6 
3.2 4.4 3.3 

35.2 28.2 34.6 

13.1 10.2 12.8 

14.9 9.8 14.4 
22.7 16.7 22.1 

4.1 5.9 4.2 
84 4.4 8.0 

20 10 1.9 

68 6 673 68.5 



Ratsranee: Appandix E and F, Tables 2&-GE and 26 P 
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TABLE M 

MonltoflnB Indlcatert Faculty U— Hot ! OftMi 

INDICATOB 

WalcNng student facet 
Class attondanoe 

ObMfving discuukms and student participation 
ftoterMwe: AppsmlixM E and F, Tables 2ft^GE and 28- P. 



fl6% 

PAIY WEEKLY CONFIOENCe 

880% 7.3% 45.7% 

78.6% 13.9% 39.9% 

73.5% 19.4% 60.0% 



TABLE 85 

MonltOflnfl Indlcatofa Faculty Ua a Leaat Often 



INOICATOft APPLICABLE" 



Watch facet 


2.4 


Attandanoa 


3.2 


Class discussion 


4.0 


After-dats discussion 


16.7 


Offfoe visits 


17.2 


Exams results 


42 


Coo>plele assignments 


12.8 


Student papers 


22.1 


Student evaluations 


8.0 


Student journals 


68 5 



nafaranct: Appandixei E and F, Tables and 20- P 



(B) (A*B) 
•MONTHLY "INFREQUENT "95% 

USE- USE" CONFIDENCE- 



2.4 


4.8 


46.0 


4.0 


f2 


39.9 


3.3 


7,3 


49.7 


17.0 


33.7 


20.0 


21.5 


38.7 


15.4 


53.8 


56.0 


62.2 


19.1 


31 9 


46.5 


34.6 


56.7 


50.5 


84.7 


927 


21.4 


248 


93 3 


7.7 
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Chapter 6. Refining and Using the Contextual Filters Model 



This survey of influences on course planning among college faculty conflrmed and 
extended a list of Influences and planiilng steps identlfled in earlier interviews. Based 
on the Interviews, we developed the contextual Alters model of course plaimlng. The data 
from the study presented here aUowed us to reflne the model. We found that Influences 
represented In the original model are present on most campuses, but their Importance 
varies dramatically for dUTerent teaching fields. The Importance of each Influence also 
varies, but less dramatically, with the type of college. Since the model Is essentially 
descriptive rather than prescriptive, with variations occurring by setting and discipline, 
perhaps It Is best described as a theme with observable variations. The model does not 
describe or advocate a "best way" to plan courses. 

As far as we know, this vras the flrst large-scale, nationally representative stu dy of course 
planning in higher education. Although descriptive data from a survey camiot generate 
rules for good course plarmlng, the data can help faculty to identify plarmlng alternatives. 
In addition, understanding which factors influence plarmlng choices can help faculty 
plan better and thus improve student learning. To facilitate discussion of plarmlng 
options and influences by faculty, we are modlfytiig our survey instrument and 
developing an accompanying manual that individual colleges or departments may use for 
group self-study. 

In this flnal chapter we expand on the results reported in preceding chapters by reflning 
and Illustrating the contextual fllters model. Then we discuss questions arising from the 
flndlngs and suggest avenues for additional research. Finally, we mention briefly several 
practical applications of what we have learned thus far about course plarmlng. 

Our survey results confirmed the usefulness of our original contextual fllters model in 
describing course plarmlng. We continue to observe that "content influences"-— the 
discipline taught, the Instructor's training in it. and the educational beliefs typically 
associated with it-— most strongly influence how faculty members plan courses. The ways 
faculty typically arrange course subject matter and how they mor ' *or and assist student 
learning also are discipline-related. 

Beyond these fleld-speclflc influences, the college context in which the course plarmlng 
takes place may also influence a faculty member's plarmlng. Among the strongest 
"contextual influences" are the characteristics of students and the goals of students, 
programs, and colleges. Other influences are either far less potent or faculty are less 
aware of them; they may be Important only in certain flelds or settings. Thus, the college 
setting serves as a mediator of the content influences on plarmlng rather than as a prime 
catalyst for educational decisions. 

Although the model identifles and includes most existing influences on course planning, 
the strength of each Influence depends flrst on the discipline being taught and. as we have 
mentioned, less strongly on the college setting. Thus, the model is a basic framework 
whose elements can be more completely speclfled for each field and. in some cases, for 
the type of college. FinaUy. although faculty members teaching In a given discipline or 
group of related disciplines often bring similar perspectives to course plarmlng. not all 
faculty members within a discipline think alike. Because of their own backgrounds, prior 
teaching experiences, and other factors, as well as their teaching context, a few faculty 
members in each fieW will plan quite differently from their colleagues. 
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To Illustrate these conclusions about the contextual Alters model, we proceed In four 
steps. 

First, we describe the components of the model, that Is, the various influences on 
introductory course plarmlng that we have Identified. This version of the model is the 
basic framework and includes a wide variety of potential influences, only some of which 
are Important In a given situation. Our purpose is to describe the parts of the framework 
and our understanding of the relationships among them. 

Second, we shade the components of the model to represent a composite model 
graphically. Hie composite model shows the relative importance of the influences to the 
nationally representative group of faculty respondents to our survey— 2,311 faculty 
members teaching introductory courses in twelve fields at 97 colleges. This composite 
model does not represent any single instructor's plaiming strategies since the importance 
ascribed to each component depends on the particular mix of faculty members respond- 
ing to the survey. It does serve, however, to Identify planning influences that are 
particularly important or unimportant to large numbers of faculty members. In this 
sense, the composite model Is a useful heuristic to guide discussion of course planning. 

Third, we use the basic framework to develop four field-specific profiles approximating 
the strength of the Influences on faculty members teaching diverse fields. The four 
profiles Illustrate clusters of fields in which faculty hold similar beliefs about the nature 
of the disciplines and the purposes of education. In each graphic portrayal, we have used 
succinct labels to represent complex constructs originally embedded in detailed state- 
ments or lists of diverse items. In reading these sections, the reader may wish to return 
occasionally to Chapters 2 through 4 for full descriptions of each influence. 

Finally, we provide, in greater detail, some comparisons of faculty members' responses 
in various disciplines that allow the reader to estimate a field-specific profile for a 
discipline of specific interest. 

The Basic Contextual Filters Model 
Content tnd Background Contlderatloni 

Faculty responses to questions about their disciplines, backgrounds, and educational 
beliefs reinforced our earlier sense that these Influences on course plarmlng are dlfllcult 
to separate and must be treated as linked together. We called the combination of these 
three sets "content and background considerations" or simply "content." Our survey 
tapped this group of influences through several overlapping sets of questions: faculty 
demographics, estimates of important reasons for choosing content, ratings of various 
statements describing educational beliefs, and faculty characterizaUons of their flelds. 
Because of the overlap, we exercised latitude in combining two sets of data to develop the 
framework for content Influence. Thus, the elements of the basic framework shown in 
Figure 24 do not correspond precisely to either the six content factors we derived In Table 
3 1 or the eight statements of educational beliefs that were Included in the survey. Rather, 
we have provided places in the model for important content Influences drawn from either 
or both of these survey sections. 

On the left side of Figure 24 we show influences on course plarmlng due to faculty 
background and characteristics. Including training. We placed these Influences as the 
first frame in the model because faculty background, training, and relatively stable 
values and beliefs about the world generally characterize instructors before they assume 
the course plarmlng role. Among faculty, scholarly training includes discipline-related 
non-academic work experience before, during, or after assuming the teaching position, 
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Content and Background Considerations 
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Figure 24. Relationship of content and background considerations. 
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although few faculty members reported such experiences. Similarly, pedagogical 
training for college teachers Includes that acquired on the Job— since, for many, this is 
the only training they received. We did not Incorporate faculty members' personal 
characteristics (age and gender), since faculty believed these characteristics were not 
influential and we found weak relationships between them and other influences on 
course planning. 

The basic framework next shows three key faculty views of their academic flelds. Tliese 
statistically derived composite characterizations captured most of the faculty views in 
our sample. (See Chapter 2 for more complete descriptions of these views.) The arrow 
from faculty background characteristics to disciplinaiy views Implies that background 
probably influences one's views of the teaching field. 

Finally, the third content segment of the model Includes seven dlflerent beliefs about the 
purposes of education. Faculty members may endorse more than one of these beliefs as 
important, but they seldom endorse all with equal fervor. Five of the beliefs are 
statements that faculty respondents in our survey rated directly: effective thinking, value 
clariflcation, social change, great ideas, and vocational development (see Chapter 2 for 
more complete survey statements). The remaining two beliefs, labeled "concept learning" 
and "students' personal and intellectual development," were not included in the set of 
beliefs about educational purpose in the initial survey; rather, they emerged in statistical 
analysis as ths Important objectives many faculty hoped to achieve in selecting certain 
course content. Thus, they earned a place in the educational purpose section of the 
model. 

Based on the survey items that defined it, concept learning is a primary teaching goal of 
many faculty. Concept learning includes leamirg disciplinaiy and interdisciplinary 
concepts, understanding modes of inquiry, learning great ideas of the field, and 
understanding the relationships among ideas. In part, this educational purpose might 
be viewed as learning a discipline for its own inherent inlsrest or value. The constiuct 
we called "student personal and intelleci.ual development" included such related 
objectives as teaching students to search for meaning, to integrate ideas, to explore 
diverse viewpoints, and to develop a desire to investigate further on their own. 

We use a two-way arrow between faculty views of their academic field and the purposes 
they espouse for education because we have no reason to assume that one of these sets 
of con^ent influences develops before the other. Rather, from talking with faculty, we 
hypothesize that the interaction is dynamic and reciprocal-<:hanging one's view of the 
discipline might change one's preferred view of educational purposes, or the reverse. We 
have drawn an additional arrow to show that faculty background also may influence 
faculty beliefs about educational purposes directly, without being modified by a 
disciplinary view. An examt le is a faculty member teaching in a denominational college 
who adheres to the college's religiously defined purpos^e, regardless of the fleld taugtit. 

Contextual FUters 

Deriving the contextual Alters framework of the model (Figure 25) was somewhat more 
straightforward than the content section Just discussed because the sets of influences 
were more directly encompassed by the survey items. We included comprehensive lists 
of potential contextual influences for faculty members to rate in the survey. The eight 
sets of influences derived through factor anatysis resembled, but were not identfcal to, 
our a priori groupings. The frame labeled "other influences" can include institutional 
characteristics or other potentially important local considerations. As will become 
apparent shortly, we have arranged the influence frames to suggest that some sets are 
cfTective "Alters" that screen or modify faculty views about course planning, while others 
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are bypassed with little effect. Recall, too, that these sets represent faculty perceptions 
of what influences them In planning. While we know faculty generally reported their 
views accurately, some existing influences may have gone uimoticed. For example, 
institutional size may aflect planning in distinct ways about which the faculty member 
is not conscious. 

Course Decisloni 

Based on our earlier interviews, survey results, and subsequent conversations with 
faculty groups, we learned that context factors serve as mediators of the content in 
selecting instructional goals and activities. For example, the characteristics of students 
enrolled in a particular college setting may modify the way an Instructor presents his or 
her discipline to students, but it is unlikely to change his or her own view of the discipline. 

The section of our model concerned with how content considerations, modified by 
contextual influences, actually are translated into course decisions (Figure 26) is still 
underdeveloped. Most, but by no means all, faculty members select course content as 
a flrst step in course planning. Selecting learning materials and activities is often a last 
step, but not always. At some point in the process, specific arrangements of subject 
matter are chosen. 

The strong correlations between the subject matter arrangements faculty said they used 
in their courses and their educational beliefs and disciplinary views suggest that subject 
matter arrangements may depend on discipline, irrespective of other influences and 
steps in course pl^^iining. To convey this graphically, we show subject matter selection 
as the point of entry to the course decision part of the framework: a solid arrow traces 
a direct path from selecting subject matter to choosing ways of arranging it. For many 
instructors, consciously attending to course objectives and selecting materials and 
activities may be brief "side trips" on the Journey from discipline to content arrangement. 

The dark arrows in the course decision part of the diagram shov^ planning routes that 
faculty Implied were quite common: the light arrows show routes that may be used less 
frequently or in special instances. Among college faculty, the decision-making process 
of course planning surely is seldom linear, it may move in varied ways among the decision 
points, revisiting each in a spiraling or iterative pattern. Finally, as we learned In our 
earlier interviews, the planning decisions made first may depend on whether the course 
is being routinely updated or substantially revised. 

feedback 

Course planning occurs periodically with varying degrees of thoroughness and intensity. 
From our own teaching experiences, we know that the frequency and types of planning 
undertaken can vary based on instructors' assessment of success in a previous iteration. 
Thus, we have speculated that instructors may change their attention to <!ither content 
or context influences, or both, based on the perceived success of course-planning 
decisions. This speculation is portrayed in the contextual Alters model by feedback paths 
from decisions to each set of influences. 

Most typically, we believe, the strength of the context influence changes as a result of 
feedback. For (jcample, as a result of a course experience that is unsatisfying, an 
instructor may give added attention to student goals. Or, a faculty member In a coUege 
with a very distinctive mission may be influenced minimalfy by that mission the flrst time 
a course is planned, but more strongly influenced thereafter. In rarer instances, faculty 
beliefs about the purposes of education may change as well. Based on their degree of 
success in teaching certain types of students, for example, faculty members who 
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Figure 25. Contextual filters' relationship with content and background considerations. 
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Figure 26. Basic framework of the contextual filters model of course design 
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emphasize disciplinary concepts may modify their attention to student goals, giving 
increased Importance to how students will use these concepts in their future occupa- 
tions. 

The Refined Composite Model 

Up to this point, we have discussed the elements of the basic contextual filters model and 
how they relate to each other. Now we present the composite model to illustrate the 
importance of each element to the total group of faculty surveyed. In graphically 
representing this composite model (Figure 27), we used shading rather than numbers to 
represent our interpretation because the varied metrics (Including both factor-based 
indices and Ukert-type scales) used In different parts of our survey analysis could 
confuse rather than clarify. 

Most faculty believe their scholarly training is the strongest Influence on course plarmlng, 
followed by teaching experience and pedagogical training. ReUgious and political beliefs 
are far less important; at least faculty are aware of them onfy in specific settings and 
disciplines. 

Among faculty surveyed (those teaching introductory courses in selected general 
education and professional fields), three academic field views were about equally 
common: ( 1) the academic field as an organized body of knowledge: (2) the academic field 
as a group of scholars exploring the world or explaining phenomena; and (3) the academic 
field as a set of skills to be mastered and applied. A slightly greater number of faculty 
3ald they viewed their field as an organized body of knowledge rather than either as a 
group of scholars or a set of skills. The relative frequencies of these disciplinary views 
would be different with a d^'^ erent mix of faculty. 

Among the purposes of education, nearly all faculty members felt that effective thinking 
was of primary importance. Consistent with their view of the discipline as an organized 
body of knowledge, many also felt that learning concepts (including modes of inquiry and 
InterrelatednessofdlscipUnes) was Important. Inoursample, smaller numbers endorsed 
as their primary purpose the personal and intellectual development of students, value 
clarification, or social change. The least frequently endorsed purposes of education 
among our survey respondents were learning great ideas and vocational development. 
Again, the relative Importance given to each of these purposes depends on the discipli- 
nary mix of faculty surveyed. 

Among the contextual factors that may affect course planning, student characteristics 
emerged as the most Important Influence among faculty generally. Note, however, that 
this most important contextual influence was slightly less Important than the strongest 
content influences. College and program goals were believed to be quite Influential but 
student goals slightly less so. Pragmatic factors (including textbook availability, class 
size, schedule, calendar, etc.) was one of the remaining six sets of Influences faculty 
respondents viewed as relatively unimportant in plarmlng. 

As previously mentioned, we know less about the course decisions faculty make than 
about their perceptions of influences. Pending further analysis, we have shown "selecting 
subject matter" and "arranging" it as more Important for faculty generally than the "side 
trips" of "establishing objectives" and "selecting learning materials." When discussing 
feedback, our faculty respondents told us tliat they observe how effectively students are 
learning in a variety of ways and that these observations contribute to their Judgments 
about teaching effectiveness. Our knowledge cf whether this fisedback actually affects 
the strength of context or content influences on future course planning remains 
speculative. 
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Figure 27. Composite contextual Alters model for all faculty surveyed. 
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Four Field-Specific Profiles of Course Planning 

The four examples of course planning we have chosen to illustrate apply to groups of 
faculty. We will describe each of them briefly then discuss each in more detail. Profile 
One (Figure 28) represents faculty who view their fleld as a group of related interests, 
values, or scholars exploring these common interests and values. These faculty tend to 
select content to maximize students' personal development, er^oyment, search for 
meaning In life, useful problem sohrlng, and ability to investigate independently. This 
orientation is exemplified In our particular sample by literature Instructors. Less 
strongly and with some variations, it also describes many faculty teaching fine arts 
(appreciation courses, not performance or theory) and history. 

Profile Two (Figure 29) includes faculty who view their fleld as an organized body of 
knowledge, including sets of principles, operations, and a mode of inquiry. These faculty 
are primarily interested In transmitting information about the organized knowledge base 
to students and helping students to interrelate ttz ideas. This orientation is exemplified 
by biology, and to a lesser extent sociology and psychology. 

Faculty portrayed in Profile Three (Figure 30) view their subject as a set of skills to be 
learned and applied. To some extent, too, they may be interested in selecting content to 
insure development of basic skills useful in problem-soh^ing, work, and career choice. 
The pattern is exemplified by English composition Instructors and, to varying degrees, 
also fits introductory mathematics and Romance language faculty. 

Profile Four (Figure 3 1) describes the plarmlng assumptions of faculty members teaching 
introductory courses in business, a popular undergraduate major field today. In its 
emphasis on vocational purpose and the importance of student goals, this profile 
resembles that for the other introductory preproifesslonal courses in our survey, nursing 
and educational psychology. In other respects, such as the influence of such contextual 
factors as facilities, however, the three preprofessional flelds we studied were dissimilar. 

It should be stressed that these examples are empirically based portrayals of faculty who 
teach specific types and levels of courser Most of these courses were either general 
education or college-wide core courses, not courses for majors or remedial courses. The 
courses were offered most frequently by single-fleld departments or divisions consisting 
of related fields and taught by both full-time and part-time faculty members. Even so, 
these sampling limitations are not too serious. Related analyses now in progress indicate 
that a subsample of these faculty members reported slrnilar plarmlng influences for 
upper-level courses they taught in the same discipline, and that plarmlng influences on 
part-time and full-time faculty teaching the same fleld diff"ered minimally. 

Faculty members teaching introductory literature courses attributed strong influence on 
course planning to their scholarly training and very little influence to pedagogical 
training; typically they have little formal training in how to teach. Although there is 
variation among these instructors, the most striking characterization of their fleld is the 
view of many that literature is best represented by a group of scholars who pursue related 
interests. Literature faculty stand out from others in the emphasis they placed on value 
clarification and students' intellectual and personal development as key educational 
purposes. They use exposure to literature, sometimes Including "great ideas," as a way 
to achieve these outcomes. Often, but not ahvays, clarifying values may be linked with 
concern for social causes. 

Literature teachers were strongly influenced by student characteristics but little by 
facUiUes, advice, and services available on campus or by external influences. For them, 
establishing course objectives seemed slightly less important than for faculty ir. many 
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Figure 28. Profile one: LUeralurc contextual fillers model of course design. 
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Figure 29. ProfUe two: Biology contextual filters model of course design. 
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other flelds; possibly the speclHc literature chosen for study and the activities based on 
this literature may be botn the medium and the message. Hiat Is, the materials are 
chosen so as to Incorporate the objectives of the course within them; choosing materials 
Is not easily separated from choosing learning activities. 

Biology Instructors attributed strong influence to their scholarly training; and a view of 
biology as an organized body of knowledge predominated. Along with fostering effective 
thinking, the instructors hoped to teach the organized concepts and principles of their 
discipline to students. While they did not reject other educational purposes, biology 
instructors were somewhat less committed to them. Some biologists in our group were 
particularly interested in each of the edi catlonal purposes; some were interested In 
social causes, such as environmental concerns, while others were Interested in the 
relationship of biology and value clariflcatlon. Although they did not attach extremely 
high importance to vocational purposes, biology instructors were more sympathetic 
toward them than, say, literature instructors. Possibly this Is because they are 
responsible for many Introductory biology students who contemplate careers In the 
various health sciences. 

Most contextual influences were only moderately influential for biology instructors. In 
light of their relatively strong interest in transmitting concepts, student characteristics 
and goals were less important than for some other faculty groups. Facilities, however, 
tended to be moderately important. 

Biology instructors were more concerned with selecting and arranging content than 
faculty in some other flelds. The selection of content is relat>>d to their view that concepts 
are to be learned. Within the fleld, arrangement of material is a topic for consideration 
or even debate because the molecular biologists believe in starting with small life units 
and moving toward more comprehensive views, while the ecologists may take the reverse 
position. 

English composition instructors stood out from others because they believed they were 
engaged in teaching students a set of skills. Although faculty members may belong to 
a community of scholars in relation to another course they teach, such as literature, they 
did not see the fleld of composition as either an organized body of knowledge or a group 
of scholars. Stronger attributions of influence to pedagogical training and teaching 
experience also distinguished English composition teachers from their colleagues 
teaching literature. This may be due to their background, which often includes 
pedagogical training and high school teaching, or it may be due, in part, to recent 
emphasis on pedagogy of English composition in various associations. 

Beyond effective thinking, English composition instructors tended to espouse a variety 
of secondary educaUonal purposes for their students. Perhaps they try to achieve these 
secondary purposes through the types of writing assigrmients students pursue. 

English composition faculty members tended to see writing as a process of active, not 
passive, educaUonal activity. Thus, both student characteristics and student goals were 
Important. 

Perhaps becau.?e their role is one of collegvj>\vide service, college and program mission 
was an important contextual Influence. Quite possibly because the skills to be learned 
are already clear, composition faculty less often said they establish goals for the course 
or select subject matter. Rather they emphasize selecting learning activities. 

Of the four profiles illustrated here. Instructors teaching Introductory business courses 
least often considered scholarly training an extremely strong influence on course 
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planning. This group undoubted^^ draws, instead, on work experience outside academe 
In course planning. Similarly, business instructors did not strongly endorse a view of 
their field as a group of scholars but characterized it primarily as an organized body of 
knowledge. Not surprisingly, among several educational purposes that arc importrmt to 
business instructors, vocational development of st ><>:^t'i (including searching fur an 
appropriate career) stands out. 

Among contextual influences, students' goals are more important than their character- 
istics, a reversal from the other profiles based on general education fields. Understanda- 
bly, too, external influences (the Job market, accrediting agencies, and employers) are 
more important to instructors in this preprofessional fleld than to many general 
education faculty. 

The steps business Instructors reported as they plan courses seemed much like that 
reported by faculty in our total sample. Probabfy, there are a variety of patterns wit -In 
the group. 

Other Potential Field-Specific Examples 

To illustrate the explanatoiy potential of the contextual filters model, we have briefly 
described examples of three fields as illustrative of discipline clusters, and cue field 
(business) as a possibly unique representative of introductory courses in professional 
fields. Now, we take a more detailed approach, providing a Wi »c3 of graphs that compare 
the disciplines for many of the separate elements of the conicxtual filters model. The 
differences between disciplines in various clusters are most pronounced, but even fields 
within a cluster differ in some respects. These variations show how we might have 
constructed several other field-specific cases and allow the reader to estimate the 
strength of elements in the contextual filters model for fields of interest. 

For example, in Figure 32 we represent the specific patterns of variation of the fields 
included in our survey on the three views of the disciplines we have described earlier for 
the four field-specific profiles. Note that while we chose to use biology as illustrative of 
Pattern 1 (view of the field as an organized body of knowledge) in the model above, we 
might have chosen psychology, mathematics, nursing, soc'ology, or educational psychol- 
ogy. Faculty in all of these fields were more likely than their colleagues in other fields to 
view their discipline as an organized body of knowledge. Similarly, we chose literature 
as illustrative of Pattern 2 and English composition as illustrative of Pattern 3. but we 
might have made other selections. 

In a similar way, by comparing standard scores on the statistical factors we derived. 
Figure 33 illustrates how the disciplines varied In faculty attributions of influence to 
various background and content influences. To consider only one example from this 
figure. Graph f shows the importance that faculty members attribute to their own 
educational beliefs in course planning. At one end of our continuum, English composi- 
Uon instructors think their beliefs are very influential; at the other end, biology 
instructors think their own beliefs are far less influential. The graphs in Figure 33 
representing each of the other sets of beliefs may be interpreted similarly. Cur 
comparison here is more detailed than that in the contextual filters model where each of 
seven different beliefs was examined for only four examples. 

To examine similarities and differences among discipline groups for several planning 
influences simultaneously, we used discriminant analysis. This statistical technique 
helps to Identify differences annong the disciplines on one or more composite dimensions 
and permits graphic "mapping," of the groups on these dimensions in relation to 
perpendicular axes. We were interested In mapping the fields based on the degree of 
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Figure 32. How Instructors characterize their acadenuc field {N^ 2130). 
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Figure 33. The Influence of faci;lly beliefs and backgrounds in course planninjs, by academic 
field (W:= 2130). y ^ J 
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Influence they ascribed to tlie "content and background" and "contextual" Influences, 
respectively. We used empirically derived factor scores for each influence element as our 
primaiy variables that were Ukely to distinguish among the discipline groups. Although 
the statistical details are not provided here, the mapping of fields for the ^nontent 
elements, as seen in Figure 34 shows that two composite dimensions were derlvci and 
plotted. 

In interpreting the plot, note that fields nearest each other in the figure are similar on the 
dimensions that characterize the axes. In this case, based on their proximity along the 
horizontal axis, mathematics, nursing, and language instructors share an orientation 
related to vocational training and pedagogy that differs from the orientation shared by 
history and literature instructors. As displayed on the vertical dimension, however, 
mathematics and language instructors may be distinguished in another respect: the 
math instructors are more concerned with teaching concepts and the language instruc- 
tors with teaching skills. 

In Figure 35, we graphically display the academic field variations on the eight contextual 
influences included in the model. These eight graphs present a more detailed picture of 
the academic field differences than was possible by applying the model to four illustrative 
fields. In the previous section, for example, we chose business to illustrate the 
professional fields. For business, '•external influences" were viewed as strong contextual 
influences on plaiming, at least in relation to the general education fields. Compara- 
tively, however, faculty in nursing and educational psychology reoorted even stronger 
external influence than those in business (see Graph d). We also titentioned that biology 
instructors reported that facflities were influential. As Graph h indicates, biologists are 
Joined by fine arts, nursing, psychology and Romance language instructors in viewing 
this as a strong influence, probably based on the preference of these faculty to use 
laboratoiy, clinical, or practice facilities. 

Using the same statistical mapping techniques as for Figure 34, we distinguished the 
academic fields based on their view of the Importance of contextual influences in course 
planning. As shown In Figure 36, the two Important composite dimensions distinguish- 
ing the fields are the Infiuence of facilities and assistance (represented along the 
horizontal axis) and the Influence of external influences (on the vertical axis). Relative 
to these axes, the flelds are located where an experienced observer would expect them 
to be. Nursing instructors experience strong influence from both external influences 
(accrediting agencies, employers, the nursing profession) and avaUabUlty of facilities 
(clinical sites and laboratories), while literature instructors are only weakly Influenced 
by either external forces or avaflable facilities. 

Variations Within Academic Fields 

Although we have emphasized how the dlsclpUnes dlHer on our framework for course 
planning, we do not want to convey the idea that faculty teaching In a particular field were 
unanimous In their views. Thus, although we have discussed these variations among 
disciplines throughout this report, we summarize the variations wUNn disciplines on 
major portions of the model in Figures 37 through 39 below. Figure 37 provides a graphic 
illustration of the variation among faculty within each academic field as they chose an 
educational belief "most like mine." Figure 38 provides a similar summary for faculty 
responses about their "first step" in course planning. Finally, Figure 39 summarizes the 
diversity of views within disciplines of course arrangements that faculty reported as 
"most like my course." These illustraUons should make it clear that the generalizations 
described for four fields to Ulustrate the contextual filters model should not be Interpreted 
to mean that there is always consensus within fields. 
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Figure 35. Contextual Influences on course planning, by academic field [N = 2130)* 
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Figure 37. Educational purpose "Most Like My Own Belief." 
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Figure 38. First steps In course planning. 
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Figure 39. Most preferred course content arrangement, by academic field. 
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Variations by College Type 

Wc have said little about variations of influences on course planning by college type, 
stressing that these variations were minor compared to the variations by disciplines. In 
every analysis comparing types of colleges, wc believe that faculty teaching In different 
disciplines must be studied separately if we are to understand their planning behavior. 

Using an analysis of variance of mean scores, we compared responses of faculty in each 
discipline for each of six college types. These comparisons were made for each of the 
derived content and context factors. The results can be summarized briefly: 

1. Faculty views of their discipline vaiy little by college type. The fev,' existing 
differences centered on whether the fleld should be viewed as a group of scholars 
and occurred In biology, mathematics, flne arts, and Romance langua^ges. 

2 . For faculty background and content Influences, only the Influence of ped&goglcal 
training (Including some overlap with vocational orientation) dtflered among 
colleges. This Implies that even In the same fields, pedagogical training is seen 
as more Influential at some types of colleges. 

3. Finally, for contextual Influences on course planning, two diiterences by college 
type stood out: variations in the strength of external influences for eveiy fleld; and 
variations in the influence of student goals for certain flelds. In community 
colleges, for example, these influences were considered more important than at 
selective liberal arts colleges. 
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Chapter 6. Practical Appiications and Further Research 



Conclusion 

Many authors hav^ described varied "cultures" among faculty on campuses, basing their 
descriptions on faculty views of the purposes of education (Gamson, 1963), purposes and 
processes of education (Stark & Morstain, 1978), discipline paradigms (Blglan, 1973), 
and conflicting views of the work environment between faculty members and admbils- 
trators (Lawrence, Blackburn, Pitney, & Trautvetter 1988). While studying faculty 
course planning, a quite different research question, we have also uncovered varied 
cultures on a single campus. Course planning is not Independent of the purposes and 
paradigms that have been studied previously and described In terms of diverse cultures. 
But course planning is an intermediate process between the group dlsciplttie norms and 
the actual classroom processes usually described as teaching. Without planning, 
conscious or unconscious, oiganlzed teaching does not take place. By raising faculty 
consciousness about thj assumptions underlying their plans, teaching alternatives can 
be developed. 

Many of the influences In our model are beyond the control of the Individual faculty 
member. For example, most Instructors cannot dlrecUy control the college mission or the 
characteristics of entering students. However, some influences can be adjusted by 
faculty members, if the need is clear and a desire exists. For example, faculty members 
may return to their own scholarly and pedagogical training or adjust their basic views of 
educational purpose to better accommodate new students and new settings. Indeed, In 
our interviews, we encountered experienced faculty members who were In the process of 
developing totally new views of how they might plan courses and to what ends. 

As another example of an existing cont'^vtuai Influence, a faculty member typically 
cannot change the size of a class. An instructor can decide, however, to deal with this 
influence in various wa)rs-that Is, to plan only lectures for big classes or to seek ways to 
promote small-group relationships. In some cases, others besides the faculty member 
can adjust the amount of attention paid to the Influences, such as when discussions of 
program mission are Initiated. To allow groups of faculty to explore these possibilities 
and adapt them to their needs we have developed several practical applications of our 
work. 

Practical Applications of the Course-Planning Study 

Based on the ideas that emerged In the interviews and survey ofcourse plarmlng, we have 
developed a short guidebook. Preparing Course Syllabi for Improved Communication 
(Lowther, Stark. & Martens, 1989). This guide will be helpful as a planning device to 
organize a course and to provide students with information about course content, the 
Instructor's expectations, the Instructor's methods of instruction and evaluation, and the 
overall course rationale. New Instructors can use the guide as a checklist of what might 
be Included, or it can be used by groups of faculty from diflierent disciplines to stimulate 
discussion about Improving communication with students. A number of the items 
Included in the guide may seem obvious to the experienced Instructor. We found, 
however, that these items were often omitted in the syllabi we examined, and faculty 
seldom mentioned them in Interviews. The effect of documenting in the syllabus the key 
planning assumptions lor a course and also communicating them more fully to students 
Is open to verification. We have encouraged faculty to experiment with longer and shorter 
syllabi and to evaluate the effect on students. 
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A second guidebook, based on similar Ideas, Is entitled PUmntng a College Course: A 
Guidebook for the Graduate Teaching Assistant (Ityan & Martens, 1989). Tnls guide, 
wiltten by two graduate teaching assistants who also assisted in our stuJy of course 
planning, aims to provide planning considerations and options for the graduate teaching 
assistant. Teaching assistants, or new instructors, are encouraged to deflne and 
understand their own purposes of education and to review consciously the planning 
steps they take . As the authors state, "All educators must articulate for themselves a core 
set of beliefs about the purposes of education." Ttie new teacher is encouraged to reflect 
on those pu) ^ m» and practices that are unfamiliar, as well as those that are familiar, 
before the cU begins. 

Finally, we are preparing a modified and condensed version of the course planning survey 
used in this study and a manual to guide its use for self-assessment among small groups 
of faculty. We continue to call this instrument the Course Planning Exploration because 
its primary purpose is to explore, not to prescribe. 

Some colleagues on college campuses have already adapted portions of the survey to 
serve various purposes. To Illustrate Just one example, the questions were modified in 
one case to determine the amount of emphasis faculty were giving during their planning 
to the specific needs of minority students and women. /Ks additional faculty members a nd 
administrators discuss and experiment with the results of this sur/ey, we hope to report 
new related studies and practical advances in course plarming. 



Further Research 

For purposes of brief discussion, we divided unresolved questions about faculty course 
plarming into three categories: (1) questions that we will answer through additional 
analyses of existing data; (2) Intriguing questions that probably require additional data; 
and (3) questions that link to other projects already underway. 

Additional Data Analytes 

Our data base on < oursc plarming is extensive. In this report, we have only scratched 
the surface of poss. >le analyses and have developed a lengthy list of additional questions 
to pursue. Many ol these require subdividing the response sample to compare faculty 
members with unique characteristics, those who teach in specific settings, or those who 
endorsed particular positions in the survey. Examples of such questions are listed below. 

1 . Do faculty perceptions of the autonomy of their program, or its interrelatedness 
with other programs, influence their plarming? 

2. Do the ways in which faculty members view their disciplines predispose them 
toward particular course content arrangements and plarming activities? 

3. Do faculty members who seek assistance about teaching and learning from 
locally available sources dlfler from others within their discipline who do not do 
so? 

4. What characterizes faculty members whose reports of plarming influences and 
behavior dlfler from those of others in their disclpUne? 

6. Within the same disciplines, do faculty members teaching at the most selective 
coUeges plan diffferently from those at the least selective colleges? 
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6. Within the same disciplines, do faculty members who report that their students 
are not well prepared plan dllTerently from those who believe the students are well 
prepared? Do those who report that students exert little effort plan differently 
from those who think students exert more effort? 

7. What differences in course planning are exhibited by faculty in the same 
discipline who are teaching large and small claases in similar settings? 

8. Within the same disciplines, do faculty members who report considerable non- 
academic work experience plan differently from those who have little or no such 
experience? Those with lengthy versus those with brief teaching experience? 
Those who teach only introductory courses versus those who also teach upper 
division courses? 

9. Within the same disciplines, do faculty members who tiy to help students relate 
their discipline to other disciplines plan differently from those who do not? From 
those who see their college mission as distinctive? As well understood? As a 
particularly strong Influence? 

Additional Data Collections 

Since our survey was already lengthy, we could not include some items that would help 
answer specific questions. Some of the more Interesting questions that we could pursue 
with additional data Include: 

1. Do faculty with greater amounts of formal pedagogical training use difl'erent 
resources, experience different influences, or take different steps in plarming? 
We can partially answer this question by comparing responses of faculty 
members *i educational psychology to responses of those in other flelds. To 
provide a thorough answer, howeyer, we need more information about the 
pedagogical trainii\g of faculty than we obtained in our survey. 

2 . What is the planning process, or way of thinking, that faculty use to translate their 
assumptions and the impact of various Influences into course plarming deci- 
sions? Answering this question would probably require asking faculty to record 
their thr ughts, and, specifically, the alternatives they consider as they actually 
plan. Smce our study has narrowed down the important influences that faculty 
in several flelds take into account, a study based on our flndings could focus 
directly on Important decisions and variables. Actual diaries or recordings of 
college instructors' thoughts whUe planning also would conflmi and validate our 
flndings. 

3. Is there a novice-to-expert progression in course planning? What are the points 
in the evolution of course planning behavior among teaching assistants and new 
faculty members at which expanded alternatives and options in plarming could 
fruitfully bs introduced? Longitudinal studies of ttie evolution of course planning 
behavior could help to answer this question. 

4. What variations in planning may be attributed to the substantial variations in 
depth of learning or focus within the discipline for Introductory courses in certain 
flelds? For example , the mathematics courses included in our study ranged from 
remedial courses to calculus. Fine arts courses included music, dance, and 
theater, each taught from different perspectives, as well as focus variations within 
each fleld, for example, music theory, music appreciation, and music history. 
Some of the variations in course planning within flelds shown in Figures 37 to 39 
are probably due to these variations in levels as well as to varying types of colleges. 
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5. How do faculty perceptions of student preparation match more objective meas- 
ures of academic achievement? We were struck by the differences between our 
data on faculty views of student preparedness and tliose reported In 1 989 by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. We found that faculty In 
the required basic skills areas were less likely to view their students as 
underprepared than were faculty In humanities areas not emphasized by 
secondaiy schools (Table 52). Although we believe our data are accurate since 
our question (Figure 13) was answered by faculty In direct contact with students 
In tntroductoiy courses, we know that faculty perceptions of underpreparedness, 
presumably based on some consistent criterion, are not well understood. 

6. What variations In original course plans are most likely to occur while the course 
Is being taught? 

In addition to recognizing these questions, we made some observations that could form 
the basis for further research. For example, we believe administrators will be surprised 
at how little Importance faculty attached to college goals. Program goals, while not 
strongly Influential, are somewhat more important to faculty members than college goals. 
What can administrators do to emphasize the Institutional missions and see it reflected 
in course plarmlng? 

Our findings that faculty did not seek help from various campus service offices. Including 

Instructional development offices, was not well received by those In chaige of such offices. 

Many of these services are offered extensively In research universities, which were not 

Included In our study, limiting the applicability of our results. Nonetheless, we believe 

further study should be devoted to case studies of settings in which Instructional 

development offices are seen as particularly helpful by faculty. Since resources are set 

aside to help faculty. It Is prudent to determine whether they are well used and to improve 

their usefulness In places where they are not often used. One ImplicaUon of our results 

Is that workshops on generic teaching skills are unlikely to be well received by faculty; 

our findings Indicate that course planning, and possibly teaching strategies, should be 

closely linked to the assumptions of the dlsclpllr js. Probably Instructional development 

effbrtscentered In departments would be bettentjcelved than those Intended foran entire 
college or university. 

An Important Issue left unresolved by our study Is whether the Influences perceived and 
reported by faculty differ from actual influences on course planning. In one Instance, we 
beUeve there Is surely a difference. Consider the case of English composftion facultv 
members who have never had computers available for v.Tltlng instruction. They may say 
that their current facilities and resources are adequate 'v«^^eiuse they have pens, paper, 
and typewriters. However, those who have tried teachliv^ w'.ih computers, but have too 
few stations to accommodate students, are likely to notict lhat faciliUes are lacking and 
report avaUable facillUes as more influential In course planning. We believe this theme 
of "Important if I am aware of a need," may be p. significant limitation of our survey that 
asked faculty to report their behavior and v,hat influences ft. 

A puzzling discrepancy arises In our results because faculty said that class size, 
workload, tenure pressures, and related issues have little Influence or. course planning. 
Almost any national o/ local forum features faculty assertions to he '\^ntraiy, at least 
when the acUvity beliig cxploi-ed Is teaching, in its entirety. We hav c- no v/ay of knowing 
why this puzzling result occurred I'or course plarmlng. 

In light of considerable naUonal discussion of external examinations under the "assess- 
ment" umbrella, we were surprli»ed to find only about 18% of faculty reporting that 
coUege-wIdc examinations were an Important Influence ibr Uielr courec planning. 
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Consld*!/lng the rapid spread of assessment initiatives, collec' iig further Information 
about tiic settings In which examinations are used and how they affect course planning 
Is Important. 

Many colleagues have suggested to us that the disciplinary and professional associations 
to which faculty relate are an Important entree to Improve course planning and teaching. 
Yet, faculty we surveyed did not attribute a strong Influence to these sources. Why? By 
what means might the disciplinary societies become more Influential? 

Our results remain weak In helping to link the influences faculty report to the decisions 
they make about their courses. Causal research is often difficult but, having narrowed 
the crucial variables somewhat, and recognizing the importance of discipline, these 
relationships can eventually be speclfled more fully. 

A flnal challenging question involves the relationship between course planning and the 
quality of instruction. 



Links With Other Projects 



In our studies, we encountered widely varying degrees of faculty autonomy in course 
planning, ranging from pre-packaged courses to complete control. In some subjects 
where college goals dictate skill development for all students, such as English composi- 
tion and mathenDitics, faculty were unhappy about reduced autonomy. In other 
sltuatlcrt3. such as where professional norms and identity through an accrediting agency 
P'-omote adherence to standards, faculty members took pride in their consistent view of 
how education should tak*; place. We think that the degree of autonomy faculty perceive 
in course plaining Is an Important variable, and we plan to use it to select Institutional 
sites where we will study the assumptions and influences on academic plarmlng at the 
program level. 

Finally, we were struck by faculty members* faflure to see connections between their own 
goals and those of students. From other research we are conducting on student goab, 
we know that students are much more strongly concerned than faculty with how they will 
use learning in their future lives. This discrepancy-between faculty who transmit 
concepts for their own inherent value and students who want to know how to use these 
concepts-Is a persistent problem in American higher education. It deserves more 
Intensive stu(fy. 
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Description of Carnegie Ciossificction 

The 1987 Carnegie classification Includes all colleges and universities in the United 
States listed in the 1985-86 Higher Education Gerwral Ir\formation. Survey qf Institutional 
Cfwracterlstlcs. 

It groups institutions Into categories on the basis of the level of degree o£fered— ranging 
from prebaccalaureate to the doctorate— and the comprehensiveness of their missions. 

The categories are as follows: 

Research universities /: These institutions offer a full range of baccalaureate programs, 
are committed to graduate education through the doctorate degree and give high priority 
to research. They receive annually at least $33.5 million In federal support for research 
and development* and award at least 50 Ph.D. degrees each year." 

Research untuersUles 11: These institutions offer a full range of baccalaureate programs, 
are committed to graduate education through the doctorate degree, and give high priority 
to research. They receive annually between $12.5-milllon and $33.5-mlllion in federal 
support for research and development' ani award at least 50 Ph.D. degrees each year." 

Doctorate granttr^ universities I: In addition to offering a full range of baccalaureate 
programs, the mission of these institutions Includes a commitment to graduate educa- 
tion through the doctorate degree. They award at least 40 Ph.D. degrees annually In five 
or more academic disciplines.' 

Doctorate-granting universities U\ In addition to offering a full range of baccalaureate 
programs, the mission of these institutions Includes a commitment to graduate educa- 
tion through the doctorate degree. They award atmually 20 or more Ph.D. degrees in at 
least one discipline or 10 or more Ph.D. degrees in three or more disciplines.' 

Comprehensive universities and colleges I: These institutions offer baccalaureate 
programs and, with few exceptions, graduate education thix)ugh the master's degree. 
More than half of their baccalaureate degrees are awarded in two or more occupational 
or professional disciplines such as engineering or business administration.' All of the 
InsUtutions In this group enroll at least 2.500 full-time students.* 

Comprehensive colleges and universities II: These institutions award more than half of 
their baccalaureate degrees in two or more occupational or professional disciplines, such 
as engineering or business administration, and many also offer graduate education 
through the master's degree.' All of the colleges and universities in this group enroll 
between 1.500 and 2.500 full-time students.* 

Liberal arts colleges I: These highly selective institutions'* are primarily undergraduate 
colleges that award more than haff of their baccalaureate degrees in arts and science 
fields.' 

Liberal arts colleges U\ These institutions are primarily undergraduate colleges that are 
less selective* and award more than half of their degrees in liberal arts fields.' This 
category also includes a group of colleges (identified with an asterisk) that award lsa& than 
half of their degrees in liberal arts fields but. with fewer than 1 ,500 students, arc too small 
to be considered comprehensive. 

Two-year colleges and institutes: These instltuUons offer certificate or degree prt)grams 
through the Associate of Arts level and, with few exceptions, offer no baccalaureate 
degrees. 
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Professional sctwols and other spectcdlzed Institutions: These institutions offer degrees 
ranging from the bachelor's to the doctorate. At least 50 percent of the degrees awarded 
by these institutions' are in a single specialized Held. 

Specialized institutions include: 

Theological •eminaries. Bible coUegee and other institutiona offering de- 
grees in religion. This categoiy Includes institutions where the primary purpose 
of the institution is to ofifer religious instruction or train members of the cleiigy. 

Medical schools and mtdirol centers. These institutions award mc3t of their 
professional degrees in medicine. In some instances, their programs Include 
other health professional schools, such as dentistry, pharmacy, or nursing.^ 

Other separate health profession schools. Institutions in this categoiy award 
most of their degrees In such fields as chiropractory, pharmacy, or podiatiy. 

Schools of law. The schools Included in this categoiy award most of their degrees 
in law. The list includes only institutions that are listed as separate campuses 
In the H^her Education General Ir^orrmtlon Survey. 

Schools of engineering and technology. The institutions in this categoiy award 
at least a bachelor's degree in programs limited almost exclusively to technical 
fields of study. 

Schools of business and management. The schools in this categoiy award most 
of their bachelor's or graduate degrees in business or business-related programs. 

Schools of art, music, and design. Institutions in this category award most of 
their bachelor's or graduate degrees in art, music, design, architecture or some 
combination of such fields. 

Teachers colleges. Institutions in this category award most of their bachelor's 
or graduate degrees in education or education-related fields 

Other specialized institutions. Institutions in this category include graduate 
centers, maritime academies, military institutes without liberal arts programs, 
and institutions that do not fit any other classification categoiy. 

Corporate colleges and universities. These institutions are accredited, degree- 
granting colleges and universities established by profit-making corporations.^ 
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Notes on Definitions 



' The years used In calculating average federal support for research and development 
were 1983. 1984, and 1985. ^ 

* The academic year for determmlng the number of degrees awarded by institutions 
was 1983-84. 

' The liberal arts disciplines Include area studies, biological science, the fine arts, 
foreign languages, letters, mathematics, physical sciences, psychology, and social 
sciences, and Interdisciplinary studies. Occupational/pre-professional disciplines 
include agriculture, the natural sciences, architecture and envlroimiental design, 
business and management, communications, computer and information science, 
education, engineering, the health professions, home economics, law, library sci- 
ence, public affairs, and theology. 

'* The years used for calculating average student enrollment were 1982. 1983, and 
1984. 

^ -An index developed by Alexander W. AsUn at the University of California at Los 
Angeles is used to determine the selectivity of liberal arts colleges. 

° This category lists only institutions that appear In Higher Education General 
Irtformation Survey as separate campuses. Those seeking a complete listing of 
accredited professional schools should consult publications of the separate profes- 
sional associations, such as the annual report on medical education published by the 
American Medical Association. 

^ Our Ust of corporate colleges and unlverolUes Is taken from Eurlch , Nell P. , Corporate 
Classrooms: The Learning Business {Princeton, N. J., The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 1985). Since that report was published some of the 
institutions it included have become Independent or part of other institutions. 



Source: The Chronicle of Higher Education. (July 8, 1987), pp. 22-30. 
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Institutional Selectivity Criteria 

Four-year institutions were categorized by Barron's (1986) six levels of selectivity: (1) 
most competitive, (2) highly competitive, (3) very competitive, (4) competitive, (5) less 
competitive, and (6) noncompetitive. Peterson's (1987), which Includes three levels of 
selectivity (e.g., very difficult, minimally ana moderately difficult, and noncompetitive), 
was used to determine selectivity for two-year Institutions. 

To make selectivity comparable between two-year and four-year Institutions, the 
investigators developed a three*tlered approach to match the three Peterson's selectivity 
levels with the lowest three levels of Barron's selectivity criteria. The table summarizes 
how the two scales were matched. 



Proposed Matching of Inttltutlonel Selectivity for Four^Year and Two-Year Inttltutlona 



Barron's 




Peterson's 


Four-Year 


Code 


Two-Year 


Most Competitive 


6 




Highly Competitive 


5 




Very Competitive 


4 




Competitive 


3 


Very Difficurt 


Less Competitive 


2 


Minimally and Moderate Difficult 


NorKX>mpetitive 


1 


Noncompetitive 



Sources: Barron's Profiles of American Colleges. (1986). Woodbury, NY: Barron's 
Education Services (15th Edition). Peterson's Annual Guide to Undergradu- 
ate Study: Two-Yeai Colleges 1988. (1987). Princeton, New Jersey: 
Peterson's Guides (18th Edition). 
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Comparison of Faculty Respondents with Various National Statistics 
About Faculty Teaching in Two- and Four-Year Colleges 



Comparisons with Other National Statistics 

To further understand how the PICC sample of faculty teaching introduc- 
tory courses compares with faculty generally, we have compared characteristics 
of institutions and faculty members In the PICC sample and PICC survey 
response with known statistics from various national sources. In reviewing 
these comparisons, the reader should keep In mind that we did not sample 
research universities or specialized colleges. Furthermore, most national data 
bases contain relatively little Information about part time faculty who make up 
about one-fourth of PICC respondents. 

Table I-A compares the PICC sample and PICC response set with some 
Institutional control and enrollment statistics from the Carnegie Classification 
and the American Council on Education 1986-87 Factbook on Higher EdvcatiorL 
Table I-B also compares PICC faculty data with some available data from the ACE 
Factbook. The 1986-87 edition covers data collected for the years 1983 and 
1984. 

Tables I-A and I-B follow: 
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TABLE 

MlsotH«n#ous Institutional Comparltons of Sample and Response with National Data 



All Institutions PICC Sample PICC Response 



Public Private Public Private Public Private 



N^256 A/- 97 



Doctoral 1 


56.9 


43.1 


40.0 


80.0 


100.0 


0.0 


Doctoral II 


57.6 


42.4 


40.0 


60.0 


50.0 


5O.0 


Comprehensive 1 


66.7 • 


33.3 


54.5 


45.5 


55.6 


44.4 


Comprehensive II 


27.0 


73.0 


21.1 


78.9 


18.2 


81.8 


Liberal Arts 1 


0.8 


99.2 


6.7 


93.3 


20.0 


80.0 


Liberal Arts II 


6.8 


93.2 


7.5 


92.5 


5.0 


95.0 


Two-year 


72.0 


28.0 


74.6 


25.6 


78.9 


1.1 


Total 






51.6 


48.4 


48.5 


50.5 



Enrollment PICC Sample PICC Response 



Public Private Public Private Public Private 











256 




W=97 


Doctoral 1 


70.5 


29.5 


38.2 


61.8 


100.0 


0.0 


Doctoral II 


68.5 


31.5 


66.4 


33.6 


71.9 


28.1 


Comprehensive 1 


76.5 


23.5 


70.8 


29.2 


69.5 


30.5 


Comprehensive II 


28.7 


71.3 


21.9 


78.1 


19.7 


80.3 


1 ibaral Arts 1 


2.0 


98.0 


4.5 


95.5 


12.6 


87.4 


Liberal Arts II 


12.6 


87.4 


9.5 


90.5 


6.7 


93.3 


Two-year 


94.1 


5.9 


95.5 


4.5 


96.2 


3.8 



Institutional Size: ( 1984 approximate) 



ACE Factbook PICC Sample PICC Response 



Number of Students 




N 


% 


N 


% 








N=258 




W=i97 


Less than 1000 


9% 


79 


30.6 


25 


25.8 


1000-4,999 


39% 


120 


46.5 


49 


50.5 


5000-9,999 


12% 


32 


24 


14 


14.4 


10,000 and more 


0% 


27 


0.5 


9 


9.3 
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TABLE hB 

MI«mIUimous Comparltons of PICC Sample and Reaponte with National Faculty Data 



Total faculty 71 1 .000 



National Data 



Four-year 
schools 



71.3% 



Two-year 
schools 



287% 



PICC Response 



Four-year 
schools 



66.4% 



Two-year 
schools 



33.6% 



Full-Time 

Faculty 407.254 (57.3%) 



Male 



75.0% 



Female 



25.0% 



Male 



64.8% 



Female 



35.2% 



Degraaa held 

Doctorate 

Less than Doctorate 



Four-year 
schools 



27.3% 
72.7% 



National Data 



Two-year 
schools 



65.1% 
34.9% 



Four-year 
schools 



13.9% 
81.1% 



PICC Data 



Two-yea 
schools 



61.3% 
38.7% 



National Data 



PICC Data 



Faculty Aga 
mora than 60 

51-60 
41-50 
36-40 
31^5 

less than 30 



Four-year 
schools 



Two-year 
schools 



Four-year 
schools 



Two-year 
schools 



M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


8.8 


10.3 


10.8 


6.3 


6.6 


5.4 


9.3 


9.0 


23.3 


8.2 


25.4 


19.0 


23.5 


15.5 


31.1 


18.9 


34.3 


36.9 


34.8 


31.8 


40.8 


36.4 


34.1 


34.9 


15.3 


19.3 


15.3 


19.4 


16.8 


24.5 


15.1 


18.7 


10.4 


11.6 


10.7 


16.5 


9.5 


11.0 


7.1 


11.2 


2.8 


3.7 


3.0 


7.0 


2.8 


7.2 


2.9 


7.0 




National Data 






PICC Data 




Four-year 


Two-year 


Four-year 


Two-year 


schools 


schools 


schools 


schools 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 



Faculty Rank* 

Professor 

Assoc Prof 

Assistant Prof 

Instructor 

Lecturer 

No ranks here 

Other 



25.8 


14.0 


45.3 


16.2 


15.3 


9.3 


34.5 


14.6 


19.3 


19.1 


27.3 


23.9 


11.8 


9.6 


2d.8 


16.6 


8.2 


15.1 


19.7 


35.8 


8.3 


11.4 


21.4 


31.0 


27.6 


31.4 


4.8 


16.0 


24.8 


30.6 


6.8 


19.4 


0.6 


1.5 


2.1 


5.2 


19.3 


20.7 


5.8 


16.5 


17.4 


14.9 


0.2 


0.8 


20.5 


18.4 


2.7 


1.9 


1.1 


4.0 


0.6 


2.1 











* Senior Instructional Staff (includes adjuncts but not GSA). 
Table 2.12. 1986, pp. 1 10. Tha Condition of PHur^ftj^n 
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List of U. S. Geographic Regions 

The nine regional geographic regions and the states they represent: 

- New England 
(CT.ME.MA,NH.RI.VT) 

-Middle Atlantic 
(NJ.NY.PA) ■ 

- Southern Atlantic 
(FL.GA.NC,SC.VA,WV.MD.DE.DC) 

- East South Atlantlp 
(AL.KY.MS,TN) 

- West South Central 
(LA.TX^OK) 

- East Central Central 
(IL.IN.MI.OH.\ia) 

- West North Central 
(MN.ND.SD.IA.NE.KS.MO) 

(ID.MT.WY.UT.CO^.NM) 

- Pacinc 
(CA.HI.OR,WA) 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce ( 1 983) . 
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Ust of Regional Accrediting Agencies 

The six regional accrediting regions and the states they represent: 



- Middle vStates Assoriation nf nnllegp s and School s 
(DE,DC,MD,NJ,NY,PA,Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands) 

- New England Association of Schools and Colleges 
(CT.ME.MA.NH.RI.VT) 

- North Central Associati on of Colleges and Schools 
(AZ^CO.IL,IN,IA.KS.MI,MN,MO,NE,NM.ND,OH.OK,SD,WV.WI,WY) 

- Northwest Association of Schools and Colleges 
(AK.ID,MT.NV.OR.UT,WA) 

- Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
(AL,FL.GA,KY,IAMS,NC,SC,TN,TX,VA) 

- Western A ssociation of Schools and Colle ges 

(CA,HI,AmerIcan Samoa, Guam, Commonwealth of the Northern Marianas, and the 
Trust of the Pacific Islands) 



Source: Higher Education Directory (1987). 
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List of States by Strength of Coordination 



Classification of States According to Their 1982 Academic Regulatory Practices Toward 
Public Universities 

Centralized Academic Auth ority rstrong noordination) 

MA,MT.NC.NY.SD,VA,WV,GA.LA.NJ. 
OK,TN,TX,WI,AL,IN,KY,MS,MO,UT 



DftTftntralized Academic Authority IWaak Cnnrriinatinn) 

CT,FL,HI,IL,KS,MD,SC.AZ,AR.CA, 
CO.NE,NV,OR,RI,WA,WY,DE,ID.IA, 

ME.MI.MN.NH.NM.ND.OH.PA.VT AK* 

* The classifications of Alaska, which was not included in the Volkwein analysis, was based on 
a discussion with an administrator in the Alaska Community College System (Bomotti, 1987). 



SOURCE: Volkwein (1987), Table 5, p. 132. 
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APPENDIX C 



Samples of Correspondence/Materials 

Sent to Institutions 



[Sample letter to prospective participant Campus Academic 
Officers {CAOs)/Campus Liaisons (CLs)] 

October 23, 1987 



NCRIPTAL 




NATIONAL CENTEf? PQ^ 
f?E5EARCH TO iMP70vE 
PQSTSECONDAP,' 
TEACHING ana LcA:7ri.NG 



Dear 



The National Center for Research to Improve Postsecondary 
Teaching and Learning (NCRIPTAL) was established to stimulate, 
conduct, and disseminate research with the potential of improving 
college teaching and learning. You may have read of our 
activities in the MHE Bulletin. HighP>r F. ducat-inn and National 
Affairs^ or XhSL chronicle of High er Ediiral-inn . A brochure 
describing our programs is enclosed. 

As investigators in the program on "Curriculum Influences and 
Impacts," we invite your institution to collaborate with NCRIPTAL 
in improving understanding of how college faculty members design 
and develop courses. As described in the enclosed study synopsis, 
"Designs for Learning, " we are interested in the factors that 
influence faculty members as they make decisions when planning 
courses. Interestingly, although many observers make assumptions 
about faculty course planning, we have found that no studies of 
this important activity have been undertaken in American colleges. 
We believe this information may be useful on campuses that desire 
to foster excellence in teaching. 

Your institution is part of a random 10% national sample of 
institutions from each Carnegie classification chosen to provide a 
representative picture of course planning by instructors in 
diverse fields and institutions. We hope that you will cooperate 
with us in this research effort. 



We would like you to designate a Campus Liaison to be 
responsible for distributing surveys to selected faculty members. 
As described in the enclosed instruction packet, the Campus 
Liaison's tasks are to (1) identify all full- and part-time 
faculty members teaching introductory courses in twelve specified 
fields during the 1987 calendar year (excluding graduate 
assistants), (2) ask the faculty members to complete a 
questionnaire and return it directly to NCRIPTAL, (3) maintain 
response records and send follow-up reminders that we will supply 
as needed. Individual responses will remain strictly 
confidential; information supplied on the questionnaires will be 
aggregated for statistical analysis. 
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In addition to the instruction packet, we have enclosed a 
sample of the survey packet that the Campus Liaison will give to 
each selected faculty member. The questionnaire was developed 
after lengthy interviews with 89 faculty members in eight 
institutions early in 1987. It should take no more than 60 
minutes to complete. 

We have supplied a postpaid postcard on which you may 
designate a Campus Liaison. After returning this postcard, we 
hope that individual will promptly complete the Request for 
Questionnaires form telling us the number of faculty teaching the 
designated courses. Once we receive it, we will send an 
appropriate number of survey packets. Our experience suggests 
this procedure will work smoothly once the Campus Liaison is 
designated. 

On behalf of NCRIPTAL, we thank you in advance for your 
contribution to this study of faculty course planning. We will 
send a report of the study (anticipated by September 1988) to you 
as well as to faculty respondents who request one; we believe the 
report will provoke spirited and useful discussion on your campus. 
If you have questions about participation in the survey or about 
NCRIPTAL after examining these materials, please call Professor 
Lowther collect at (313) 936-2741. 

Sincerely, . 




Malcolm A. Lowther 
Professor and Senior 
Researcher 




Professor and Director 



cc: Campus Liaison 



Enclosures : 



GENERAL INFORMATION: 



CAMPUS LIAISON'S PACKET! 

Copy - cover letter to Academic Dean 

Instruction Sheet 

Faculty Selection Guide 

List of Included Courses 

Request for Questionnaires (Form) 

Response Record (Form) 

SAMPLE FACULTY SURVEY PACKET 

NCRIPTAL Brochure 



NCRIPTAL brochure 
Participation postcard (to 



designate Campus Liaison) 
SAMPLE CAMPUS LIAISON PACKET 
SAMPLE FACULTY SURVEY PACKET: 



Cover letter to faculty 



respondents 
Study synopsis - "Designs 
Learning" 
Survey 

Confirmation Card 
NCRIPTAL Brochure 



for 
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Course Planning Exploration 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR CAMPUS LIAISONS 



Thank you for your willingness to distribute the NCRIPTAL course 
planning survey on your campus. In an attempt to make your task 
relatively easy, we have provided forms to help you record the 
information you will need and to return information we will need. These 
forms are designed to accommodate both large and small colleges. 

1 . REQUEST FOR QUESTIONNAIRES Form 

Your first and most important task is to send to us the twelve (1 2) REQUEST 
FOR QUESTIONNAIRES Forms (one form for each subject) that summarize the 
number of eligible faculty you have identified. Use the FACULTY SELECTION GUIDE 
and LIST OF INCLUDED COURSES to help you. Each eligible faculty member will 
complete one survey, even if the faculty member teaches more than one eligible 
course. Please inform the faculty member of the course you have selected and count 
that faculty member only once. Be sure to write the name of your institution on 
the REQUEST FOR QUESTIONNAIRES forms. Retum this fomi to NCRIPTAL Upon 
receipt of this form, we will promptly ship to you the proper number of survey packets. 

2. RESPONSE RECORD Form (select and list faculty members to receive survey). 

Your second task is to compile a list of all faculty members at your institution 
who should complete the survey. We hope to recaive responses from all faculty 
members who are teaching, or who have taught in calendar year 1987, the 
introductory courses defined in the FACULTY SELECTION GUIDE and the LIST OF 
INCLUDED COURSES. Please retum all 12 REQUESTS FOR QUESTIONNAIRES 
forms. If a given Subject is not offered at your institution, please indicate that on the 
appropriate form. Use the RESPONSE RECORD to record the names of faculty 
members to receive the survey. Later, you will record on these sheets the ID number 
of the questionnaire that you send each individual, the date individuals notify you that 
they have returned a completed survey to NCRIPTAL, and the dates that you send any 
follow-ups. Since the RESPONSE RECORD forms contain faculty names, they are 
only for your office use. Do not send them to NCRIPTAL 

3. DISTRIBUTING SURVEYS ON YOUR CAMPUS 

Although there are no questions in the survey that are likely to elicit confidential 
information, we know that faculty members often prefer privacy. Thus, we have 
arranged the distribution of surveys and follow-ups so that you will be able to link 
faculty names with ID numbers in order to send follow-ups, but you will not actually see 
faculty responses. In contrast, we will have responses and ID numbers, but will not 
have faculty names unless they are voluntarily supplied on the survey. 

The sur/eys we send will be pre-coded for your institution and each will have 
an individual ID number. Please record the ID numbers with the faculty 
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nam« on your RESPONSE RECORD forms as you send the surveys to 
faculty members. We have provided an equal numbei* of pink confirmation cards 
for faculty members to notify your office that they have mailed the survey to NCRIPTAL. 
You may use these cards in a way appropriate to your campus mail system. For 
example, you might stamp your office address on them, affix a stick-on address label, 
or supply a campus mail envelope pre-addressed to your office. Whatever the 
method, don't forget to insert one card in each packet. 

4. TWO FOLLOW-UPS AND REMINDERS 

About two weeks after you have distributed the surveys, please crosscheck the 
faculty name and ID list on your RESPONSE RECORD forms against the set of 
campus mail postcards you have received indicating that faculty have mailed the 
questionnaires. Send one of the reminder cards we will supply (with the sun/eys for 
your campus) to instructors who have not yet answered. 

Four weeks after the survey distribution, we will send to you a list of ID numbers 
for surveys we have not yet received from your institution and replacement surveys to 
be sent with another request. 
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FACULTY SELECTION GUIDE 



We would like to obtain survey responses from all full-time and part-time faculty 
teaching introductory courses in 1 2 specific fields during calendar year 1987. 

Since academic programs vary widely, a college may not offer some of the 
courses designated in this study or may organize them somewhat differently. Thus 
within general guidelines, most Campus Liaisons will need to exercise some judgrrient 
in selecting appropriate faculty respondents. In this "Faculty Selection Guide " and the 
accompanying "List of Included Courses" (also printed inside the front cover of the 
survey booklet) we provide guidance in selecting the faculty. If you have SDecific 
questions, please call us collect at (313) 936-2741 . 

1. F-aculty members responding to the NCRIPTAL Course Planning Exploration 
will be asked to name a specific introductory course they have recently planned and 
taught, and tohoi^. their responses on that course. So that they may verify that the 
course they choa t is included in the study, the LIST OF INCLUDED COURSES is 
reproduced on the inside front cover of the questionnaire. Faculty members who did 
not teach an included course should not answer the survey. 

2. Although titles and curricular patterns may vary, all courses included in the 
survey are courses for beginning students, that is, those that are part of general 
education programs or introduce certain career programs. Do not substitute 
substantially different courses. For example, do not substitute economics for 
sociology, a Germanic language course for a Romance language course or an 
accounting course for an introduciion to business course. Similarly, do not substitute a 
course at a more advanced level. For example, do not substitute an upper division 
course in social psychology for a general psychology course. 

h«w , n select faculty members who are members of the instructional staff who 
hold full-time (regular, tenure, tenure-track) or part-time (contract, adjunct, etc ) 
appointments. Do not include instmctors who are graduate students at your institution. 

4^ Please select faculty members who have taught one of the specified 
introductory level courses at your institution during a regular academic term that began 
in 1987 between January I and December 31. Thus, depending on the institutional 
calendar, the course might have been offered in last year's winter or spring/summer 
term or be in progress this fall. oHimy/aununer 

5. Please request that all identified faculty members who meet these 
specifications for the courses named complete the survey. Do not make any attemot to 
select specific types of teachers or those most likely to be interested ^ 
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List of Course Types Included in the Survey 



Freshman compositioD. These writing courses are talcen by beginning students with average 
preparation. They may be required or strongly suggested for all or some of the students. 

Introductory literature. These courses may cover any genre of literature, but they should 
represent undergraduate students' first encounter with literature taught at the college level. 

History. These may be courses in either American history or "Western Civilization." They 
should represent the first college level history courses students might take. 

Sociology. These should be introductory sociology courses typically taken by lower division 
students as first social science electives or to meet distribution requirements. 

Psychology. These should be introductory psychology courses typically taken by lower 
division students as first electives or to meet distribution requirements. It is not important 
whether psychology is classified as a natural science or a social/behavioral science. 

Educational Psychology. This should be the first educational psychology course taken by 
students who plan to enter educational careers. Depending upon the institutional plan, this 
course may be taken either before or after formal admission to a program in educaUon. 

Biology. These should be the first biology courses thai lower division students take in college. 
They may be taken by prospective majors, by general studies students, or by both groups. 

Mathematics. The courses should be introductory mathematics courses taught at or above the 
level of college algebra. 

Introductory Fine Arts. These non-performan.c courses should be those elected by lower 
division students as first college courses ir. any of the arts. They should be designed to achieve 
cultural or historical understanding rather than skill development. 

Romance Language. These will be beginning courses in French. Spanish, or Italian that arc 
taken by studems without prior background or whose test scores indicated they should repeat an 
introductory course. 

Introduction to Nursing. This will be the first course typically offered to students entering 
the nursmg program. Generally, it will include a profession orientation and broad view of the 
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Introduction to Business. This will be the first course offered to students planning to 
study some area of business or business administration. Although not all business programs 
offer such survey courses, those that do frequently plan the course to provide a broad view of the 
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Institution Code # 



OOO 



Institution 



REQUEST FOR QUESTIONhf AIRES 

for NCRIPTAL's Course Planning Ex^jloration Survey 
^//g<r Subject -/rPAktMflr^ Coi»^i'4<oH 



Directions: Complete all columns and return COPY 1 of this fonn to NCRiPTAL as soon as possible. Please retain copy 2 for 
your records. 



COURSE 
NUMBER 


COURSE TITLE 


1/1/87 TO 12/31/87 
# OF SECTIONS OFFERED 


# OF NON-DUPLICATED 
FACULTY 
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COPY 2 - Institution (your copy) 
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Institution 



REQUEST FOR QUESTIONNAIRES 

for NCRIPTAL's Course Plannir)g Exploration Survey 
Subject 



Institution Code # 



Directions: Complete all columns and return copy 1 of this lonn to NCRIPTAL as soon as possible. Please retain copy 2 for 
your records. 



COURSE 
l^UMQEE. 



COURSE TITIF 



i/1/87 TO 12/31/fi7 
# OF SECTIONS OFFFRFn 



# OF NON-DUPLICATED 
FACULTY 



copy 1 - NCRIPTAL 

COPY 2 - Institution (your copy) 
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(Sample letter to faculty selected to fill out 
the CPE Introductory Course Version) 




NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
RESEARCH TO IMPROV E 
POSTStCONOARY 
TEACHING and LEARNING 



Dear Colleague: 

The National Center for Research to Improve 
Postsecondary Teaching and Learning (NCRIPTAL) was 
established to stimulate, conduct, and disseminate research 
with the potential of improving college teaching and 
learning. A brochure describing our programs is enclosed. 

As investigators in the program on "Curriculum 
Influences and Impacts," we invite you to collaborate with us 
in improving understanding of how college faculty members 
design and develop courses. As described in the enclosed 
study synopsis, "Designs for Learning," we are interested in 
the decisions faculty members make in developing courses and 
the factors that influence these decisions. Interestingly, 
although many observers make assumptions about faculty course 
planning, we have found no studies of this important activity 
that have been undertaken in the United States. We believe 
that information gained in this study will promote useful 
discussion on campuses that desire to foster excellence in 
teaching . 

Your institution is part of a random 10% national sample 
of colleges from each Carnegie classification invited to 
participate in the survey. Our sampling procedure is 
intended to provide a representative picture of course 
planning by instructors in diverse fields and institutions. 
A list of courses being included in the study is printed 
inside the back cover of the survey. You have been 
identified by your chief academic officer as someone who 
taught one of the designated introductory courses during the 
1987 calendar year. Will you help by completing the 
questionnaire and returning it directly to us? 

Since we, too, are faculty members with teaching 
responsibilities, we are fully aware of your time constraints 
in participting in such research. Yet we know that you 
believe, as we do, that faculty members are the most 
authoritative source of information about curriculum matters. 
The survey should take no more than 60 minutes to complete 
and faculty members we interviewed as we developed it found 
the questions thought-provoking. 
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The questionnaire contains a code number thac enables 
the Campus Liaison at your institution to send you a 
reminder, if needed, and helps us ascertain if our response 
rate adequately represents your campus. However, individual 
responses will remain strictly confidential; information 
supplied on the questionnaires vill be aggregated for 
statistical analysis . 

You may indicate on the questionnaire that you wish a 
copy of the study results (anticipated by September 1988) . 
If you have questions about participation in the survey or 
about NCRIPTAL after examining these materials, please feel 
free to call Professor Lowther collect at (313) 936-2741. On 
behalf of NCRIPTAL, we thank you for your contribution to 
this study of faculty course planning. 

Sincerely, 



JSS/MAL/ jck 
Enclosures : 

Study synopsis: "Designs for Learning" 

Survey (Return to NCRIPTAL in postpaid mailing envelope) 
Confirmation card (return separately to Campus Liaison) 
NCRIPTAL brochure 
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Malcolm h. Lowther 
Professor and Senior 
Researcher 



Professor and Director 
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A Study Synopsis 



DESIGNS FOR LEARNING 



Joan S. Stark and Malcolm A. Lowther 
NCRIPTAL, The University of Michigan 



Most academic learning in college takes place in classrooms. While other sources of leaming--the 
home, the workplace, the living unit, the social setting-are also important, the primary goal of college is to 
foster student intellectual development through formal teaching and learning. To this end, faculty 
members plan and teach courses in ways they believe help students learn facts, principles, ideas, 
attitudes, skills, and ways of thinking. Surprisingly, little information is available about the decisions faculty 
members make when planning courses. For example: 

What factors guide faculty members when they select bibliographies, write lectures, plan 
laboratory or field experiences, lead discussions, and construct tests? 

What beliefs about their disciplines, their students, and the learning process determine how they 
go about the task? 

Beyond specific courses, what assumptions influence the way groups of faculty design a program 
of courses leading to a major, a general education program, or a degree program? 



Nationally, educators are discussing ways of ensuring "coherence" and "integrity" in the college 
curriculum. A report from the National Institute of Education has stated that clarifying expectations for 
students will help them become more involved in their learning and, thus, learn more. There is 
widespread belief among policy makers that measuring student outcomes will both improve \es ing for 
students and help allocate funds to colleges more effectively. And, other national reports have ilied 
that certain patterns of college coursework help students achieve desired outcomes more effecl.vely than 
others. The expectations that instructors have for their students, the outcomes that might be measured, 
and the patterns of coursewori< taken by students are all closely linked with academic plans constructed by 
faculty members. The issues of instructional quality raised by recent national reports may be better 
understood as we learn more about how faculty design their courses. 

Cognitive psychologists suggest that students possess knowledge structures into which new 
information must be integrated during the learning process if it is to be meaningful. Such psychological 
theories have spawned the idea that the way course content is arranged by the instructor may influence 
student learning. Thus, pedagogical advice is available, supporting the assumption that curricula should 
be planned to possess "coherence" and "integrity." Although this advice and each of the above 
mentioned recommendations has intuitive appeal, very little research evidence is available about how 
course content is selected and an-anged by college instructors or, indeed, about the rationale for these 
decisions. As a result, it is difficult to judge the merit of the various proposals. 

College teachers are experts in their subject fields and have a strong dedication to them. Most 
faculty members have an image and appreciation of their fiekJ that they hope studetits will grasp and come 
to share. Through both experience and formal sources, many also have images of their students-th iir 
interests, their stages of intellectual development, and their engagement in the teaming task. These 
images of discipline and student characteristics surely influence how college instructors plan their 
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cpurses. Some faculty members are also influenced by campus resources and experts-ranging from 
availability of computer facilities and available classroom space to the presence of Instructional 
development specialists. Others pay particular attention to the mission ^nd goals stressed by their college 
and program or by Important external groups, such as professional associations, accreditors, or 
employers. As a result of these many influences, faculty members, in building on their own educational 
experiences arxJ training, bring certain assunriptions, beliefs, and proclivities to their course planning. 
Which of these influences are the strongest? How do the Influences interact with each other? To what 
extent are they taken into account by faculty members in different fields? 

Study Questions 

This survey will identify factors that influence faculty members from diverse fields as they design 
introductory courses and communicate their course intentions to students. The survey is based on 
interviews about these issues with 89 faculty members and 109 students in eight colleges. During the fall 
of 1987, responses from a nationally representative sample of faculty will expand upon what was learned 
in the interviews. Although the initial survey will focus on the design of introductory courses, we are aware 
that advanced courses may involve different types of faculty planning activities. In a second phase of the 
study, a few faculty members with special interest will be asl<ed to help us understand these differences. 

Procedure 

On each cooperating campus surveys will be distributed and follow-up reminders sent to faculty 
members teaching specific courses by a "campus liaison" designated by the chief academic officer. When 
responding, instructors will return completed sun/eys directly to NCRIPTAL while notifying their campus 
officer by postcard that their sun/ey has been returned. 

All material obtained in the sun/ey will be considered confidential and will not be identified with the 
faculty member or college in subsequent reports or publications, The chief academic officer of each 
participating institution will be sent a full report of the findings and a summary report will be sent to 
responding faculty members who request one. 

For further information about the research plan, please contact: 
Professor Malcolm A. Lowther 

National Center for Research to Improve Postsecondary Teaching and Learning 
2400 School of Education 
The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109-1259 
Phone (313) 936-2741 
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CONFIRMATION fAiU) 

Dear Campus Liaison: 

it to^NCRIPTAl''''^^^^^^ "Course Planning Exploration" survey and returned 



Faculty Name (please print) Date Survey Sent 

To avoid any unnecessary reminders, please return this card to 
your designated Campus Liaison as soon as you have completed and 
mailed the survey. Thank you. 



NCRIPTAL 
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REMINDER CARD 



Course Planning Exploration 



Dear Colleague: 

We have not yet received the pink "Confirmation Card" from you which informs 
to NCRIPTAL ^^^^ ^oi^Pleted and sent the survey (Course Planning Exploration) 

We hope to receive the "Confirmation Card" from you shortly. If you have 
not completed the survey, we would appreciate your doing so as soon as 
possible. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 
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H{SEAi7Ch '0 

-(Ac^'No jro .LAflNiNG Pleasc send the yellovv re.ninder cards to all faculty who have 
not yet returned their completed surveys to NCRIPTAL. If you 
have already done so. please disregard this reminder. 



ITiank you for your help. 
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APPENDIX D 



Bias Survey and Correspondence 
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YouriM«x)nM«tolhltaiwrt(|UMllonndraMfMm(tekl«^ IttpiMpoMitlohttpi 
d«t«mymhowandw(hyadtcitkinwMin«toiw(lopwtk^ PImm rMum I In th« 

•nckMwd poiiagiiMUd Mtvtlopt. 



1. 


1 oonsuKad wlh olhaii bafora dacklno not lo Dartk?toat# In \hm NCRIPTAL CniwmM Plannkwi Suamv 


Yaa 


Mn 
no 




1 F NO. 00 ON TO QUESTION 07. 








IF YES, plaaaa oonllnua 








2. loonaulladsofmNxitinihaprtsbanrsollkxbaloram^ 


Ym 


No 




3. Iconsukadwtth an admlniatrativt advisory body or ooun<^ 


Ym 


No 




4. 1 oonsuKod lomuiHy wNh a faculty oommlttat befora making this decision. 


Ym 


No 




S. 1 consulted Normally wUh facufty leaden before nuddng this decision. 


Ym 


No 




6. 1 gave the materials 10 another person for a decision. 


Ym 


No 




IF YES. pofilky) or tMe d the oerBon k> whom the reouest was foi^^ 






7, 


Despite the fact that we did not participate, this project Is d Interest to me. 


Ym 


No 


e. 


1 feel that the sun^y would not be useful to this institution at this time. 


Ym 


No 


9. 


1 do not believe the survey results will be useful to higher education generally. 


Ym 


No 


10. 


Campus policy prohibits our Involvement in surveys or other research projects. 


Ym 


No 


1 1 . W are invoked In a regk>nal aocredltalion self-study. 


Ym 


No 


12. 


1 felt that faculty would resent being asKed to spend time on the survey. 


Ye« 


No 


13. 


At this institution, action on this type ot request requires faculty approval. 


Ym 


No 




IF NO. 00 TO QUESTION #17. 







IF YES. please continue 

14. What is the name of the appropriate faculty group? 

1 5. I forwarded your request to this faculty group. 

16. IF NO. indicate your reason for not forwarding the request. 



17. The primary reason we dU not parlidpale in this survey was. 

18. Your position tile 

19. Youinstlution . 



Number of years held. 



Yes No 
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(Sample of Bias Letter) 

Ma^ch 2A, 1988 



«Firstname» «Lastname»«IF Position» 

«Position»«ENDIF»«IF Dept» 

^Dept»«ENDIF» 

«Institution»«IF Aciciress» 

«Acldress»«ENDIF» 

«City»^ «State» «Zip cocie» 

Dear «Title»«IF Lastname» «Lastname»«ENDIF» : 

We're sorry that your institution has not yet accepted our 
invitation to participate in the NCRIPTAL study of introductory 
course planning. Unfortunately, the time has come when we must 
conclude our data collection and proceed to analyze the survey 
results. Even though you did not find it possible to participate 
in this survey, perhaps later you may accept an opportunity to 
participate in other studies NCRIPTAL sponsors. 

In any case, you may find our studv results useful. If you 
wish a copy of our report (expected in late fall 1988), simply 
return the enclosed postcard in the postage paid envelope. For 
your infoirmation/ we are also enclosing brochures from which you 
may request our other current publications. 

It would be useful for us to know more about why some 
colleges decided to participate in the course planning survey and 
others did not. For example, we wonder if institutions where a 
dean or vice president made the decision independently were more 
or less likely to participate than those where a faculty commit- 
tee made the decision. The enclosed short questionnaire about 
your institution's decision not to ask faculty to complete the 
survey will take less th n 10 minutes to complete and we hope you 
are willing to mail it back along with your request for study 
results • 

Sincerely, 



Joan S. Stark Malcolm A. Lowther 

Professor and Director Professor and Senior Researcher 

Enclosures : 

Postcard 

Postage-paid return envelope 
Publications brochure 
Questionnaire 
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Appendix E 



Tables 

E . 1 Characteristics of Introductoiy Classes (by Academic Held) 

E . 2 Characteristics of Faculty Resporxlents (by Academic Reld) 

E .3 Perceived "Characteristics of My Academic Reld" (by Academic Field) 

E .4 Characteristics of Reld as Portrayed in Introductory Course (by Academic Reld) 

E.5 Specific Influence on Planning Itenw (by Academic Field) 

E .6 Specific Influences on Selecting Course Content (by Academic Field) 

E . 7 Influence of Badtground Beliefs on Course Planning (by Academic Reld) 

E .8 Beliefs About Education (by Academic Reld) 

E .9 Preferred Educational Bekef (by Academic Field) 

E . 1 0 Characteristics of Introductory Class (by Acaden^c Reld) 

E . 1 1 Perceived Characteristics of Sponsoring Programs (by Academic Reld) 

E . 1 2 Perceived Characteristics o f College (by Academic Reld) 

E.I 3 Perceived Autonomy of Sponsoring Program, Faculty, and Students (by Academic ReW) 

E . 1 4 Influences of College and Program Goals on Planning (by Academic ReW) 

E.I 5 Characteristics of Introductory Course Students (by Academic Field) 

E.I 6 Specific Influence on Planning items (by Academic Field) 

E.I 7 External Influences on Course Planning (by Academic Reld) 

E . 1 8 Influences of Opportunities and Fadlltles on Course Planning (by Academic Reld) 

E. 1 9 Pragmatic Influence on Course Planning (by Acaderr^c Field) 

E.20 Specific Influence on Planning Items (by Academic Field) 

E .2 1 Useful Sources of Teaching Assistance (by Academic Field) 

E .22 Steps Faculty Consider in Course Planning (by Academic Field) 

E.23 "Course Planning Steps I Take Rrsr (by Academic Reld) 

E.24 Ways of Conf)municatlng Goals to Students (by Academic Reld) 

E.25 Preferred Method of Arranging Course Content (by Academic Reld) 

E.26 Preferred Patterns of Arranging Content (by Academic Reld) 

E.27 Ways of Assisting and Monitoring Student Learning (by Academic Field) 

E.28 Useful Indicators of Student Learning (by Academic Reld) 

E.29 a Tfidence in Indicators of Student Learning (by Academic RekJ) 

Nolo: Each table is subdivided Into General Education (GE) and Professional (P) courses. 



Tablo E.1(GE) 

Ch3facten$tics of Introductory Classes (by Academic Fiefd) 



Redpons«8 by academk; tiekj 



Charadflrtstic 


Comp Lit Hist Soc Psych Bio Math Fine Arts Lrng Total 
(n-415) (n-210) (n-263) (n-141) (n-180) (n-2l5) (n-304) (n-205) (n-172) (M-2105) 




df 




P 


Average dass size 
















47.08 




47.52 


33.21 


8. 


.00 


M 


34.63 


30.65 


62.82 


58.85 


78.46 


69 68 


34.60 


28.93 


SO 


23.19 


14.48 


55.61 


43.76 


92.21 


69.04 


21.58 


45.50 


29.78 


49.75 








Average nurnoer 




























ot tinies tSMjght 
























8. 


.00 


M 


20.20 


13.60 


20.68 


25.72 


23.87 


16 08 


11.99 


16.24 


13.15 


17.71 


SO 


22.49 


14.99 


20.56 


27.26 


23.90 


17.94 


14.40 


19.54 


13.68 


20.13 
















Response percentage 












dt 


n 


Other sections taught 
















54.2 






203.55 




.00 


Yes 


97.8 


74.2 


76.8 


75.5 


80 3 


63.2 


80 9 


62.9 


76.7 


8 


No 


2.2 


25.8 


23.2 


24.5 


19.7 


36.8 


19.1 


45.8 


37.1 


23.3 








Course purpose 
























56 


.00 


DevelopmentaMv) credn 


2.7 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.7 


1.0 


0.6 


1.1 


849.64 


Developrnental-with credit 


5.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


0.9 


8.0 


0.0 


3 6 


2.6 








General e<Hntro 


7.3 


16.3 


14.0 


10.7 


10.8 


36.0 


14.3 


41.8 


15.2 


17.5 








General ed-prospective 




























majors and others 


20.4 


47.8 


46.7 


70.0 


70.4 


27.6 


27.2 


28.4 


45.5 


38.5 








Intro taf major 


0.5 


7.7 


19 


5.0 


7.3 


19.6 


15.0 


5.5 


6.7 


7.3 








Intro for trade or tech 


0.0 


05 


0.0 


0.7 


0.6 


1.4 


5.3 


0.0 


0.6 


1 1 








Owislon wide core 


2.7 


3.8 


2.7 


2.1 


2.2 


2.8 


10.6 


2.5 


4.8 


4 0 








College wfde core 


61.4 


23.4 


34 6 


11.4 


8.4 


11.7 


16.9 


20.9 


23.0 


27.8 









Table E.1(P) 

Characteristics of Introductory Classes (by Kcaderric Field} 



Responses by academk; field 





Ed Psych 


Nurs 


Bus 


Total 








Characteristk: 






(nbi91) 


(A^i207) 


F 


df 


P 


Average class size 
















M 


40.31 


39.36 


49.79 


44.24 


2.11 


2. 


.12 


SO 


24.87 


29.32 


41.90 


34.91 




201 


Average number 
















ot times taught 
















M 


16.13 


6.68 


12.08 


11.33 


5.83 


2. 


.00 


SO 


19.96 


6.77 


15.37 


14.98 




196 






Response percentage by academic field 




df 


P 


Other sections taught 
















Yes 


45 8 


32 8 


71 4 


53 2 


23.88 


2 


.00 


No 


54.2 


67.2 


28.6 


46.8 








Course purpose 
















Developmentakn') credit 


0.0 


00 


1.1 


0.5 


76.45 


14 


.00 


DevelopmentaM .h credit 


2.1 


1.5 


0.0 


10 








General ecHniro 


0.0 


1.5 


11 


1.0 








General ecHx^&P^ive 
















majors and others 


18 8 


0.0 


18.9 


12.7 








Intro for mator 


58 3 


35 8 


47 8 


46.3 








Intro for trade or tech 


4 2 


47.8 


2.2 


176 








Division \Mde core 


12.5 


11.9 


23.3 


17 1 








CoHege wide core 


4 2 


1.5 


5.6 


3 9 









ERIC 



TaMiE.2(QE) 

Cfmf9Ct0rt9hC9 d F$cuHy R0sponcl$nt$ (by Ac$d$m>c Field) 



Ch«raci«fitttc 



ResponsM by acadenik: neU 



Comp Ut Wst Soc Psych Bio Malh FlneAitt Lang Total 
(0-415) {O-210) (r>-263) (r>.141) (0-I8O) (fi-215) (fi-304) (O-205) {f^l72) (W-2105) 



df 



Al 

$D 

Yaan fuNimt ooNegt itacl)ino 
5D 

YeanoradualtassManl 
M 

$D 

Yean high school teaching 
SO 

Yaaiv teaching in bus of Industry 
SO 

Years in present coliege 
SO 

Years in other occupation 
SO 

Intro courses taught per 12 rp^':ths 
M 
SO 

Upper level courses 
taught per 12 months 

M 

SO 



45.19 49.60 46.37 
9.47 6.65 9.95 



9.57 
9.32 



1.50 
1.99 



3.63 
6.21 



0.27 
1.30 



9.21 
6.36 



6.91 
9.82 



6.61 
6.56 



16.92 
10.19 



,62 
.99 



2.12 
4.30 



0.22 
1.72 



14.61 
8.66 



6.16 
11.69 



5.30 
3.57 



14.73 
10.60 



1.41 

1.71 



3.05 
f,.19 



0.06 
0.45 



13.76 
9.61 



6.22 
10.90 



4.70 
3.74 



45.73 
9.04 



11.09 
6.57 



1.43 
1.67 



1.95 
5.35 



0.11 
0.54 



11.19 
7.26 



7.29 
7.92 



5.26 
5.75 



43 56 

6.65 



10.58 
6.23 



1.33 
1.67 



1.47 
4.63 



0.30 
1.65 



9.93 
7.35 



6.17 
6.52 



4.62 
4.23 



46.26 
9.03 



14.41 
9.34 



2.27 
2.11 



2.36 
4.69 



0.03 
0.19 



12.99 
6.47 



6.60 
9.16 



3.55 
2.53 



45.42 

10.15 



11.16 
10.05 

1.77 
2.20 

4.29 
6.86 



0.24 
2.12 



10.22 
6.91 



6.62 
10.16 



6.31 
6.09 



46.04 

10.77 



13.22 
9.22 



1.14 
1.46 



3.45 
6.00 



0.36 
2.36 



12.05 
6.48 



9.76 
11.59 



4.60 
3.34 



46.92 
9.36 



11.55 
9.10 



1.64 
2.07 



3.55 
5.66 



0.27 
1.10 



10.51 
6.24 



6.60 
9.59 



4.60 
3.67 



1.27 1.86 2.01 2.33 2.13 1.61 1.16 2.11 2.20 
1.91 1.6P 2.10 2.64 2.56 1.69 1.66 2.29 2.16 



46.31 7.94 6. .00 
9.70 2046 



12.38 15.70 6. .00 
9.62 2095 



1.59 6.26 6. .00 
1.97 2094 



3.05 5.90 8. .00 
5.63 2094 



0.21 I.?** 6. .25 
1.45 2093 



11.43 12.20 8. .00 
6.71 2069 



7.95 2.66 6, .01 
10.13 2086 



5 32 10.11 8, .00 
4.94 2095 



1.75 10.26 6. .00 
2.12 2096 
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TaWe B.2{QB}— Continued 



Responses by academic field 



ERLC 



CharacterMc 



Qraduatt courses 

taught pen 2 months 

SO 



Sex 



Female 

Degree 

B.A. 

2iyiAs 
Doctorate 

Acadente rank 
Norar* 
Lecturer 
Instnictor 
Asst. Processor 
Assoc. Professor 
ProlMsor 

Employment 
FuN-time 
Paimime 

Tenured 
Yes 

No 
NA 

Answers tor advanced course 
Very dHterenl 
Somewhat dmerem 
About the same 



Comp Ut Hist Soc 
(n-415) (n-210) (n-263) (r>-141) 



Psych Bio Math Fine Arts Lang Total 
(n-160) (r>.215) (n-304) (^205) (r»-172) {t^2^0S) 



df 



0.13 
0.57 



0.26 
0.65 



0.32 
0.64 



0.26 
0.79 



0.49 
1.25 



0.39 
0.99 



0.15 
0.60 



Response percentage 



0.21 0.11 0.24 6.12 6. .00 
0.70 0.50 0.76 2 0 95 

df p 



46.0 


61.1 


75.7 


61.7 


66.5 


73.8 


66.8 


65.0 


39 


.2 


61.5 


54.0 


36.9 


24.3 


36.3 


33.5 


26.2 


31.3 


35.0 


60 


.6 


36.5 


1.9 


0.5 


0.0 


1.4 


0.0 


1.4 


7.9 


3.4 


4 


,7 


2.5 


56.0 


32.4 


26.5 


38.3 


26.6 


34.0 


46.6 


49.3 


35 


5 


40.9 


9.9 


5.2 


4.6 


10.6 


10.1 


3.7 


7.9 


9.6 


9 


9 


7.9 


32.1 


61.9 


66.9 


49.6 


63.1 


60.9 


35.3 


37.6 


50, 


6 


48.7 



9.2 


7.1 


6.9 


10.0 


11.7 


6.5 


11.5 


6.6 


5.2 


6.5 


25 1 


4 3 


11.6 


13.6 


12.3 


5.6 


15.6 


7.6 


12.2 


13.4 


19.3 


12.9 


6.6 


15.0 


6.9 


13.1 


23.7 


14.6 


22.7 


16.0 


16.9 


19.0 


15.6 


20.7 


20.7 


16.8 


16.4 


22.9 


24.4 


19.0 


14.7 


22.4 


21.6 


16.4 


20.7 


26.0 


16.4 


27.3 


16.0 


20.1 


14.7 


34.3 


35.1 


24.3 


25.7 


29.9 


14.1 


20.5 


17.41 


23.0 


64.1 


86.5 


77 6 


70.9 


76.9 


69.3 


75.3 


79.0 


72.1 


76.2 


35.9 


11.5 


22 4 


29.1 


21.1 


10.7 


24.7 


21.0 


27.9 


23.8 


36.7 


67.3 


56.1 


55.0 


47.2 


61.4 


39.5 


51.5 


43.5 


49.6 


42.1 


19.7 


26.0 


25.7 


35.0 


21.9 


43.1 


30.4 


37.6 


32.7 


19.2 


13.0 


17.9 


19.3 


17.6 


16.7 


17.4 


18.1 


18.6 


17.7 


13.5 


6.5 


9.2 


7.3 


14.0 


13.3 


13.5 


20.4 


27.8 


13.8 


57.4 


52.3 


64.6 


59.4 


54 4 


56.2 


51.5 


51.0 


46 1 


55.7 


29.1 


41.2 


26.0 


33.3 


30.0 


285 


35.1 


28.6 


24.1 


24.1 



8 .00 



24 .00 



40 .00 



90.66 



52.50 



6 00 



16 .00 



16 .00 
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TaWe E.2(P) 

ChBracteristics of Faculty Ri^spondenfs (by Academic Field) 



Responses by academic field 

Ed Psych Nun Bus TaiM 
Charadertstlc (o-46) (0-68) (r^9l) if^y;<''{] F df 



Age 

Al 46.83 46 16 46.06 46.26 0.06 2. .92 

SO 10.44 9.96 11.18 10.59 197 

Years f ulHima coHege teaching 

M 11.71 10.06 7.65 9.47 3.74 2, .03 

SD 9.11 7.32 6.34 6.32 203 

Years graduate assistant 

M 1.21 0.07 0.46 0.51 21.29 2. .00 

SD 1.20 0.32 1.05 1.01 203 

Years high school teaching 

M 3.02 0.03 1.22 1.25 15.51 2, .00 

SD 4.36 0.17 2.66 3.04 203 

Years teaching in txis. or Industry 

M 0.15 0.25 2.87 1.38 10.00 2. .00 

50 0.74 0.91 6.29 4.42 203 

Years in present college 

M 11.43 7 23 6.60 6.05 8.26 2. .00 

SO 6.50 6.06 5.71 6.76 196 

Years In other occupation 

M 10.52 14.23 14.10 13.30 2.16 2. .12 

SD 10.92 9.96 10.79 10.82 201 

it 'tro courses 
taught per 12 months 

M 2.79 2.54 5 70 4.00 16.07 2, .00 

SO 2.14 2.03 4.94 3.93 '203 

Upper level courses taught 
per 12 months 

M 2.61 1.61 1.77 1.96 2.94 2. .06 

50 2.24 3.52 2.45 2.63 203 
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TaWe E2{P)^Oontinued 



Responses by academic field 



Characteristic 


Ed Psych 

(^48) 


Nura 


Bua 

(^91) 


Total 

(A/L207) 


F 


df 


P 


Gnidooura«f taught 
per 12 months 

M 

SD 


0.98 
1.95 


0.13 
0.57 


0.24 

0.61 


0.38 
1.17 


9.00 


2. 
203 


.00 






Response percantaga 




X 


df 


P 


Sax 
Mala 
Femala 


52.1 
47.9 


3.0 
97.0 


72.5 
27.5 


45.1 
54.9 


76.56 


2 


.00 


Degree 

B.A. 
M.A. 
2 MA a 
Doctorate 


0.0 
25.0 

8.3 
68.7 


18.7 
59.1 
7.8 
16.7 


5.5 
58.2 
13.2 
23.1 


7.9 
50.7 
10.2 
31.2 


46.32 


10 


.00 


Acadeintc ran^ 
No rank 
Lecturer 
Instructor 
Asst. Professor 
Assoc. Professor 
professor 


2.1 
12.5 

2.1 
29.2 
31.3 
22.9 


6.0 
6 0 
31.3 
35.6 
10.4 
10.4 


6.6 
14.3 
31.9 
25.3 
12.1 

9.9 


5.3 
11.2 
24.6 
29.6 
16.0 
13.1 


31.95 


10 


.00 


Employmant 
FuiMima 
Pan-4ima 


85.4 
14.8 


91.0 
9.0 


70.3 
29.7 


60.6 
19.4 


11.52 


2 


.00 


Tenured 
Yea 

No 
NA 


574 
29.8 
12.8 


446 

40.3 
14.9 


3M 
41.1 
27.6 


41.7 
36.2 
20.1 


11.31 


4 


.02 


Answers for advanced course 
Very diffarent 
SonfMwhat dm arant 
About tha same 


9.8 
48.8 
41.5 


13.9 
44.4 

41.7 


9.5 
54.0 
36.5 


10.7 
50.0 
39.3 


1.12 


4 


.89 



2:n 
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Tabia E.3(QE) 

P#ncserfv#d 'ChBr9Ct0fislic$ of My Acud^mk: Fiekr (by AcfOennc Fiekf) 



Response percentage by academic t'eki 



Charadertstic 



Comp Lit Hist Soc Psych 
(D.4l5)(fi-2l0)(fi«2^)(fi-l4l)(n-l60) 



Bio Math RneAris Lang Total 
(n-2l5)(r)»304)(n-205) (n-l72)(A^2l05) 



df 



A mode ol inquiry 

Describes my field poorly 12 .6 6.6 5.1 0.7 1.7 3.3 11.2 13.6 39.6 10 6 

Neutral 22.2 17.9 15.6 9.3 14.9 13.7 25.7 22.7 24.6 19.4 

Deacilbet my field weN 64 9 75.4 79.4 90.0 63.4 62.9 63.0 63.6 35.7 70.1 

An imerrtlaled sel ol interests and values 

Describes my field poOfty 14 .4 2 .9 7 4 5.6 14.2 19.3 36 .9 4.5 22 .5 15 .5 

Neutral 25 4 18.4 16 6 25 2 21.0 22.6 21.5 16.6 23.1 21.3 

Describes my field weN 60.2 76.6 75.6 69.1 64.6 57.9 39.6 76.9 54.4 63.1 

Skins to be mastered 

Describes my field poorty 3.0 21.1 20.6 20.6 16.6 23.1 6.9 19.9 1.2 13.6 

Neutral 12.7 34.9 34.2 30.5 42 0 26.4 11.9 24.4 5.6 23.2 

Describes my fltldwell 64.4 44.0 45.1 46.9 39.2 50.5 61.2 55.7 93.0 63.2 

SMllstobeappled 

Describes my field poorty 2.0 14.4 22.5 14.3 13.1 20.3 4.6 15.5 0 .0 10.9 

Neutral 10.6 30.6 33.3 32.1 33.0 24.6 14.6 21.5 4.7 21.4 

Describes my field wen 67.2 54.6 44.2 53.6 54.0 55.1 60.6 63.0 95.3 67.7 

Phenomena to explain 

Describes my field pooriy 57.6 32.4 13.2 2.9 3.4 5.3 46.6 31.5 56.1 31 9 

Neutral 22.7 30.4 16.3 17.1 10.7 14.6 22.6 25.5 19 6 20.7 

Describes my field wen 19.5 37.2 66.5 60.0 65.9 79.9 30.6 43.0 22.1 47.3 

Individuals who share comrTx>n interests 

Describes my field pooriy 39.6 14. 1 12 5 14 4 16.3 21.5 53.2 27.1 40.6 29 2 

Neutral 27.5 22.3 16.4 20.9 20 0 24.4 20.9 22.1 16.5 21.6 

Describes my field weM 32.9 63.6 71. 1 64.7 61. 7 54.1 25.9 50.6 42.9 49 0 

Organized body of knowledge 

Describes my field pooriy 21.4 19.4 5.6 3.5 7.9 1.4 2.6 9.9 18.0 10 7 

Neutral 28 7 3l.6 14.7 22.0 19.B 6.7 7.9 176 15 1 16.6 

Describes my field wen 49.9 49.0 79.5 74.5 72.3 91.9 69.5 72.3 66.9 70.7 

interrelated concepts and operations 

Describes my field pooriy 10. 2 19.9 I5.i 4.3 4.6 1.0 1.3 15.4 12.4 9.3 

Neutral 21 9 25.2 22.1 14.2 21.1 9.1 5 9 16.4 16.5 17 2 

Describes my field weH 67.9 54.9 62.6 61.6 74.3 90.0 92.6 66.2 71.2 73 4 



269.40 16 .00 



231.12 16 .00 



345.23 16 00 



302.10 16 .00 



597 14 16 .00 



26067 16 00 



266 03 16 00 



179.42 16 .00 
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Table E.3(P) 

P0rcmv$d 'CharactBfistr^ of My Acinic FiokT (tty Acad itrnc Ft9ld) 



Response percentage by acaden)ic field 



Characteristic 



Ed Psych 
(^46) 



Num 



Bus 
(^91) 



Total 
(/VU256) 



X2 



df 



A mode ol inquiry 
Describes my field pooriy 
Neutral 

Describes my field wel 

An imerrelaied set ol irilerests and valuas 
Describes my field poorty 
Neutral 

Describee my fif^id wel 

SWNs to be mastered 
neealbes my (»e<d pooriy 
Neutral 

Describee my field well 

SWIls to be copied 
DescribH my field poorty 
Neutral 

Describes my field )Mril 

Phenomena to explain 
Describes my field pcoriy 
Neutral 

Describes my field we» 

Individuals who share oonvnon intsrests 
DeecribM my field pooriy 
Neutral 

DescribH my field well 

OrganUed body ol Hnowk^dge 
DescribH my field pooriy 
Neutral 

DeecribH my field well 

interrelated ooooepis and operatione 
DeecribH my field pooriy 
Neutral 

DescribH my field we« 



14.6 

27.1 
56.3 



6.4 

19.1 
74.5 

13.0 
19.6 
67.4 



10.6 
12.6 
76.6 

15.2 
19 6 
65.2 

25.5 
31 9 
42 6 



65 
17 0 
74.5 



4.3 
4.3 

91.5 



7.7 
29.2 
63.1 

1.6 
15.6 
62.6 

1.5 
3.0 
95.5 



1.5 
1.5 
96.9 



28.6 
22.7 
46.5 



37 {> 
34.4 

23 1 



1.5 
9.1 
69.4 



4.6 

7.7 
67.7 



13.3 
34 4 

52.2 



3 3 
22.2 
74 4 



14.3 
33.0 
52.7 

15.6 
13.3 
71.1 

31.1 
34 4 
3A.4 



34.1 
33 0 
330 

78 
24.4 
67.6 



6.6 
16.7 
74.7 



11.6 
31.0 
57.1 



3.5 
19.4 

77-1 



9.9 
20.2 
70.0 



9 9 
9 4 

60.7 

26 7 

27 2 
46.0 

33.2 
33 2 
33.7 

5 9 

177 
76.4 



5.4 

11.6 
62.6 



2.66 



3.05 



33.90 



17.06 



12.63 



2.96 



1066 



6.60 



.58 



.55 



.00 



00 



.01 



.56 



.03 



.07 



TaME4(QE) 

CharfKt^ristics of Field as Poftmyed in Introductory Course {ty Academic Field) 



Response p«rc«ntaga by academic tield 



Charadertstic 



Comp Lit Hist Soc Ptych Bio Math Fine Aits Lang Total 
(f>-415) (O-210) (f>-263) (0-141) (n-ISO) (0-215) (0-304) (O-205) (O-l72)(M.2105) 



dt 



A mode o< inquiry 

Describes my field poorly 12 .2 6.3 7.0 0.7 

Neutral 17.2 16 6 19.6 7.1 

Describes my fteW well 70.6 75.0 73.2 92.1 

An interrelated set of interests and values 

De8ciH)es my nekJ poorly 12.5 1.9 6.9 7.9 

Neutral 23.4 13 5 14.0 20.1 

DeeciDH my field wen 6-?1 64.5 77.0 71.9 

Skins to be mastered 

DesciHMt my field poorly 4.5 24.5 22.2 26.2 

Neutral 9.2 27.9 30.7 27.0 

Describee my flew well 86.4 47.6 47.1 46.6 

SMiletobeappNed 

DescrtboemyfleWpoorty 1.2 14 4 21.6 20.0 

Neutral 7.1 26.4 34.0 24.3 

Describes my field weil 91.6 59.1 44.4 55.7 

Phenomena to explain 

Deecribes my field poorly 56.6 29.6 13.0 3.6 

Neutral 22.3 31.6 22.0 12.1 

Describes my field weH 16.9 38.6 65.0 64.3 

Individuals who share common interests 

Describes my field poorly 36 1 9.2 12.6 17.4 

Neutral 29.1 24 3 20.2 24.6 

Describes my field weH 34.6 66.5 66.9 56.0 

Organized body of knowledge 

Describes my fiekJpoorty 23.6 20.5 5.6 3.6 

Neutral 26 9 29 3 16.0 17.9 

Describes my fleWweN 47.5 50 2 76.2 76.6 

Interrelated concepts and operatk>ns 

Describes my fieW poorly 10.0 19.4 14.5 3.6 

Neutral 18.5 22.6 21.5 12.1 

Describes my fieW well 71.6 57.6 64.1 64.3 



4.0 

17.6 
76.2 

10.3 
22.9 
66.9 

23.3 
42.0 
34.7 

21.0 
29.5 
49.4 

2.6 
10.2 
66.9 

17.2 
22.4 
60.3 

7.4 
14.3 
76.3 

4.0 

17.1 
78.9 



9.4 

21.1 
69.5 



16.2 
23.0 
60.6 

27.1 
31.9 
41.0 



26.8 
26.2 
45.0 

48 

16.2 
77.0 



24.2 
24.2 
51.7 



1.9 
5.2 
92.9 



1.4 
11.4 

67.1 



16.2 
29.7 
54.1 

39.3 
24.3 
36.3 

3.0 
7.6 
69.5 



3.6 
10.9 
65.4 



50.3 
24.0 

25.7 



59.1 
21.6 
19.3 



2.6 
11.5 
65.9 

3.6 
5.6 
90.6 



13.6 
23.6 
62.8 

5.5 
12.0 
62.5 



24.9 
29.4 
45.8 



22.b 
25.5 
52.0 



33.5 
20.5 
46.0 

26.9 
21.4 
51.7 

10.8 
13.3 
75.9 

13.9 
17.8 
66.3 



369 
25.7 
35.3 

24.7 
24.7 
50.6 

0.6 
2.9 
96.5 

0.6 
0.6 
98.6 

58.6 
19.5 
21.9 

40.6 
16.6 
42.6 



16.2 
14.1 
67.6 

13.1 
13.1 
736 



12.1 225.59 16 .00 

20.6 

67.3 



15.1 275.26 10 .00 

20.1 

64.9 

15.5 474.49 16 .00 

21.3 
63.2 

13.0 416.66 16 .00 

19.4 

67.6 

32.5 626.44 16 .00 

20.9 

46.6 

29.3 296.20 16 .00 

23.3 

47.4 



11.4 276.06 16 .00 

17.6 

71.0 



9.4 141.01 16 .00 

15.6 
75.0 
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Table E.4(P) 

Characteristics of Field as Portrayed in Introductory Course (ty Academic Field) 



Response percentage by academic fieU 



ERIC 



Characteristic 



Ed Psych 
(0-48) 



Nurs 
(0-68) 



Bus Total 
(/N<91) (N«207) 



df 



A mode ol inquiry 

Describes my fleU poorty 12.R 9. 1 1 3.3 1 1 .8 

Neutral 17.0 27.3 24.4 32 6 

Describes my fleUweK 70,2 63.6 62.2 64.5 

An inlenretated set ol interests and vakjes 

Describes my fleU poorly 4.3 1 6 3 3 3.0 

Neutral 14.9 14.1 21.1 17.4 

Describee my fieUweN 60.9 64.4 75.6 79.6 

SkiHe to be mastered 

Describes my fleupooriy 13.0 6.1 13.3 10.9 

Neutral 196 4.5 43.3 25.2 

Describes my fteU wen 67.4 69.4 43.3 63.9 

SMlletobei^ed 

Describee my fleU poorty 10.6 3 1 12 4 9 0 

Neutral 6.4 4 6 15.7 10.0 

Describes my fieUwel 63.0 92.3 71.9 81. 1 

Phenomena to explain 

Describes my fleU poorty 13 0 28.4 32 .6 26.7 

Neutral 13.0 26 9 25.8 23 3 

Describes my flektwei 73.9 44 8 41.6 50.0 

Indivkluale who share common interests 

Describes my fieU pooriy 17.0 36.5 26. i 26.0 

Neutral 27.7 26.2 33.0 29 5 

DescribH my field wen 55.3 35.4 40 9 42.5 

Organized body of knowledge 

Describes my flekJ poorty 4 3 1.5 2 .2 2 .4 

Neutral 17 0 6.0 30.6 19 5 

DeeoribHmyfleMwel 76.7 92.5 67.0 76.0 

Inten^ted (»rtcepts and operatk>ne 

DeecribH my fleM poorty 2.1 1.5 4.4 2 9 

Neutral 12 8 75 17.6 13.2 

DescribHmyflekfweN 85.1 91 0 78.0 63.9 



2.21 



.70 



2.39 4 .66 



38.30 4 .00 



11.21 4 .02 



14.01 4 OlSlg 



7.97 4 .09 



16.46 4 .00 



5.04 4 .28 



0A2 1/W90 



2 1^3 



Table E5(QE) 

Specific infhjencB on Planning Items (by Academic Field) 



Resporvse percemaga by academk: field 





Comp 


Lit 


HSt 


Soc 


Psych 


Bio 


Math 


Rne Arts 


Lang 


Toli* 








Influence 


(n-415) (n-2l0) (n-263) 


Irk. 1 Ai\ 


i#^iAn\ 






(r>-205) (n-172)(/yU21C;5) 




P 


Important concepts and princtpfee 






















151.17 


16 


00 


f^t Influential 


5.1 


1.9 


2.3 


0.7 


1.1 


0.0 


0.7 


5.4 


13.4 


3 3 


Neutral 


16.1 


13.3 


9.7 


10.0 


4.4 


1.9 


3.7 


98 


15.7 


9.7 








Very influenttal 


78.8 


84.6 


88.2 


89.3 


94.4 


98.1 


95.7 


84.8 


70.9 


87.0 








Mode of Inquiry 




























m influential 


9.5 


19 


4.2 


4.3 


2.8 


3.7 


7.4 


8.9 


31.3 


7.9 


209.86 


16 


00 


Neutral 


17.1 


9.5 


17.9 


10.7 


13.3 


14.0 


21.4 


27.6 


22 9 


17 5 








Verv influential 


73.4 


88.6 


77.9 


85.0 


83.9 


82.3 


71.2 


63.5 


45.8 


74.6 








Acquire essential skills 




















10.6 


657.28 




.00 


Not influential 


1.0 


5.7 


9.2 


15.1 


21.1 


20.9 


1.0 


37.7 


0.6 


16 


Neutral 


4.1 


17.2 


35.1 


36.7 


37.6 


30.2 


3.7 


25.5 


1.7 


18 9 








wwij iiNmviiiiai 


94.9 


77.0 


55.7 


46.2 


41.1 


48.6 


95.3 


36.8 


97.7 


70.4 








Relate field to other fields 




























Not influential 


4.4 


6.2 


4.2 


6.4 


10.0 


5.6 


3.7 


7.8 


11.7 


6.1 


63.19 


16 


00 


Neutral 


11.4 


21.0 


16.5 


19.3 


27.2 


27.0 


21.7 


16.2 


22.2 


19.3 








Very influential 


84.3 


72.9 


79.2 


74.3 


62.8 


67.4 


74.6 


76.0 


66.1 


74.6 








Link concepts to social problems 




























Not influential 


27.3 


15.3 


99 


1.4 


6 1 


173 


62 2 


3b.3 


39 5 


26.2 


525.15 


16 


.00 


Neutral 


36.6 


30.1 


18.7 


10.7 


19.4 


27 1 


25.1 


29 4 


26 7 


26.4 








Very influential 


36.1 


54.5 


71.4 


87.9 


74.4 


55.6 


12.7 


34.3 


33 7 


47.4 








Contribute K) personal development 


























.00 


Not intluential 


3.6 


2.9 


5.8 


2.1 


3.9 


15.9 


22.7 


49 


12 2 


8 6 


264.3 


16 


Neutral 


9.7 


9.0 


20.4 


10.0 


12.8 


29.4 


30.1 


14.2 


14.0 


17.0 








Very inftuential 


86.7 


68.1 


73.8 


87.9 


83.3 


54.7 


47.2 


80.9 


73 9 


74 5 









TaWe BS{QB)—Continued 



Response percemage by academic field 



Influence 



Comp Lit IHisi Soc Psych Bio Math 
(rH415) (n»210) (n»263) (n-141) (n-180) (n-215) (O-304) 



Rne Arts Lang Total 
(n-205) (o-17?)(/VU2l05) 



df 



Acquire spedalzed vocabulary 
Not influential 
Neutral 

Very influential 

Examine diverse views 

Not Influential 
Neutral 

Very influential 



37.6 
35.1 
27.3 



37,5 
29.7 
32.8 



33.8 
30.5 
35.7 



17.2 
23.0 
59.6 



56.1 
27.9 
16.0 



9.9 
21.4 
68.7 



13.6 

29.3 
57.1 



5.0 
24.3 
70.7 



11.1 
28.3 
60.6 



10.6 
23.5 
65.9 



7.9 
21.0 
71.0 



31.8 
23 5 
39.7 



13.4 

21.4» 

65.2 



62.5 
24.7 

i;».7 



23.0 
24.0 
52.9 



18.7 
28.6 
52.7 



' 1 
.1.7 
77.2 



49.1 

27.2 
23.7 



25 6 
26.4 
46.1 



29.6 
25.9 
44 4 



416.97 16 .00 



437.6 16 .00 



ERIC 



234 



Table E.5(P) 

Specific intiuence on Pf»nt){ng ffems (hy Academic Field) 



Response percentage by acaoemic field 



intiuence 



Ed Psych Nurs 



Bus 
(^91) 



Total 
(/V-207) 



X2 



df 



Important concepts and principles 

Nolinfluemial 0.0 3.0 6.6 4.4 

Neutnl 2.1 16 2 22.0 20.5 

Vary inlluential 97.9 76.6 7l.4 75.1 

Mode of inquiry 

Not Influentlat 12.5 1.5 9 9 7.9 

Neutral 22.9 15.4 23 1 20.6 

Very influential 64.6 63.1 67.1 7i.5 

Aoqulrv essential sKlils 

Not influential 2.1 3.0 7 7 4 9 

Neutral 20.6 6.1 26.6 19.5 

Very Influential 77.1 90 9 63.6 75.6 

Relate fiek toother fields 

Not influential 2.1 13.6 5.5 7.4 

Neutral 29 2 42 4 14 3 26 6 

Very influential 66.7 43 9 80.3 65.9 

UnH concepts to social problems 

Not influential 2.1 9.1 16 5 1O.6 

Neutral 31.3 26.6 19 6 25 4 

Very Influential 66.7 62.1 63.6 63 9 

Conthbute to personal development 

Not influential 4.2 1.5 7.8 4 9 

Neutral 12.6 I6.2 23 3 19 1 

Very influential 63 3 60 3 68.9 76.0 



2.96 6 



15.44 6 



40.29 6 



29 32 6 



12.57 6 



9. 13 6 



.61 



.05 



.00 



.00 



.13 



.33 



Table E.5(P)— Conr/nuec/ 



Influence 



Response percentage by academic field 

Ed Psych Nura Bus Total 
(r>-4a) (r>-66) {r>-9i) (A4-207) df 



Acquire spedalzed vocabulary 

Not inlluential 6.3 1.5 11.1 6.9 54.50 6 .00 

Neutral 45.6 4.5 20.0 21.1 

Very influential 47.9 93 9 33.3 72.1 

Examine dlvtrs« views 

Not influential 10.4 37.6 14.3 20.9 22.32 6 .00 

NeutnM 186 22.7 27.5 23. 9 

Very influential 70.6 39.4 56.3 55.2 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



ERIC 



TabltE.6(QE) 

Specific lnflu$nct$ on $6l0Ctino Couru Ccntem (by Academic f^Bki) 



Response percentage by academk: field 





Comp 


Lit 


Hist 


Soc 


Psych 


Bio 


Math 


Fine Arts 


Lang 


Total 


X2 






iniiuincf 










/fwi An\ 








\fm 1 f 




Uf 


n 
H 


Fund«menial concept 






















164,42 






Not intluemiAl 


9.7 


3.4 


3.4 


1 .4 


1.0 


1.4 


J.Q 


2.0 


4 4 C 


4 4 


1 6 


nn 
.00 


Neutral 


16.9 


15.9 


6.9 


3.5 


2.6 


2.6 


4.7 


6.4 


17.3 


91 








Very influential 


73.4 


60.6 


89.7 


95.0 


97.2 


95.6 


92.3 


91 .7 


71 .2 


86.4 








StimuUHee learct) fof meaning 


















49.9 










Not IntluanHal 


19.8 


4.6 


16.6 


4 C A 

15. D 


17.2 


j5.U 


74.1 


2J.Z 


29. J 


4()D.97 


16 


nn 
.00 


Neutral 


21 .7 


14.5 


23.0 


19.1 


21 .7 


22.9 


15.2 


26.1 


22.3 


20.6 








Very Influential 


56.5 


60.7 


56.2 


65.2 


61 .1 


42.1 


10.6 


50.7 


31 .6 


50.0 








Asilita In career March 




























Not influential 


34.6 


56.7 


59.4 


34.0 


34.4 


49. 1 


34 9 


04.U 


A*i n 
42. U 


4 

45. 1 


153.62 


1 A 


An 

.uu 


Neutral 


37.0 


26.6 


31.4 


36.3 


33.3 


29.4 


26.9 


22.7 


26.6 


31.1 








Very influential 


26.4 


12.5 


9.2 


27.7 


32.2 


21.5 


36.2 


13.3 


31 .2 


23.6 








Topic Is easy 




























NOi influential 


33.1 




A7 n 




A1 Q 


71 0 

f\.c 


AA A 

DD.D 


i!Q A 


cn A 


A'^ 9 


AC 10 
D9. 1 c 


1 A 


nn 
.uu 


Neutral 


Jl .1 


OC 4 

25.1 


24.1 


27.1 


27.6 


16.1 


22.5 


23.6 


22.4 


OC 4 

25.1 








Very influential 


13.6 


6.7 


6.0 


4 c n 

15.0 


6.3 


10.7 


4 n *v 

10.7 


16.7 


26.9 


12.7 








neipi iiiivyifliv Kifias 






















53.57 






Not influential 


6.9 


92 


77 


3.6 


7 2 


64 


13.5 


4 9 


199 


9 3 


16 


00 


Neutral 


19.3 


21.e 


19 3 


15.6 


26.1 


22.9 


24.9 


27.6 


19 9 


22.0 








Very influential 


71.9 


68. 


73.0 


60.6 


66.7 


68.7 


61.6 


67.5 


60.3 


66.7 








Topic is enjoyable 




























Not Influential 


16.6 


10.6 


14.2 


99 


12.6 


23.7 


38.3 


10.3 


13 9 


16 4 


175.05 


16 


00 


Neutral 


26.6 


24 6 


37 7 


23.4 


29.4 


30.2 


34 9 


25 6 


20.3 


29.2 








Very influential 


62.6 


64.7 


46.1 


66.7 


57.6 


46.0 


26.6 


64 0 


65 6 


52.4 









Table E.6<QEH-Conrrnued 



16A1 7/16/90 



Infiuenca 



Response percentage by academic field 



Cump Lit 
(n-4l5) (n-210) 



Hist Soc Psych Bio 
(0-263) (n-141) (n-ieO) (r)-2l5) 



Math Fine Arts Lang Total 
(0-304) (O-205) (0-172) (A^2105) 



df 



Topic enoouragea investigation 



NotinfluenHal 


6.7 


58 


7.3 


5.0 


6.9 


11.2 


20 


0 


4 


9 


23.6 


10.2 


152.66 


16 


00 


Neutral 


^6.0 


16.6 


20.5 


19.9 


22.2 


26.4 


35. 


6 


20 


7 


23.6 


22.6 








Very Influential 


77.3 


75.1 


72.2 


75.2 


68.9 


60.5 


44 


,4 


74, 


4 


52.9 


67.0 








Topic Inlenrelatee fundamental principles 






























Not Influential 


11.4 


10.7 


6.1 


5.7 


6.9 


6.5 


5 


0 


9 


4 


24.7 


9.7 


64.69 


16 


.00 


Neutral 


21.9 


25.9 


26.0 


16.3 


26.7 


22.9 


21 


1 


22 


7 


20.1 


22.8 








Very mfluendal 


66.7 


63.4 


65.9 


76.0 


64.4 


70.6 


73 


.6 


68 


,0 


55.2 


67.5 








Topic useful in soMng problems on )ob 
































Not Influential 


11.1 


45.1 


41.1 


ir.1 


166 


27.6 


3 


7 


46 


3 


34 6 


25.4 


40U.62 


16 


00 


Neutral 


25.7 


29.9 


31.0 


29.1 


24.6 


27.6 


9 


,1 


23 


6 


22.6 


24 3 








Very influential 


63.1 


25.0 


27.9 


51.6 


56.7 


44.9 


67 


,2 


26 


.1 


42.9 


50.4 








Topic is ifTtportant example 
































of inquiry In field 
































Not influential 


16.6 


7.3 


50 


5.0 


3 3 


6.0 


11 


4 


19 


2 


39.4 


12.8 


206.97 


16 


00 


l^ral 


26.1 


23.3 


16.9 


15.6 


19.4 


20.5 


25 


,6 


19 


2 


26.4 


22.5 








Very influenHal 


55.3 


69.4 


76.1 


79.4 


77.2 


73.5 


62 


6 


61 


6 


32.3 


64 6 
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Table B.m 

Specific Influences on Selecting Course Content (by Academic Field) 



intkjftnc« 



Response percentage by academk: field 



Ed Psych 
(01*48) 



r4urs 



Bus 



Total 
(^^207) 



x2 



df 



Fundanf>emal concept 
Not influential 
Neutm 

Very Intluemial 

Stimuiatee search tor meaning 
Not influential 
NeutnM 

Very influential 

Assiste In career search 
Not Influential 
Neutral 

Very influential 

Topic is easy 
Not influential 
Neutral 

Very influential 

Helps integrate ideas 
Not influential 
Neutral 

Very influential 

Topic is enjoyable 
Not influential 
Neutral 

Very influential 



2.1 
2.1 
95.9 



39.6 
22.9 
37.5 



14.8 
8.3 
77.1 



66.6 
27.1 
6.3 



2.1 
8 3 
89.6 



27.6 
21.3 
51.1 



0.0 
4.5 

95.5 



38.8 
29.9 
31.3 



18.2 

^2.7 

59.1 



61.2 
20.9 
18.0 



90 

20.9 
70.2 



28.3 
37,3 
34.3 



2.2 
10.0 
87.8 



35.8 
30.0 
34.4 



5.5 
20.0 
74.4 



42.2 
35.8 
22.3 



8.6 

16.7 
78.8 



14.6 
31 5 
53.9 



1.5 
6.3 
92.2 



37.5 
28.3 
34.2 



11.8 
18.1 
70.1 



54.1 
28.8 
17.1 



8.4 

16.1 
77.5 



22.2 
31.0 
4L H 



9.99 



4.23 



18.88 



15.92 



17.54 



11.50 



8. 



,13 



.84 



.02 



.04 



.02 



.18 



Table E.B{P)— Continued 



Influence 



Response percentage by academic field 



Ed Psych 
(n-48) 



Nurs 
(0.68) 



Topic encouragee Invastloatlon 

Not inf luential 10.5 

Neutral 20.8 

Very Influential 68.8 

Topic interreiatts fundamental pdndples 

Not influenHal io.4 

Neutral 18.7 

Very Influential 73.0 

Topic useful In solving problems on job 

Not influemiaJ 0.0 

Neutral 14.6 

Very influential 85.4 

Topic ie important example 

of inquiry in Said 

Not Influential 8.4 

Neutral 371 

Very influential 64 6 



14.9 

17.9 
87.2 



14.9 

17,9 
67.2 



3.0 

8.0 
91.0 



6.1 
24 2 
69 7 



Bus 
(0.91) 



8.9 
22.2 
68.9 



6.9 
28.7 
64.4 



5.5 
17 8 
76.7 



10 0 
21.1 
68 9 



Total 



11,2 
20.5 
68,3 



11.2 
21.5 
67.3 



2,9 
13 2 
83.4 



8,3 
23 5 
68.2 



df 



5.64 



10.92 



23.39 



8.55 



.69 



.21 



.00 



.36 
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TaM E.7*QE 

Specific tn(hj$nc9 on PtanninQ n$m 0>y Acaciemic Field) 



Response percemoge t>y academk: tietd 





Comp 


Lit 


hist 


See 


Psych 


Bio 


Math 


Rne Arts 


Lang 


Total 


X2 






Influence 


(n»4i5) 


(O-210) 


(0-263) 


(0-141) 


(O-180) 


(0-215) 


(0-304) 


(O-205) (0-172)(A^2105) 


df 


P 




















7.0 


3.8 


70.26 


16 


.00 


Mot inlkjuntlal 


0.7 


3.4 


4 9 


2.2 


1.1 


8.0 


5.8 


4.4 


Neutral 


10.7 


9.6 


12.9 


8.8 


9.4 


19.5 


21.5 


1 1.2 


8.2 


12.9 








Very influemia) 


68. Q 


87.0 


82.1 


89.2 


89.4 


74.4 


72.9 


64.4 


84.8 


63.3 
























74.1 


77.3 


73.7 


37.80 


t8 


.00 




70.8 


70.8 


66.9 


70.0 


73.9 


75.3 


84.1 


Neutral 


16^4 


12.4 


16.3 


12.9 


14.4 


9.3 


9.0 


10.7 


11.0 


12.8 








Very Influential 


12.8 


16.7 


18.7 


17.1 


1 1.7 


15.3 


7.0 


15.1 


1 1.6 


13.4 








My uvivve eouui lOaciHiiy 

Mai If^hiAntlAl 

noi iniRjeniiai 
















13.2 




9.9 


48.75 


16 


.00 




7.7 


12.3 


88 


8.7 


14.4 


1 3.8 


7.8 


Neutral 


18 4 


25 1 


2V5 


17^3 


20.2 


29^3 


22 5 


21.1 


17.8 


21.5 








Very Influential 


76.3 


67.1 


68.2 


74.1 


73.0 


56.3 


63.9 


AC 7 

00. f 


TA 7 


AR 7 
00. f 








My political beHef s 




















61.1 


1 90.3 f 


1 A 

1 O 


nn 


Not influential 


81.2 


80.3 


66.0 


58.3 


77.2 


0O.4 


OK 7 


86.3 


88.8 


Neutral 


14 0 


13 0 


21.0 


24.5 


15.8 


79 


3.3 


1V8 


93 


12.8 








Very influential 


4.8 


6.7 


13.0 


17.3 


7.2 


3.7 


1.0 




A 1 


0.1 








Teaching experience 


















00 




48.93 




.00 


Not Influential 


0.2 


1 9 


1.5 


0.7 


1 7 


3.7 


1.7 


15 


1.4 


16 


Neutral 


2.7 


5 7 


11.1 


8.8 


6.7 


9 8 


9 6 


98 


29 


72 








Very influential 


97.1 


92 3 


87.4 


90.7 


91.7 


86.4 


88.7 


88.8 


97.1 


91.4 








Fonnal education cours )S 


























.00 


Not influential 


51.2 


64 4 


63 5 


45.3 


39.4 


48.4 


43,7 


38.1 


47 1 


49.7 


60.62 


16 


Neutral 


23 4 


12 5 


13.7 


16 5 


20.6 


18.1 


25.5 


24.3 


163 


19 7 








Very influential 


25.4 


23.1 


22.8 


38.1 


40.0 


33.5 


30.6 


37.6 


36.6 


30.6 








Instructional wcd^shops 


























00 


Ho\ influential 


36.7 


519 


56.6 


41.4 


40.8 


42 3 


42.9 


42.6 


23.4 


42 6 


97.57 


16 


Neutral 


24 6 


25 0 


24.0 


20.0 


26.8 


27 7 


28.9 


30 9 


263 


26.1 








Very influentjal 


38.8 


23 1 


17.2 


38.6 


32.4 


30 0 


28 2 


26.5 


50 3 


31 3 









Tat)le E.7 {OB)— Continued 



Response percentage by acadenoic field 





Comp 


Lit 


NSt 


Soc 


Psych 


BiO 


Math 


Fine Arts 


Lang 


Total 








Influence 


(n»4i5) (O-210) 


(0-263) 


(0-141) 


(O-180) 


(0-215) 


(0-304) 


(O-205) (O-l72)(A^2l05) 


df 


P 


Practitfoner experience 




























Not Inftuential 


3.2 


9 4 


7.7 


13.6 


18.7 


13.5 


15 0 


6 5 


3.5 


9.3 


94.02 


16 


.00 


Neutral 


9.0 


7.4 


10.3 


12.1 


15.0 


14.9 


17.3 


8.5 


8.5 


11.3 








Very Influential 


87.8 


83.2 


82.0 


74.3 


66.3 


71.8 


87.8 


85.1 


90.0 


79.4 








Waylwaetauc^ 




























Not Influential 


64 8 


558 


46.4 


56.4 


84.4 


53 0 


44 9 


82.4 


579 


56.1 


88.32 


18 


.00 


Neutral 


23.6 


23.6 


23.0 


27.1 


189 


27.4 


30.4 


20.8 


24.8 


24 5 








Very influenlial 


t1.8 


20.7 


30.7 


18.4 


18.7 


19.5 


24.8 


16.8 


17.5 


19.4 








Scholarly preparation 
Not influential 
























16 




14 7 


5 7 


4 9 


8 4 


11.1 


6.0 


10 9 


5.9 


16.8 


9.8 


70.90 


.00 


Neutral 


25.1 


19 8 


16 0 


13.6 


18 9 


20 9 


23.1 


17.2 


20.3 


20 2 








Very m^ntial 


60.1 


74 8 


79.1 


80.0 


70.0 


73.0 


66.3 


76.8 


61.0 


70 0 








Practittoner preparation 




























Not influential 


12.5 


13 4 


16 7 


21.4 


240 


20 9 


21 3 


8.9 


12.0 


18.5 


73.82 


16 


.00 


Neutral 


18 9 


24 9 


20 2 


12.9 


19.8 


20 9 


26 2 


12.4 


12.0 


19.4 








Very influential 


68 8 


81 7 


63 0 


65.7 


584 


58 1 


52 5 


78.7 


75.9 


64.1 









TaWa E 7(P) 

Intfuenc9 of BKkgmnd Beliefs on Course Planning (by Academic flekS) 





Percent responses by academic field 










Influenct 


Ed Psych 
(r^4a) 


Nurs 
(r>-66) 


Bus 

(^91) 


Totiri 
{Nm207) 




df 


P 




My •ducatlonal purpost 

NOi inHUffHIM 

Neutral 

Very influential 


2.1 
2.1 
95.6 


4.5 

13.6 
61.6 


2.2 
20.9 
77.0 


2.9 
14.1 
63.0 


12.72 


a 
O 


.12 




MyrtKgloui btleft 
NOi infiueniiii 
Neutral 

Very inlluential 


66.6 
14.6 
16.7 


65.1 
24.2 
10.6 


64.6 

20.9 
14.3 


65.9 
20.5 
13.7 


16.37 


6 


.04 




My beNeft about teacMng 
not iniiueniiii 
Neutral 

Very influential 


4.2 
10.4 
65.5 


9.1 
15.2 
75.7 


6.6 
24.2 
69.2 


6.6 
16.0 
75.1 


21 .60 


8 


.01 




Mypoiticalbeiiefs 

Mai inlhiJir^«l 
nui irniuonnii 

Neutral 

Very influential 


75.0 
166 
6.3 


69.4 

7.6 
3.0 


76.0 
14.3 

7.7 


80.9 
13.2 
5.9 


0.09 


a 
Q 


.37 




Teaching axperlerKe 
Not influential 
Neutral 

Very influential 


2.1 
10.4 
67.5 


3.0 
12.1 
64.6 


4.4 

12.1 
83.6 


3.5 
11.7 
84.9 


5.12 


8 


.74 




Fomial education courses 
Not influential 
Neutral 

Very influential 


12.6 
22.9 
64.6 


12.1 
19.7 
66.2 


20.9 
17.6 
61-6 


16.1 
19.5 
64.4 


6.13 


8 


.63 
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TaWe E7(P>-Conf/noed 


















Intkjence of Background Beliefs on Course Planning (by AcaderjUc Helc^j 












Percent responses by academic field 










Influence 


EdPsyd) 
(^48) 


Nura 


Bus 

(^91) 


Totjtf 




df 


P 




Instructional wofHatK)f>i 
Notlnfluef«al 
Neutral 

Vefy inhuential 


14.6 
41.7 
43.6 


10.6 
21.2 
66.2 


29.7 
23.1 
47.3 


20.0 
28.8 
53.2 


16.57 


8 


.02 




PractHlonfr experience 
Not Influential 
Neutral 

Very Influential 


2.1 
4 2 
93.6 


0.0 
3.0 
97.0 


8.6 
8.8 
88.8 


3.5 
4.9 
91.7 


10.04 


6 


.26 




WaylwaetauQN 

Not Influential 
Neutral 

Veiy influential 


75.1 
16.6 
6.3 


63.6 
24.2 

12.1 


58.9 
28.7 
14.5 


64.2 
24.0 
11.8 


16.58 


8 


.03 




ScfH>larty preparation 
Not influential 
Neutral 

Veiy Influential 


0.0 
29.2 
70.6 


3 0 
19.7 
77.2 


17.8 
23.1 
59.4 


8.8 
23.4 
678 


19.41 


8 


.01 




Practitioner preparation 
Not Influential 
Neutral 

Very InfluenHal 


6 4 

12.5 
792 


0.0 
9.1 
90 9 


9.9 
1^ 0 
2 


8.4 

10.7 
83.0 


14.93 


6 


.06 
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Tabto £.6(GE} 

BeM$ About education (b/ Acadornic Hold) 



PurpoM o4 Education 



Response percentage by acadenmc field 



Comp Lit hist Soc Psych Bio Math Fine Arte Lang Total 
(O-4l5)(n-210) (r^2e3) (r^141) (r^180) (n».215) (ni.304) (r>-205) (^172) (NU2105) 



df 



Sodal Change 

N0(M<emybelef 17.2 18.4 14.3 6.4 8.9 23.2 51.2 21.8 22.4 

Neutral 29 3 30.4 24.3 15.0 17.3 31.3 28.2 26.7 20.6 

VeiymuchRkemybeNef 53.5 51.2 61.4 78.6 73.7 45.5 22.6 49.5 57.1 

Effective tMnkIng 

NoiMcemybeiel 0.7 2.9 1.1 0.0 3.3 0.5 0.7 3.5 4.7 

Neutral 5.1 9.6 5.0 6.4 12 8 0.1 5.9 11.9 12.4 

VefymudlllkemytMlef 94.2 87.6 93.9 93.6 83.9 91.4 93.4 84.7 82.9 

Syttemttlc instnjctfon 

NodkemybeNef 16.0 27.8 17.7 17.3 20,0 17.5 10.9 18,8 8.2 

Neutral 28.4 28.7 32,3 30.2 26.1 32.1 27.1 27.2 15.9 

Vety much Ike my beief 55.6 43.5 50,0 52.5 53.9 50.5 62.0 54.0 75.9 

Vocational development 

Notice my t)ellef 34.9 62.7 58.1 44.6 44.4 47.4 18,1 57,9 40.2 

Neutral 34.4 24.4 24.6 36.0 32,2 29.7 33.9 20.8 32,0 

Very much Ike rnybeief 30.8 12.9 17.3 19.4 23.3 23.0 48.0 21.3 27.8 

Determined by mlS8k)n and resource constraints 

Not Ike my belet 63,6 64.3 64,6 66.4 65.7 60.7 59,8 66.0 59.2 

Neutral 22,7 23.7 23.8 22,9 23.0 26.1 28.6 24,5 19.5 

Very much Ike my belef 13.7 12. 1 11.5 10.7 11.2 13.3 11.6 9.5 21.3 

Personal airtchment 

Not Ike my belief 23.2 24.4 45.5 29,5 27,8 51,2 69,5 20,4 35.3 

Neutral 25.9 27.3 28.8 27.3 28.3 31,8 19.2 28,4 33.5 

Very much Ike my belef 50,8 48.3 25.7 43.2 43.9 17.1 ii.3 51.2 31.2 

Learn great Meas of humanity 

Notlkemybelef 34 1 9.1 11,2 15.7 7,8 16 6 30.9 9,4 48.8 

Neutral 31,5 18 2 21 9 27 9 36.1 33 2 29.2 22.3 22.9 

Very much Ike my belief 34.4 72.7 66.9 56.4 56.1 50.2 ?9,9 68.3 28.3 

Clarify values and achieve commitment 

Not Ike my belief 13,8 4.3 10.0 11,5 13.3 21.9 33.4 10.4 21.9 

Neutral 21.3 17.2 22.3 28.8 29.4 27.1 32.1 21.3 23.1 

Very much Ike my belief 64.9 78.5 67.7 59.7 57.2 51.0 34.4 68.3 55.0 



21.9 271.44 16 .00 

25.8 

52.3 



1.7 
79 
90,3 

18,9 
27,9 
55.2 



63,2 
24.1 
12.7 



53.41 16 .00 



68.36 16 .00 



43.5 195.53 16 .00 

30.0 

26,5 



19.97 16 22 



372 300.05 16 00 

272 

35.6 



21.8 276.08 16 .00 
27.4 



50.9 



16.2 169,98 16 .00 

24.5 

59.3 
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Table E.8(P) 

BBUBfs About Bducation (by Academic FiBfd) 



Response percentage by academic fleU 



Purpose of EducatkHi 


Ed Psych 
(r>-48) 


Nurs 
(^) 


Bus 
(0-91) 


Total 
(NL207) 




df 


P 


Sodal change 
ftotlkamybeM 
Neutral 

Very much ike my belef 


85 
14.9 
76.6 


7,6 
22.7 
69.7 


11.0 
19.8 
69.2 


9.3 
19.6 
71.1 


1.65 


4 


.80 


EHectlve thinking 
ftotlkamybelef 
Neutral 

Very much Ike my belef 


2.1 
10.6 
87,2 


1.5 
6,1 
92.4 


2.2 
13.2 
84.8 


2.0 
10.3 
87.7 


2.28 


4 


.69 


Systematic ln«tnictk>n 
ftotik* my belief 
Neutral 

Very much Ika my belef 


43 

21.3 
74.5 


3 0 
14.9 
82.1 


12.1 
29,7 
58.2 


7.3 
22.9 
69.8 


12.22 


4 


.02 


Vocational devetopmem 
Notikemybe«ef 
Neutral 

Very much Ika my belef 


23.4 
17.7 
48.9 


10.4 

20.9 
68.7 


8 8 

23.1 
703 


11.7 
23.4 
64.9 


10.57 


4 


.03 


Determined by misston and resource constraints 
Not Ike mybelef 
Neutral 

Very much Ike my belef 


59 

G3.8 
25.5 
10.8 


60.6 
25.8 
13.6 


54.9 
264 

18.7 


58.8 
26.0 
15.2 


1.95 


4 


0.74 


Personal enrtchment 
Not Ike my belef 
Neutral 

Very much Ike my belef 


34.0 

29.6 
36.2 


26.9 
31.3 
41.8 


37.4 
28 6 
34.1 


33.2 
29 8 
37.1 


2,03 


4 


0,73 


Learn great kJeaa of humanity 
ftotlka my belef 
Neutral 

Very much ika my bfilef 


25.5 
31.9 
42.6 


20.9 
34 3 
44.8 


18.7 
38.5 
42.9 


21.0 
35.6 
43.4 


1.16 


4 


009 


Clartfyvakiesand achieve commltrner^ 
Not Ike my belef 
Neutral 

Very much Ika my belef 


10 6 
23.4 
660 


3.0 
18.4 
80 6 


8.9 
33 3 
57.8 


7.4 

25.5 
67.2 


10.12 


4 


.04 
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Table E.9(QE) 

Rr9f0tWd Educational deHdf (by Academic Field) 



Response percentage (Prst choice) 



Comp lit Hist See Psych Bio Math Fine Ans Lang Total 
Preferred Belef (n^78) (r>-l82) (r^224) (n«l22) (n-i67) (f)>l93) (n-266) (n.i65) (n-i60) (/^I89r) )fi df 



Sodal change 


6.5 


12.8 


18.1 


31.1 


24.0 


15.5 


4.9 


8.1 


21 3 


13.6 


Effective tNnking 


86.2 


46.4 


61.6 


46.4 


48.5 


66.9 


74.0 


50.3 


35.8 


56.6 


Systematic instniction 


8 1 


1.6 


1.3 


0.6 


5.4 


4.7 


9.0 


6.1 


21.3 


6.5 


Vocational development 


2.9 


0.0 


1.6 


1.6 


0.6 


0.5 


4.9 


2.7 


2.5 


2.2 


OetemUned by mission 
and resource constraints 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.1 


0.5 


Personal enrichment 


3.2 


3.3 


1.6 


0.6 


10.8 


0.0 


0.0 


8.5 


3.8 


3.1 


Learn great kjeas of 
humanity 


2.7 


12.8 


9.4 


6.8 


4.8 


4.7 


4.2 


13.0 


0.6 


6.1 


Clarify values and 
achieve commitment 


9.8 


21.4 


6.0 


10.7 


46 


5.7 


3.1 


11.4 


11.3 


9.2 



* Nm 1897 due to iistwise deletion 
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Table E.9(P) 

Preferred Educational Belief (by Academic Field) 



Response percentage (First choice) 

Ed Psych Nurs Bus Total 

Prefen^Belef (r>-43) (r>-59) (r>-e3) (M.18S') >fi df 



Sodalchange 25.8 5.1 19.3 18.2 22.17 12 .04 

Effective thinking 41.9 55.9 48.2 49.2 

Systematic instnictlon 14.0 16.9 4.6 10.8 

Vocational development 2.3 io.2 14.5 io.3 
Detemnned by mission 

and resource constraints o 0 0 .0 0.0 0 0 

Personal enrichment 2.3 3.4 2.4 2.7 
Leam great ideas of 

fHjmanity 47 1.7 0.0 1.6 

Clarify values and 9.3 6 8 10.6 92 
achieve commitment 



' M-ies due to Mstwise deletion 
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Table E.10(QE) 

CfmfM$tisfic$ of infroductofy Ctiss (by Acadewic Rekf) 



Response percentage 



Conp Ut Hist Soc Psych Bio Math Fine Arts Lang Total 
Charac(ef1ete (n«415) (n«210) (n«263) (o-141) (^160) (o-2l5) (^304) (n«205) (n«l72) (M-2105) df p 



UnH otfertfig course 



DefMrtmeriMinole fleM 


71.0 


75,7 


61.3 


46.4 


654 


73.0 


753 


66.7 


65 9 


66.1 


OMsioo-eeveralfleide 


16.3 


11.9 


25.7 


40.0 


24.6 


16.3 


14.5 


17.2 


17.1 


19.2 


Sequence or subprogram of dept. 


4 9 


3.6 


2.3 


3.6 


2.6 


3.3 


2.6 


6.4 


10.0 


4 3 


CoNege committee 


2.7 


4.3 


4.2 


2.9 


1.7 


1.9 


2.3 


2.9 


1.2 


2.7 


Cotlege-wUe unit 


3.2 


3.3 


3.0 


4.3 


3.4 


2.6 


4 3 


4.9 


2.9 


3.5 


Other 


1.9 


1.0 


3.4 


2.9 


2.2 


2.6 


1.0 


2.0 


2.9 


2.1 


imary goal ol sponeofing unit 




















53.5 


Qenerai education 


61.7 


64.1 


67.6 


66.9 


43.6 


31.1 


36.3 


52.2 


57,9 


Prepare ma|of« 


10.6 


17.7 


13 0 


16.4 


30.3 


36.3 


33.3 


24.6 


15.6 


21.6 


Prepare students tor transfer 


16.1 


10.0 


14.4 


9.6 


17.4 


15.6 


19.0 


10.6 


12.9 


14.6 


Prepare directly tor careers 


1.0 


1.0 


0.4 


0.0 


2.6 


2.6 


2.3 


6.9 


2.9 


2.3 


Prepare tor graduate/ 






















prof essionat school 


0.2 


1.0 


0.4 


0.0 


2.2 


9.0 


1.7 


0.0 


1.6 


1.7 


Other 


9.0 


6.2 


4.2 


5.1 


3.4 


52 


7.3 


3 4 


6.6 


6.2 
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Tabte E.10(P) 

CharaOi.'^/ic ics of Introductory Class (by Academic FtBfd) 



Ct^aradertetic 



Response percb 



Ed Psych 
(nm4B) 



Nurs 
(^66) 



UnH olfertng oowm 



Primary goal of sponsoring unH 
Qenerai education 
Prepare mators 
Prepare students for transfer 
Prepare dkectly for careen 
Prepare for graduate/ 
pnofeeslonal school 
Other 



Bus Total 
(^91) (NL207) 



Departmem-elngle fteld 


64.6 


61.8 


54.9 


659 


DIvtekMHseveral ftelde 


16.6 


6.1 


36.3 


22.4 


Sequence or subprogram of dep< 


10.4 


7.6 


33 


63 


College committee 


2.1 


1.5 


2.2 


2.0 


CollegeHMlde unit 


00 


0.0 


2.2 


1.0 


Other 


4.2 


3.0 


1.1 


2.4 



42 


1.6 


14.3 


7.6 


37 5 


26 4 


54.9 


42.2 


42 


1.5 


7.7 


49 


436 


67,2 


19.6 


40.6 


4.2 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


63 


15 


33 


34 



26.64 



df 



10 



.00 



46.92 



10 



.00 



ERIC 
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TiM«E.11(GE) 

Rtc^$d Chfi^§niiic$ of Sponsoring Progr^mt (by AtMi9mic FmU) 



R«ftponM p«rc#ntftg4 by •c«d«fnie fwU 



Comp Lit Hiat Soc Piych Bio Math Fint Am Ltng Toltl 
Ch«f«ct*fiitic {rt-415) (ft-210) (0-263) (/W141) {^180) (o-2l5) {ft-304) (o-205) (^172) (M^105) df p 



T«achmo • major goal 

NdTrua 32 

Nautrai 6.1 

VaryTrua 90.8 

Raaaaichama^goai 

NotTrua 62.9 

Nauiral 22.1 

VaryTrua 15.0 

Studama ihouU ooncapti 

Not Trua 2.9 

Nauiral 12.3 

Vary Trua W.8 

Studanti ihoukt apply ooncapti 

Not Trua 3 4 

Nautral 6.4 

Vary Tru« 90.2 

Couriaa tigNfy coordinatad 

NotTrua 18.6 

Nauiral 29.: 

VaryTnj* 52.1 

Studanti' pcogrami largaly prascribad 

NotTrua 11.5 

Nautral 29.7 

VajyTrua 58.7 

Mission is dittinctiva 

Not Trua 12.5 

Nauiral 27.1 

Vary Trua 60.4 

Misskin is undarstood t>y faculty 

Not Trua 9.6 

Nautral 19.8 

Vary Trua 70.6 

Coursas »ra intarralatad 

NotTrua 12.0 

Nautral 28.5 

Vary Trua 59J 



3.4 
7.8 
83.7 



43.9 
31.2 
24.9 



0.5 
11.1 
88.4 

1.9 
14.6 
83.5 



23.7 
27.1 
49.3 



15.3 
31.5 
53.2 

10.3 
26.1 
63.5 

10.7 
15.5 
73 8 

16.3 
33 2 
505 



1.5 
7.7 
90.8 



46.S 
262 
27.3 



1.9 
12.3 
65.8 



62 
21.5 
72.3 



28.7 
28.7 
42.5 



24.1 

33.9 
42.0 



16 4 

30.9 
52.7 



12.8 
19.8 
67.3 

19.1 
34.6 
463 



1.4 

5.0 
93.5 



60.9 
23.9 
15 2 



3.6 
8.6 
87.8 



8.0 
15.2 
76.8 



27.2 
35.3 
37.5 



25.2 
32.6 
42.2 

17.4 
32.6 
50.0 



9.6 
20.0 
70.4 

16.9 

27.2 
55.9 



0.6 
33 
98.1 

64.4 

16.7 
18.9 

1.7 
7.2 
91.1 



3.9 
18.3 
77.8 



26.1 
35.0 
38.9 



20.6 
36.1 
43.3 

14.9 
35.4 
49.7 

9.5 
25.7 
64.8 

18.9 
26.1 
55.0 



3.7 
8.4 
87.9 

598 

18.2 
22.0 



1.4 
6.1 
92.5 



4.7 
16.7 
78.6 



18.0 
31.8 
50.2 



10.8 
34.0 
55.2 

11.4 
34.3 
54.3 



8.0 
23.9 
68.1 

11.3 
32.9 
55.9 



4.6 
5.6 
89.8 



68.1 
15.5 
16.4 



2.3 
7.8 
90.1 



1.3 
11.9 



4.7 

19.3 
76.1 



5.0 
30.8 
64.2 

8.7 
27.9 
63.4 



8.3 
16.6 
752 

7.3 
22.4 
70.3 



4.9 

2.5 
92.6 



53.5 
27.8 
18.7 

2.S 
8.5 
68.9 



2.S 
16.4 
81.1 



13.6 
23.6 
62.8 



12.7 
23.9 
63.5 

93 
17.6 
73.1 

10.6 
14.1 
75.3 

12.6 
27.6 

S9.e 



1.8 
5.3 
92.9 

48.5 
29.6 
21.9 



5.4 
13.2 
81.4 



4.8 

6.6 
68.6 



6.6 

25.7 
67.7 



6.0 
31.3 
62.7 

8.4 

21.1 
70.5 



6.5 
17.3 
78.2 



9.4 

21.2 
69.4 



3.0 
5.9 
91.1 



57.3 
22.9 
19.7 



2.4 
9.9 
87.7 



3.8 
13.6 
82.0 



13.8 
31.3 
&4.9 

12.0 
28.0 
60.0 

96 

19.1 
71.3 



13.3 
28.3 
58.4 



25.77 18 



69.47 16 



27.25 16 



68.67 16 



18.1 152.61 16 

27.9 

54,1 



96.46 16 



51.77 16 



.0) 



.00 



.04 



.00 



.00 



.00 



.00 



21.99 16 0.14 



59.39 16 



.00 
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"abl«E.11(P) 

Parc«/wad ChMmct^nstics of Sponsoring ProgrMmt (by Acttd^mie FMd} 



Rasponsa parcantaga by acadamic fiatd 



ERIC 



Charactaristic 



Ed Psych 



Nura 



Bus 



Total 

(AM07) 



df 



Taachlf^ a major goal 

NotTrua 0.0 0.0 0 ^ 0.0 1.26 2 .53 

Neutral 2.1 1.5 4.4 3.0 

VaryTru« 97.9 98.5 95.6 97 0 

RaaaaiQh a major goal 

NotTrua 54.3 66.; 70.0 65.3 4.71 4 .32 

Nautral 32.6 27.3 20.0 25.2 

VaryTrua 13.0 6.1 10.0 9.4 

Studami should l««rn concepts 

NotTrua 0.0 0.0 2.2 1.0 6.37 4 .17 

Nautral 6.5 3.0 11.1 7.4 

VaryTrua 93.5 97.0 86.7 91.6 

Students should apply concapts 

rtolTrua 0.0 0.0 2.2 1.0 5.21 4 .27 

Nautral 4.3 4.5 10.1 6.9 

VaryTru« 95.7 95.5 87.6 92.1 

Couraaa tightly coordlnalad 

NotTrua 13.0 0.0 17.8 10.9 32.10 4 .00 

Nautral 21.7 3.0 25 6 17.3 

VaryTrua 65.2 97.0 56.7 71.8 

Studants' programs largaly prascribad 

NotTrua 2.2 0.0 11.2 5.5 27.72 4 .00 

N«Utral 8.7 3.1 23.6 135 

VaryTrua 89.1 96.9 65.2 81.0 

Misaior> is distirKtiva 

NotTrua 4 3 0.0 9.0 SO 26.15 4 .00 

Neutral 8.5 1.5 23 6 12 9 

VaryTrua 87.2 98.5 67.4 82.2 

Mission ia ur>darstood by facuHy 

NotTrua 0 0 0.0 10.0 4.4 18.51 4 .00 

Nautral 1C 6 3.0 14.4 9 9 

Vary Trua 89.4 97.0 75.6 85.7 

Couraaa ara intarralatad 

Not Trua 4.3 1 .5 4 4 3.4 10.37 4 .03 

Nautral 14 9 1.5 15.6 10.6 

VaryTrua 80.9 97.0 $0.0 86.7 
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TaME.12(QE) 

P9rv0ived Ctmr9Ct9fi$tlcs of College (by Academic Field) 



Response perc«mao« t)y academic neld 



Charadefltlic 


Comp 
(n-4i5) 


Lit 
(n-210) 


Hist 
(n*263) 


Soc 
(n.141) 


Psych 
(n.180) 


Bio 
(r).215) 


Math 
(r).304) 


Fine Arts 
(r).205) 


Lang Total 
(n.172) (NL2105) 




df 


P 


TMChingama)orgoal 
Noltrut 
NemnH 
VerytnM 


5.8 
9.7 
84.7 


8.6 
14.4 

77.0 


4.9 

9.1 
85.9 


5.8 
7.2 
87.1 


2.2 
8.4 
89.4 


5.2 
11.8 
82.9 


69 
8.9 
84.2 


2.5 
12.3 
85.2 


2.4 
14 2 
63.4 


5,1 
10 5 
84.3 


27,34 


16 


.04 


R««Michama)(KOoal 

Neutral 
Very true 


58.4 
28.4 
15.3 


46.6 
26.4 
25.0 


57.3 
19.5 
23.3 


68.9 
19.4 
13.7 


69.3 
19.8 
11.2 


68.7 
13.3 
18.0 


63.7 
18.2 
20.1 


49.5 
30.7 
19.6 


45.3 
24.7 
20.0 


58.5 
22.1 
19.4 


79.37 


16 


.00 


Students sN)*>'<. team concepts 
Not true 
Neutral 
Very tme 


3.0 
22.5 
74.8 


3.4 
22.1 
74.5 


6.9 
21.6 
71.4 


6.7 
17.0 
78.3 


5.0 
17.3 
77.7 


2.8 
18.0 
79.1 


4 7 

23.5 
71.8 


2.0 
18.9 
79.1 


2 4 

22.9 
74.7 


4.0 

20.9 
75.1 


21.26 


16 


.17 


Students should apply cancepts 
Nottnje 
Neutral 
Very true 


3.4 

21.3 
75.2 


48 

24.2 
71.0 


8.6 
31.2 
60.0 


10 4 
34.1 
55.8 


7.8 
25.7 
66.5 


7 7 
29.7 
62.7 


3.3 
23.7 
72.9 


5.0 
30.3 
64.7 


2.9 
25.9 
71.2 


5.8 
26.5 
67.9 


46.12 


16 


.00 


Courses tightly coordinated 
No^true 
Neutral 
Very tnje 


29.3 
37.0 
33.7 


343 

32.9 
32.9 


43.5 
31 5 
25.0 


42 3 

32.1 
25.5 


36 7 
40.1 
23.2 


30.3 
39.4 
30.3 


16.3 
40 7 
43 0 


26.5 
40 3 
33.2 


20.0 
33.9 
46.1 


30.3 
36.7 
33.0 


88.56 


16 


00 


Students' programs \^ 7<>iy preschbed 
Nottme 13.6 
Neutral 36.0 
Very true 50.4 


18.7 
31.5 
498 


19 2 

38.5 
42.3 


18.7 
35 1 
46.3 


24.7 
33.7 
41 6 


18.0 
37 4 
44 5 


11.6 
36.5 
51 8 


17.1 
26.1 
54.8 


15.6 
37.1 
473 


16.6 
35.2 
48.1 


28.49 


16 


03 



TaWe E.^2{OB)^Continued 



Response percentage t>y academic tield 



Charadeflstk: 


Comp 
(0-41 5) 


Ut 
(n-210) 


Hist 
(n-263) 


Soc 
(n-l4l) 


Psych 
(n.180) 


Bio 
(n-2l5) 


Math 
(n-304) 


Fine Arts 
(n.205) 


Lang Total 
(r>-l72) {Nm2^0S) 


X2 


df 


P 


Mission is distinctive 
Not true 
Neutral 
Very tnje 


13.4 
32.0 
54.0 


13.2 
28.9 
57.8 


20.6 
33.1 
48.3 


26.3 
27.8 
45.9 


22.9 
27.4 
49.7 


13.0 
38 6 
48.3 


12.9 
31.9 
55.3 


17.4 
25 6 
58.9 


18.0 
28.4 
55.8 


16.4 

31.0 
52.5 


37.37 


18 


.00 


Mission is understood by (acuity 
Nottnje 
Neutral 
Very tnie 


15.4 

29.3 
55.3 


12.6 
28.2 
61.2 


22.7 
25.8 
51.6 


21.2 
27.7 
51.1 


19.1 
31.5 
49.4 


13.8 
33.3 
52.9 


18.3 
26.2 
57.5 


18.7 
28.8 
54.5 


13.8 
29.0 
57.4 


18.7 
28.5 
548 


20.27 


18 


.21 


Courses are Interrelated 
Noltnie 
Neutral 
Very tnie 


29.1 
42.5 
28.4 


353 
382 
26.6 


37.4 
39 3 
23.3 


35.0 
40 9 
24.1 


36.0 
41.8 
22.5 


36.5 
41.7 
21.8 


27.8 
33.4 
38.7 


38.9 
38.9 
24.2 


33 7 
39.1 
27.2 


33.8 
39 2 
27.1 


35.22 


16 


00 


Programs are intenelated 
Nottnje 
Neutral 
Very true 


35.0 
39.7 
25.4 


36.8 
38.3 
22.8 


41 1 
39 1 
196 


39.4 
39 4 

21 2 


438 
34 8 

21.3 


38.4 
42.2 
19 4 


27.2 
44 9 
27 9 


41.5 

39.0 
19 5 


35.1 
39.3 
25.6 


37.0 
40 0 
23.0 


25.27 


18 


07 
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TaWe E.12(P) 

PercetvodCharaasiistics of College (by Academic Field) 



Response percemag* ^ academic tiekl 



Charadoristlc 



Ed Psych 
(0.46) 



Nurs 
(0.68) 



Bus 
(0.91) 



Total 

(Mi207) 



df 



TeacNngamalorooal 

Not true 6.4 

Neutral 14.9 

Veryifue 78.7 

ResMrcti a major goal 

Not true 53 .2 

Neutral 10.6 

Very true 38.2 

Students shoitid learn corKepts 

Not true 0.0 

Neutral 12.8 

Very true 87.2 

Students should apply concepts 

Nottnje 2.1 

Neutral 29.9 

Very true 68 .1 

Courses tightly coordinated 

Not true 26.1 

Neutral 39.1 

Very true 34.8 

Students' programs largely prescnbed 
Not tme 
Neutral 
Very true 



4.3 
34.0 
61 7 



0.0 
6.1 
93.9 



61.2 
26.9 
11.9 



6.0 
14.9 
7i*.1 



6.1 
15.2 
78.8 



9.2 
41.6 
49.2 



1.6 
41.3 
57.1 



2.2 
6.8 
91.2 



68.1 
22.0 
9.9 



2.2 
14.3 
83.5 



4 4 

20. C 
75.6 



24.2 
31.9 
44.0 



17.6 
24.2 
58.2 



2.5 
8.3 
89.2 



82.4 

21.0 
18.8 



2.9 
14.1 
82 0 



4 4 

20.7 
74.9 



19.8 
36.6 
43.6 



9.5 
31.8 
58.7 



8.58 



18.88 



3.98 



4.27 



7.83 



15.44 



.U7 



.00 



.41 



.37 



.10 



.00 
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Table EA2[P)— Continued 



Response percemage t>y academic field 



Characteristic 



Ed Psych 

(0-48) 



Nurt 
(^68) 



Bui 

(0.91) 



Total 
(/a-207) 



df 



Misalonis distinctive 

Not true 8.5 0.0 lO.O 6.4 9.31 

Neutral 17.0 15.4 23.3 19.3 

Very true 74.5 84.6 68.7 74.3 

Mission it understood by faculty 

Nottrue 12 8 1.5 13.2 9.4 11.92 

Neutral i9.i 10.8 22.0 17.7 

VerytnM 68.1 87.7 64.8 72.9 

Coursae are Interrelated 

Nottrue 19.1 9.2 18.7 15.8 17.90 

Neutral 55.3 41.5 24.2 36.9 

Verytnjt 25.5 49.2 57.1 47.3 

Programe art intennelated 

NottnJt 38 2 24 8 22.2 26 2 10.43 

NtUtral 40.4 47 7 32.2 39 1 

Verytrut 23.4 27.7 45 8 34.7 



.05 



.02 



.00 



.03 



ERIC 



24.1 
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TabmE.i3(QE) 

PefCBiv^ Autciiomy of Sfionsoting Program, Faculty, and Students (by Academic Field) 



Charadeflstlc 



Response percantagti by academtc fi^la 



Cornp Lit Soc Psych Bio Math FineArt^ Lang Total 

(0-415) (O-210) (0-263) (0-141) (o-1dO) (o.2l5) (O-304) (O>'205) (o-l72) (/yU2l05) 



df 



257.78 16 .00 



Stiidtnit hivt wid« 

chc^ of oourm 

Not Met my program 47.4 59.2 3U.8 28.4 25.3 45.8 60.6 43.3 52.4 43 .8 100.76 16 .00 

HfmU 30.3 30.9 36.4 36.2 33 7 31.8 21 5 26.8 27.1 30.1 

Vi«y much KH« my program 22.2 30.9 26.7 35.5 41.0 22.4 17.9 30.0 20.6 26.2 

FotAjKyhavf ltti« 
autorwny in cnooslng 
courM oonif nt 

Nolllk«myprDg.am 36.1 52.5 6^.5 84.5 58.2 47.9 14.3 60.1 39.4 46.1 

Neutral 22.5 22.1 13.5 14.9 153 19.7 19.6 18.7 20.6 19.0 

Vary much ikam>*^t)gram 39.4 25.5 22.O 20.6 26.6 32.4 66.1 21.2 40.0 34.9 

Comant oe ooura« 

ImtttJbyMarfirchk^ 
nature of h;.ld 

Not Ike rrry program 11. 5 25.7 45.6 40.0 22.b 21.5 2.3 30.0 2.9 20.6 

Neutral 19.1 23.8 31. 3 30.7 29.8 i!5.7 3 19.5 11.7 20.9 

Very like r>iy program 69.4 50.5 23.2 29 3 47.8 52.6 &2.4 50.5 85.4 58.4 

In advt^ng faculty stress 
Interrelated'^ess of 
nekto ar^ courses 

Not Ike my program 33.3 38.0 34.0 31.7 34.8 23.8 22.7 35.5 35 9 31 8 

Neutral 37.7 32.2 33.6 31.7 32.0 30.4 36.8 30.5 30.6 33.6 

Very much Ike my program a9.i 29.8 32.4 36,7 33.1 45.8 40.5 34.0 33,5 34.7 

Many cuntcular dedstons 
are made at level 
broader than program 

N« Ike my program 52,6 57.4 48.6 58.6 55.9 61.5 5l,5 55.6 S7.4 54.7 18. 12 16 .32 

Neutral 21.9 17.6 20.6 16.4 21.5 17.4 24f.8 20.7 21 9 20.8 

Very much Ike my program 25.4 25.0 30.7 25.0 22.6 21.1 23.8 23.7 20.7 24.5 



452.62 16 .00 



39.17 1G 00 



Table E.13(P) 

Perceived Autonomy of Sponsoring Program, Faculty, and Students (Dy Academic Field) 



Resfx>nee porcentage by academic field 



Characterlstk: 



Ed Psych 
(0-48) 



Students have wkle 

choice of oourtMM 
Not Ike my program 
Neutrti 

Very much Ike niy program 

Faculty have Ittte 
auK)nomv in choosing 
course oonterrt 

Not Ike rtiy program 

Neutral 

Very much Ike ny program 

Content of course 
InHtedbyhierarchk^al 
nature of fieU 

Not Ike my program 

Neutral 

Very much Ike nty program 

(n advising lacutty stress 
interrelatednesa of 
fields and courses 

Not Ike my program 

NtMjtral 

Very much Ike my program 

Many ourrtcular decisk>ns 
are m^ide at level 
broader than program 

Not Ike my program 

Neutral 

Very much Ike my program 



75.0 
14.^ 
10,4 



53.3 
25.0 
16.7 



4.2 

14.6 
81.3 



20 8 
33 3 
45.8 



375 
39.6 
22.9 



Nurs Bus Total 
(r>>68) (0-91) (NU207) 



df 



82.1 
10.4 
7.5 



22.7 
18,2 
59.1 



1.5 
3.0 
95.5 



22.4 

17.9 
59.7 



73.1 
9.0 
17.9 



35.2 
30.8 
34.1 



50.0 
20.0 
30,0 



12.2 
22 2 
65.6 



13.3 
30.0 
56.7 



53,9 
24.7 

21.3 



59.7 
20.4 
19.9 



43,1 

20.6 
36,3 



6.8 
14.1 
790 



18 0 

2S.8 
55,1 



56,4 

23,0 
20.8 



42.08 



.00 



26.12 



.00 



21.59 



.00 



6,14 



.19 



18.43 



00 



TaWe E.14(QE) 

Influ0nc0 of Cl:\9Qb and Program Qoals on Planning (by Aca^mk: Fiakl) 



Intkjencf 



ResponM p0rcan(ao« by acadamtc fteld 



Comp Lit hist Soc Psych Bio Math 
(r>.4l5) (r>-2l0) (ni.263) (r^141) {f^^BQ) (r>-2l5) (r>«304) 



Rn«Artt Lang Total 
(r>-205) (r>-172)(M-2i05) 



df 



Coil«ga Qoala 
Not imiuf ntfal 
NMral 

Veryimiuanttal 

Program goala 
Not '.nllutnlial 
Nautral 

Varyinlluanttal 

Program oontrttNition to ooHego 
Not influafitlai 
Nautral 

Vary influantlai 

Program proscription 
Not influential 
Noutral 

Very influantlal 
Content lnterTeldte<Jness 



Student requirements later 



29.9 


24.8 


32.7 


39.3 


40.0 


41.1 


31.1 


27.5 


37.2 


32.9 


30.20 


16 .02 


33.8 


34.6 


28.1 


32.1 


29.4 


27.6 


34.8 


33.6 


29.1 


31.8 






36 3 


40.5 


39.2 


28.6 


30.6 


31.3 


34.1 


38.7 


33.7 


35.3 







9.9 


6.6 


17.2 


18.6 


16.1 


13.6 


3.7 


13.7 


8.7 


11.6 


79.17 16 .00 


21.1 


25.7 


28.3 


29.3 


29.4 


27.1 


20.7 


20.8 


12.2 


23.3 




69.0 


65.7 


56.5 


52. 1 


54.4 


59.3 


75.6 


65.7 


79.1 


65.2 





5.1 


8.1 


12.5 


16.4 


15.6 


16.4 


9.7 


5.4 


12.2 


10.4 


67.09 16 .00 


20.4 


23.6 


21.7 


27.9 


35.6 


23.9 


23.1 


27.1 


21.5 


24.2 




74.5 


68.1 


65.8 


55.7 


48.9 


59.6 


67.2 


67.5 


66.3 


65.4 





22.6 


34.9 


40.2 


44.3 


36.7 


28.6 


7.4 


25.6 


14 6 


26.8 


180.64 


16 .00 


25.0 


30.6 


28.6 


27.9 


30.0 


31.9 


26.5 


33.0 


25.7 


28.4 






52.4 


34.4 


31.3 


27.9 


33.3 


39.4 


66.1 


41.4 


59.6 


44.8 







Not influential 


22 


4 


31.9 


33 


7 


29 


3 


29.4 


29, 


4 


16 


4 


24.5 


38 


4 


27 


2 


Neutral 


32 


0 


376 


35 


,6 


35 


0 


39.4 


36 


9 


37 


0 


36.3 


30 


8 


35 


4 


Very influential 


45 


6 


30.5 


30 


,7 


35 


,7 


31.1 


33. 


,6 


46 


.5 


39.2 


30 


.8 


37 


,4 



60.25 16 .00 



Not influential 


10 4 


23.1 


34.0 


18.1 


15.6 


27.7 


4.0 


74.3 


8 8 


19.9 342.38 


16 .00 


Neutral 


20.4 


31.3 


279 


26.8 


32.4 


21.1 


8.7 


23.2 


175 


22.3 




Very influential 


69.2 


45.7 


38.2 


55.1 


52.0 


51.2 


873 


29.6 


73.7 


57.8 
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ERIC 



TaWe E.14(P) 

Intluencas of CoHega and Program Goals on Planning (by Academtc Fiaki) 



Response percentage by academtc field 





Ed Psych 


Nura 


Bus 


Total 


df p 


Influence 


(r>.46) 


(0-66) 




{Nm207) 


Coitega goals 




10.6 








imiuentlal 


25.0 


25.3 


20.5 


9.50 8 .30 


Neutral 


29.2 


34.8 


28.6 


30.7 




Very Influential 


45.6 


54.5 


46.2 


46.8 





Not Influential 
Neutral 

Very influential 


4 2 

10.4 
85.4 


0.0 
6.1 
93.9 


68 

176 

73.7 


49 

12.2 
83.0 


32.42 


8 


.00 


Program oontrlbution to college 
Not inf luenHal 
Neutral 

Very influantlal 


14.6 
25.0 
60.5 


6.0 
31.8 
62.1 


8.8 
26.4 
64.9 


9.2 
27.8 
63.0 


5.62 


6 




Program preecflptlon 
Not influential 
Neutral 

very influential 


16.7 
43 8 
39.6 


1.5 

:i.2 

77.2 


24.2 
25.3 
50.6 


15.1 
283 
56.6 


39.02 


6 


.00 


Content interrelaledness 
Not Influential 
Neutral 

Very influanHal 


188 
43 8 

375 


16.6 
364 
46.9 


15.4 

29.7 
5S 0 


16.6 
35 5 
48.3 


6.74 


8 


.57 


Student requirements later 
Not influemial 
Neutral 

Very influantlal 


64 

25 0 
66 7 


15 
18.7 
81 8 


6.6 
20 9 
72.6 


54 

20.5 
74.2 


12.02 


8 


.15 
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Table E.15{QE) 

Ch$fMCt$fistics of Introduce Ooum Students {iyy Aa^mk: Fieki) 



ResporiM perceniag« 



Charadfrinic 



CofYip Lit Hisi Soc Psych Bk> Math Fine Arts Lang Totj^ 
(n.415) (O.210) (0.263) (0-141) (n.160) (0.21$) (0-304) (0-205) (0.172) (A^i2105) 



X2 



dt p 



Stixltnt prepirilkm for coursf 




























Notilallpnpired 


3.2 


67 


19.1 


33 3 


27.4 


15.4 


6.3 


53.4 


34 9 


166 


39963 


24 


.00 


Somtwhsi prepared 


92.5 


69.0 


77.5 


65.2 


69.3 


60.4 


60.5 


46.1 


64.5 


76.7 








VeryweNpreptiedor 




























extremehr wel prepared 


4.3 


4.3 


3.4 


1.4 


3.4 


4.2 


13.2 


0.5 


0.6 


4.5 








Student elfort Ir) rniree 




























Verylttleenoft 


0.2 


1.0 


1.5 


0.7 


1.7 


0.9 


2.0 


2.0 


0.6 


1.2 


66.30 


24 


.00 


Relalivefy Ittleeftert 


^6 


53 


11.5 


14.4 


9.4 


20.6 


11.0 


11.4 


6.2 


10.5 








Modest elfod 


66.3 


66.9 


66.7 


69.1 


75.6 


59.3 


64.5 


71.6 


66.8 


67.6 








Agreeideelof effoft 


26.6 


24.9 


16.3 


15.6 


13.3 


19.2 


22.6 


14.9 


22.4 


20.7 
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Tat)(e E.15(P) 

Chamct0fi$tic$ of lntro(kjctofy Course Studem (tof Acmiemir fneld) 



Resportse percentage 



Charideiletlc 



Ed Psych 
(0.46) 



Nurs 
(n-66) 



Bus 
(0.91) 



Total 
(NL207) 



df P 



Student prrpanHon for course 
Notale'.prepMd 
Somew hit prepared 
Very we;!o(«pefedor 
extremely p'^'^pwed 

Student effort In course 
Veryittteeftofl 
RelaHvefy Ittle effort 
Modest effort 
Aoresi deal of effort 



16.6 


12.3 


29.7 


21.6 


13 63 


6 


75.0 


72.3 


67.0 


70.6 






6.3 


4.9 


3.3 


7.8 






0.0 


0.0 


1.1 


0.5 


61.06 


6 


4.2 


3.0 


17.6 


9.6 






625 


32.6 


73.3 


57.6 






33 3 


64.2 


7.6 


32.2 







6 .03 



6 .00 



TaW#E.16<Ge) 

Sp0Ci1k! Influ0nc0 on Plarwing H$(m (by Acad0mic Fiekt) 



RMpoHM p«rc«mao« by academk: field 



Influencf 


Comp lit Hst 
(0*415) (n«210) (n-263) 


Soc 

(0-141) 


psych 
(O-160) 


Bio 
(0-215) 


Math 

(O-304) 


RneArts Lang Total 
(O-205) (O-172)(M-2i05) 




df 


P 


Studtm preparation 
Not influential 
Neutral 

Very influential 


3.6 
20.6 
75.6 


9.6 
25.6 
64.6 


11.4 
36.1 
52.S 


13.6 
39.3 
47.1 


16.1 
34.4 
49.4 


ia.1 

31.6 
56.3 


9.4 
16.4 
74.2 


14.2 
26.5 
59.3 


15.8 
14.6 
69.6 


10.6 
26.1 
63.2 


119.5 


16 


.00 


Student effort 
Not influential 
Neutral 

Very influential 


11.4 
31.5 
57.1 


13.9 
30.6 
55.3 


17.9 
37.3 
44.9 


23.6 
32.9 
43.8 


16.3 
33.9 
47.6 


26.0 
26.6 
45.1 


16.1 
26.4 
57.5 


17.71 
26.1 
54.2 


14.0 
26.2 
59.9 


16.9 
30.7 
52.5 


45.97 


16 


.00 


Student aWlty 
Not influential 
Neutral 

Very influential 


2.4 

21.5 
76.0 


6.3 
29.5 
64.3 


7.2 
34.2 
56.6 


6.8 
26.6 
62.6 


10.6 
26.7 
62.6 


11.8 
26.5 
61.9 


7.4 
16.5 
74.2 


14.6 
26.6 
56.6 


5.8 
26.7 
67.4 


7.7 
25.6 
66.5 


68.50 


16 


.00 


Student intereets 

Not influential 
Neutral 

Very influential 


12.1 
26.6 
59.3 


6.7 
30.4 
60.9 


16.4 
44.3 

39.3 


8.8 
34.3 
57.1 


13.3 
26.7 
60.0 


17.2 
35.6 
47.0 


23.1 
36.5 
40.5 


16.6 
31.9 
49.5 


12.2 
29.7 
56. 1 


14.9 
33.2 
57.9 


74.66 


16 


.00 


Time pressure on students 
Not influential 
Neutral 

Very influential 


19.9 
41.0 
39.1 


22.5 
39.2 
36.3 


26.1 
41.6 
30.0 


30.0 
33.6 
36.4 


31.1 
36.7 
32.2 


34.0 
41.9 
24.2 


28.5 
36.2 
35.2 


24.6 
40.1 
35.1 


23.3 
33.1 
43 6 


26.3 
36.7 
35.0 


37.02 


16 


.00 


Not intluemial 
Neutral 

Very influential 


27.1 
34.0 
36.9 


31.6 
30.6 
37.9 


39 7 
36.6 
23.7 


25.7 
34.3 
40.0 


27.6 
36.7 
35.6 


33.2 
28.0 
36.6 


35.6 
36.1 
28.1 


33.3 
33.3 
33.3 


33.1 
279 
39.0 


32.1 
33.4 
34.6 


37.10 


16 


.00 


Career goals of students 
Not intluemial 
Neutral 

Very influential 


27.2 
35.0 
37.9 


51.9 
29.6 
16.3 


44.5 

33.1 
22.4 


25.7 
37.9 


30.0 
35.0 


35.3 
22.6 


20.1 
33.6 


42.2 
31.9 
26.0 


24.4 

32.6 
43.0 


33.0 
32.5 
34.5 


125.37 


16 


.00 
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Table E.16<QEH-Conr/nued 




































Response percentaoe by academic field 














Influence 


Comp 'Jt Hst 
(r>-415) inmllO) (ft-263) 


Soc 

(0-141) 


Psych 

(O-160) 


Bio 
(0-215) 


Math 
(O-304) 


RneArts Lang Total 
(O-205) (O-172)(NL2105) 




dt 


p 


Educational goala of students 
noi Kwiuefiiiai 
Neutral 

Vefymnuendai 


15.0 
30.4 
54.9 


23.6 
35.6 
40.9 


21.0 
35.5 
43.5 


20.7 
32.1 
47.1 


20.7 
26,5 
50.6 


22.3 
25.1 
52.6 


13.0 
29.1 
57.9 


19.2 
31.0 
49.6 


15.6 
26.1 
56.1 


16.4 
30.8 

51.0 


33.67 


18 


.01 


Suoceee of previous students 
NotmnuenUal 
Neutral 

Very influential 


9.0 
22.8 
68.2 


15.9 
26.1 
58.0 


15.3 
29.1 
55.6 


14.3 
30.0 
55.7 


21.0 
29.0 
50.0 


20.0 
29.6 
50.2 


12.1 
25.9 
62.0 


19.7 
25.6 
54.7 


17.0 
21.1 
62.0 


15.1 
26.2 
56.8 


42.90 


18 


.00 
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TaM E.16(P) 

Spedllc Innu0nc0 on Plannino Herm (by Academic Fieki) 



Charadartstic 



Ed Psych 
(0-48) 



Nura 
(0.68) 



But 

(0-91) 



Total 
(NU207) 



Studam praparatton 
Not Nluanllal 
Naurai 

Vaiy mrtuantfal 

StudafK affort 
NotinfluamM 
Nautral 

Vafy Inftuantlal 

Sludani abWty 
Notimiuanltal 
Nautral 

Vafy influantlal 

Studant intaratta 
Not Inlluamial 
Nautral 

Vary inlluantlal 

Tlma fxaaaura on studants 
Not Inlluantlal 
Nautral 

Vary inliuantiai 

Ufa Qoala of studants 
Not Influantlal 
NetJtral 

Vary influantlat 



4.2 
45.6 
50.1 



18.8 
31.3 
50.0 



12.5 
31.3 
56.3 



12.5 
25.0 
62.5 



23.0 
33 3 
43.8 



12.5 
25 0 
62.5 



6.1 
22.7 
71.2 



21.2 
28.8 
50.0 



3.1 
31.3 
65.6 



10.6 
31.8 
57.5 



13.6 
27.3 
59.1 



7.7 
27.7 
64.7 



15.4 
28.6 
56.1 



17.6 
31 9 
50.6 



13.2 
27.5 
59.4 



11.0 
30.8 
58.3 



32.2 
33 3 
34.4 



19.8 
38.5 
41 8 



9.8 
30.7 
59.5 



19.0 
30.7 
50.2 



9.9 
29.6 
60.6 



11.3 
29.8 
59.0 



23.0 
33 3 
43.8 



14.2 
31.9 
53.9 



22.49 



4.67 



7.98 



3.46 



16.56 



15.34 



.00 



.79 



.44 



.90 



04 



.05 



Tabia E.l6{P)-'Con^nua<^ 



Rasponsas by academic field 



7/16/90 



Charactadatlc 



Ed Psych 
(0-48) 



Nura 
(0-68) 



Bus 
(0-91) 



Total 
(NU207) 



dt 



Caraar goals o< studants 

Notmtluanilal 4.2 3 0 

Nai^rai 12,5 10.6 

Vafy Mtuantial 83.4 86.3 

EducaMofMi goals ol studants 

NotkMuanual 4.2 30 

NaiMfii 16.7 13 6 

vafymfluamiai 79.2 83.3 

Suocasa ot pravtous students 

Notlnfluantial i6.7 137 

Nautril 333 28.8 

Vafy InNuanHal 50. 0 57 6 



7.7 
24.2 
66.2 



6.6 
30.8 
62.7 



14.4 

26.7 
58.9 



5.4 

17.1 
77.5 



4.9 

22.0 
73.1 



14.7 
26.9 
56.4 



21.03 



14.83 



8.13 



.01 



.06 



.42 
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Tab)«E.l7(GE) 

Extmai InfkimM on Course Piann/ng (by Academic Fl^ld) 



Responst p«rcen<ag« t>y academic Nekl 



Infkjfncf 


Comp Lit Hist 
(n^l5) (rN.210) (rN263) 


Soc 
(^141) 


Psych 
(r^180) 


Bio 
(r»-2i5) 


(r»-v 4) 


RnaArts Lang Total 
(r>-20$) (r>-172)(A/Li2105) 




df 


P 


AccradMng siandtrtli 
Not iollutntiil 

v#fy intluanHai 


47.6 
22.4 

30.0 


56.2 
21.9 
21.9 


58.2 
18.8 
23.0 


53.9 
19.9 
26.2 


56.1 
20.0 
23.9 


45.6 

27.1 
27.1 


37.9 
21.9 
40.2 


50 2 
24.0 
25.6 


45.6 

17.9 
36.3 


49.5 

21.7 
28.6 


50.22 


16 


.00 


Empfoyara axpacUitk)ni 
Nolkiltuaniial 
Nautm 

Vafy irmantlai 


33.3 
30.1 
36.5 


59.8 
23.4 

16.7 


61.8 
18.3 
19.8 


54.6 
24.8 
20.6 


52.2 
30.8 
17.2 


51.2 
24.4 
24.4 


33.1 
27.2 
39.7 


58.7 
17.2 
28.1 


41.7 
30.4 
28.0 


47.4 
25.4 

27.2 


128.30 


16 


.00 


PfDfaiaional auodatfoni 
Not inHuantial 
Naulral 

Vafy mjarwal 


43.4 

27.5 
29.2 


56.2 
25.2 
18.6 


53.1 
30.5 
16.4 


44.0 

31.9 
24.1 


46.1 
32.2 
21 .7 


44.1 

27.7 
26.2 


25.5 
27.8 
46.7 


48.0 

29.2 
22.8 


33.5 
24.6 
41.9 


43.4 

28.3 
28.3 


117.81 


16 


.00 


Extamal axanninattons 
Not inlluamial 
Natitrai 

Vafy infiuaniial 


63.7 
21.1 
15.2 


75.8 
16 3 

8.1 


73.2 
16.5 
10.3 


65.2 
19.1 
15.6 


65.6 
18.9 
15.6 


65.1 
17.0 
17.9 


60.5 
22.3 
17.3 


75.2 
17.8 
6.9 


62.3 
19.2 
18.6 


67.0 
19.0 
14.0 


37.10 


16 


.00 


Collaoa wida aclilevemeni tests 
Not Influential 
Neutral 

Very Inlluamial 


47.8 

25.2 
27.0 


69.5 
18.1 
12.4 


71.9 
18.1 
10.0 


65.0 
23.6 
11.4 


68.2 
23.5 
8.4 


66.0 
19 8 
14. * 


58.3 
20.5 
21.2 


71.3 
18.3 
10.4 


60.1 
16.7 
23.2 


62.6 
20.8 
16.7 


91.65 


16 


.00 


Entry level tests-next level 
Not imiuential 
Neutral 

Vafy imiuentlal 


55.0 
20.9 
24.1 


65.6 
21.1 
13.4 


65.1 
19.2 
15.7 


62.1 
20.7 
17.1 


57.8 
24.4 

17.8 


54.9 
21.6 
23.5 


54.5 
24.9 
20.6 


70.4 
17 2 
12.3 


58.1 
16.2 
25.7 


59.7 
20.9 
19.4 


39.15 


16 


.00 


Transfer requirements 
Not influential 
Neutral 

Very infki' .itial 


35.0 
21.0 
44.0 


57.3 
17.5 
25 2 


63.1 
17 9 
29.0 


36.0 
20.1 
43.9 


44.1 

20.1 
35.8 


42.7 
14.7 
42.7 


26.2 
20.5 
53.3 


47.3 
20.9 
31.8 


38.8 
16.4 
448 


41.3 
19.0 
39.6 


90.98 


16 


.00 



TaWe 1E.17(P) 

External InfluBnoes on Course Planning (by Academic f^ld) 



Response parcaniaoe by academy fleW 



Influence 



Ed Psych 
(r>-48) 



Nun 
(rM68) 



Bus Total 

(0^91) (A;Li207) 



X2 



df 



AocradHIng stafKlarda 

Not Inftuentiai 12.6 0.0 33.3 17.6 63.45 8 .00 

Neutral 14.6 9.0 25.6 17.6 

Very influanttal 72.9 91.0 41. i 64.9 

EmptoyafB axpactatlona 

Not Ififluantial 10.4 3.0 16.7 10.7 23.22 8 .00 

Neutral 14.6 23.9 20.0 20.0 

Vety Influential 75.0 73.1 63.4 69.3 

Profasalonal aasodatlons 

Not Influential 12.6 4.5 3i.i la.i 29.63 8 .00 

Neutral 29.2 20.9 26.7 25.4 

Vefy influenlial 56.4 74.6 42.2 56.6 

Exiemal axaminatfona 

Not Influential 18 7 7.5 34.4 30.3 74.53 6 .00 

Neutral 16.7 75 i8.d I6.i 

Very influential 64.6 85. 1 35.5 53.6 

CoHega wida achievement tests 

Not Influamial 60.4 25.4 51.1 44.9 22.59 8 .00 

Neutral 16.7 38.8 27.8 26.6 

Vary Infiuemial 23.0 35.9 21.1 26.3 
Entry level teataHwxt level 

Not Influantial 45 6 43.9 54.5 49.0 13.14 8 .11 

Neutral 168 27 3 21.1 22.5 

Very imiuemial 35.5 28.8 24.5 28.4 

Transfer requirements 

Not Influential 43.7 28.8 17.9 27.0 19.42 8 01 

Neutral 25.0 35.8 36.0 33.3 

Very Influential 31 3 37 3 48.0 39.7 



E.15(QE) 

InlkMtm of Ofjpoftunltl0$ mtd FmiWn on Ccum Pl$nnfng (t/y Acmhmic Fiekt) 



R«$pon(t percan(ag« by academic field 





Comp 


Lit 


Hist 


Soc 


Psych 


8i0 


Maih 


Bne Arte 


Lang 


Total 








Influence 


{nm4^S) (r>^2^0) (n«263) 


(^141) 


(n-180) 


(r>-2l5) 


(r>-304) 


(r>-205) (r>-172)(M-2105) 


df 


P 


AvailaM texibooKi 




























NotlnHuenMI 




9i A 


9i A 


20.7 


22.2 


29.3 


23.2 


91 <i 


in 1 


OA 7 


66.46 


16 


.00 


Nemm 


91 9 


91 ^ 


91! 9 


15.0 


22.2 


25.6 


19.9 


00 1 


lit A 
I 9.# 


91 7 








Verykitluenllai 


9 


CI A 

9J.D 


9U.4 


64.3 


55.6 


45.1 


57,0 


CA A 

94.4 


tA a 
74.0 


CI n 
9J.D 








AvaMabUfacMMet 




























NotmnuerKM 


51.6 


66.4 


61.0 


46.0 


36.1 


20.6 


47.5 


30.9 


11.6 


43.6 


306.43 


18 


.00 


Nemm 


237 


16.7 


19.7 


25.9 


27.2 


17.3 


23.3 


22.5 


20.7 


21.9 








Vtfy mfluentiai 


24.5 


14.6 


19.3 


26.1 


38.7 


62.1 


29.2 


46.6 


67.5 


34.3 








Av^liM opportunitiH 




























Notlnfluenlial 


63.9 


70.0 


63.4 


49.6 


46.7 


36.7 


76.5 


24.6 


44.4 


55.6 


260.23 


16 


.00 


Neutral 


20.3 


16.6 


20.2 


24.5 


26.3 


26.5 


16.9 


26.1 


29.0 


22.5 








Very Influential 


16.7 


11.1 


16.4 


25.9 


25.0 


36.7 


6.6 


49.3 


26.6 


21.6 








AvaHttble teacNng asslstanli 




























No4 intluendal 


76.0 


90.4 


63.6 


78.4 


63.3 


56.4 


71.9 


79.3 


52.7 


73.9 


140.24 


16 


.00 


Neum 


12.6 


5.7 


10.3 


13.7 


16.9 


16.2 


15.9 


13.3 


22.5 


14.2 








Vefy mfluendal 


9.4 


3.6 


6.1 


7.9 


17.6 


23.4 


12.3 


7.4 


24.9 


12.0 









AvaMaM Mcretaclal asetstanoe 



Not Influential 


74.4 


64.2 


76.0 


59.3 


57.6 


66.5 


76.8 


70.0 


66.0 


71.7 


64.65 


18 


.00 


Neutral 


16.9 


11.0 


14.5 


24.3 


23.9 


16.7 


15.6 


16.7 


20.7 


17.2 








Vefy influential 


6.7 


4.6 


9.5 


16.4 


16.3 


16.7 


7.6 


13.3 


11.2 


11.1 








^vaMableeuppiee 




























Not Influential 


62.5 


60.0 


62.6 


55.4 


51.1 


26.0 


63.2 


46.5 


44 3 


56.4 


207.49 


16 


.00 


Neutral 


22.5 


11.4 


22.2 


23.0 


23.3 


26.5 


24.2 


21.6 


26.7 


22.5 








Very influential 


15.0 


6.6 


14.9 


21.6 


25.6 


47.4 


12.6 


29.9 


26.9 


21.1 









Table E.16(P) 

influences of OpportimitieB and fadmee on Course Ptanning (bf Academic Field) 

Renponee pefcemage t>y academic field 



Influence 



Ed Psych 

(^48) 



Nun 
(r>-68) 



Bus 

(^91) 



Totiri 
(N-207) 



df 



AvaMaM textbodta 
Not Influential 
Neutral 

Very mfluentM 

AvaMMefaoMlee 

NotmnuentM 
Neutral 

Vefy influentM 

AvaiMMe oppodumnes 
Not Influential 
Neutral 

Vety inMuenttal 

AvaMatole teachmg assistants 

Not Influential 
Neutral 

Very Influential 

Aviilable secietartal asslit«)oe 
Not Influential 
Neutral 

Very Influential 

AvaiWble supplH 
Notmnuentiai 
Neutm 

Verv' Influential 



27.6 
27.7 
44.7 



41.7 
29.2 
29.2 



56.4 
27.1 
14.6 



47.9 

31.3 
20.9 



7.5 
16.4 
76.1 



13.5 
13.4 
73.1 



<3.1 
.3 



19.4 
23.9 
56.7 



23.1 
20.9 
56.1 



44.0 

22.0 
34.1 



19.1 
21.0 
60.0 



33.5 
20.9 
45.6 



63.6 
24.2 

12.1 



58.4 
26.4 
15.4 



55.6 
25.2 
18.9 



43.2 
267 
30.1 



17.41 0 



40.76 6 



14.67 6 



41.19 6 



.03 



.00 



31.3 


10.5 


41.6 


29.2 


39.41 


6 


.00 


20.6 


16.4 


26.9 


22.8 








43.0 


73.1 


29.7 


48.1 









79.2 


53.0 


71.4 


67.3 


23.52 


6 


.00 


14.6 


13.6 


16.7 


16.1 








6.3 


33.3 


9.9 


16.6 









.07 



.00 



ERIC 



252 



TaW#E.19(QE) 

PrwomnHc lnnu0nc$ on Coum PianNno (by AcsKha^k: F\eki} 



Influtncf 



Responsf p«rc«nlaQ« t)y academk: f l«M 



Comp Lit Hist Soc Psych Bio Malh 
(r>-415) (r>-210) (n-263) (n-141) (r»-180) (n-215) (n-304) 



RfMArts Lang Total 

(n-205} (n-172)(M-2105) (^^ 



Class siis 

Not)ntlu«f)Hal 
Nfulral 

VstyMlutntial 

Class schaduto 

Ndlntlufmial 
Nsulral 

Vtfy induanbal 

AsslQnad woil(iDid 
Not IrKlutotiat 
Nautral 

Vsfy Influsntial 

Promotion or tanura pressura 
Not inf luamial 
Nautral 

Vaiy Influantial 

Raquirad instructionai moda 
Not inf luantial 
Nautral 

Vary Influantial 



15.4 
25.3 
59.3 



31.1 
26.5 
42.4 



27.5 
27.8 
44.7 



79.6 
13.6 
6.6 



59.9 
21.2 
19.0 



23.3 
26.7 
50.0 



41.9 
25.7 
32.4 



41.6 
25.8 
32.5 



84.8 

9.0 
6.2 



84.8 

10.0 
5.2 



24.6 
24.8 
50.4 



42.0 
29.4 
26.8 



38.5 
30.2 
31.3 



84.7 

7.7 
7.7 



85.1 
10.7 
4.2 



13.5 
24.6 
61.7 



36.9 
24.6 
36.3 



27.1 
26.8 
44.3 



75.5 
12.2 
12.2 



75.7 
17.9 
6,4 



21.7 
16.7 
61.7 



48.7 
21.7 
31.7 



35.6 
27.2 
37.2 



78.9 
10.0 
11.1 



79.4 
13.3 
7.2 



26.2 
24.4 
47.4 



43.4 

23.1 
33.5 



37.2 
21.4 
41.4 



74.8 

15.9 
9.3 



75.5 
16.0 
8.5 



27.9 
27.6 
44.5 



35.4 
26.5 
36.1 



41.0 
25.7 
33.3 



79.5 
13.2 
7.3 



67.2 
20.5 
12.3 



31.2 
22.0 
46.6 



41.2 
24.0 
34.6 



45.4 
25.4 
29.3 



80.9 
9.3 
9.8 



76.7 
16.6 
6.4 



20.7 
17.8 
61.5 



26.6 
17.2 
56.2 



39.1 
21.9 
39.1 



77.4 

9.5 
13.1 



61.9 
14.9 
23.2 



22.9 
23.9 
53.2 



37.8 
25.2 
37.0 



36.6 
26.2 
37.2 



79.9 
11.5 
6.7 



72.7 
16.3 
11.0 



55.64 16 .00 



57.20 16 .00 



43.84 16 .OOv 



27.31 16 .04 



120.17 16 .00 



Tat)(a E.19(P) 

Pragfnatic lnikJ0noe on Course Planning (byAcadtmh Pi0kf) 



Raaponsa parcantaga by acadarrHc flald 



Influanca 



Ed Psych 
(^46) 



Nurs 
(^66) 



Bus 

(^91) 



Total 

(A^207) 



Claaaslxa 

Not mnuanUai 
Nautral 

VafyMlutfltM 

Claaaachadula 

Not Intiuanilal 
Nautral 

Vafy influantial 

Asslgnadwoftdoad 
Not influanttal 
Nautral 

Vaty tnliuantlal 

Promotion or tanura prassura 
Not Influantial 
Nautml 

Vary influantial 

n¥3^ffi Instructional moda 
Notlntiianflal 
Nautral 

Vary Influantial 



27.1 
M.6 
58.4 



37.5 
31.3 
31.3 



31.2 
20.8 
47.9 



81.3 
6.3 
12.5 



79.2 
14.6 

6.3 



20.9 
20.9 
58.2 



22.3 
28.4 
49.3 



23.0 
17.9 
58.2 



67.1 
17.9 
15.0 



37.8 
?5.6 
36.4 



28.6 
22.0 
49.5 



40.7 
16.7 
40.7 



38.5 
31.9 
29.7 



81.1 
12.2 
6.6 



63.8 
22.0 
14.3 



25.7 
19.9 
54.4 



33.9 
24.8 
41.2 



32.1 
24.8 
43.2 



76.6 
12.7 
10.7 



59.0 
21.5 
19.5 



7.54 8 



10.49 6 



20.00 8 



12.82 6 



34.62 8 



.46 



.23 



.01 



.12 



.00 



^sA)h 7/iaao 



TaM E.20<QE) 

Spedtk! Intkmce on Planning H0ms (by Academic Flakf) 



ResponM perc«maga by academic fitid 





Comp 


Lit 


Hist 


SOC 


Psycti 


Bio 


Malh 


Rne A/IS 


Lang 


Total 








Infkjfncf 


(0*415) 


(O-210) 


(0-263) 


(r>-14n 


(r)«160) 


(o>215) 


(O-304) 


(O-205) (o-172)(M,2105) 




P 


AdvltlnQoMcf 




























N/A 


91 A 


1A A 


1 9.U 


91 1 


91 7 


9A n 


99 A 


91 9 


9A A 

ft9 .D 


99 A 

ftft>9 


9 A AC 


OA 

ft4 


1C 


Notimtutnliii 


55.4 


67.1 


63.1 


59.6 


60.0 


60.5 


54.9 


56.6 


54.1 


56.7 








NtUfal 


12.3 


9.5 


11.6 


11.3 


13.9 


6.4 


13.2 


13.7 


13.4 


12.0 








VaiyMiufniial 


6.7 


4.6 


6.1 


7.6 


4.4 


5.1 


9.5 


5.8 


7.0 


6.9 








inttnictionil dtvatopmnt ottica 






























4 1 .9 


JO. 1 


JD.9 


^9 A 

J2.0 


19 9 


1Q A 


4D. 1 


17 A 


A9i 1 


1Q A 

J9.9 


42.15 


24 


.01 




43.4 


52.9 


52.1 


54.6 


52.6 


47.0 


39.8 


47.8 


45.3 


47.4 








Neutral 


77 


5.2 


8,7 


8.5 


10.6 


7.4 


11.2 


11.7 


6.4 


6.6 








Very IfiNuanUal 


7.0 


3.6 


2.3 


4.3 


4.4 


6.0 


3.9 


2.9 


2.9 


4.1 








Student Mfvtcee ottlce 
































i4.0 


4 Q a 

19. D 




117 


ia 1 

ID. I 


1 A 1 


15.6 


26.7 


17.3 


44.15 


OA 

Z4 


A4 

.01 


Notinfluenttal 


63.6 


77.1 


66.5 


74.5 


70.0 


67.0 


69.7 


717 


6l!6 


68.5 








Neutral 


10.6 


4.6 


9.1 


9.2 


12.2 


12.1 


11.5 


9.3 


7.6 


9.8 








Very inltuentlai 


5.5 


3.3 


4.6 


' 6.4 


6.1 


2.6 


3.6 


3.4 


4.1 


4.4 








Ubcary services 




























N/A 






9 7 


9 1 


9 9 


A 9 


A A 

D.D 


3.9 


9.9 


4.1 


9aa 9Q 
ftDD.ft? 


OA 

ft4 


.UU 


Not induentlal 


21.4 


29.5 


16.3 


26.2 


33.9 


37.7 


61.6 


24.4 


47.1 


32^9 








Neutral 


24.1 


26.7 


29.7 


25.5 


27.6 


25.6 


22.7 


22.4 


19.6 


24.9 








Very Influential 


51.1 


41.4 


51.3 


46.1 


36.1 


32.6 


6.9 


49.3 


23.3 


36.1 








Audio-visual services 




























N/A 


6.3 


2.9 


3.4 


5.0 


2.6 


6.0 


7.9 


2.0 


7.0 


5.0 


266.V3 


24 


.00 


Not imiuentlal 


45.8 


42.9 


26.9 


26.4 


29.4 


33.5 


63.5 


16.6 


19.2 


37.1 








Neutral 


20.5 


25.7 


33.1 


22.0 


22.2 


27.4 


16.4 


16.1 


25.6 


22.9 








Very inlluemial 


27.5 


26.6 


34.6 


44.7 


45.6 


33.0 


12.2 


65.4 


46.3 


34.9 








Program chairperson 




























N/A 


5.6 


11.0 


10.6 


6.4 


5.6 


9.6 


6.9 


8.8 


13.4 


8.4 


139.32 


?.A 


.00 


Not Influential 


29.2 


46.7 


49.0 


51.1 


50.6 


53.0 


27.6 


44.4 


33.7 


40.6 








Neutral 


25.5 


21.0 


21.7 


23.4 


25.6 


22.3 


27.0 


20.5 


23.3 


23.7 








Very influential 


39.5 


21.4 


16.6 


19.1 


16.3 


14.9 


36.5 


26.3 


29.9 


27.2 









iSAid 7>27/90 



Table £.20(QE)— Conr/nu^ 



influence 



Response percentage t>y academic field 



Comp Lit Hst Soc PsycTi Bio Malh 
(n-415) (n-210) (n.263) (n-141) (n-160) (n-215) (O-304) 



Rne Arts Lang Totitf 
(O-205) (o-172)(NL2105) 



df 



CoHeaguea 

N/A 

Not Influential 
Neutral 

Vefy InnuenUal 

Mentor 
N/A 

Notimtuentlal 
Neutral 

Ve«ylnflueniial 



5.3 


3.6 


7.6 


3.5 


3.9 


7.0 


3.6 


5.9 


9.9 


5.6 


22.7 


36.6 


35.7 


41.1 


45.0 


29.8 


22.0 


36.5 


27.3 


31.6 


29.6 


29.5 


30.0 


31.2 


25.0 


34.4 


31.9 


25.4 


27.9 


29.6 


42.4 


28.1 


26.6 


24.1 


26.1 


26.6 


42.4 


30.2 


34.9 


33.2 



32.8 


31.9 


26.6 


27.0 


20.0 


30.7 


36.2 


27.8 


42.4 


31.0 


45.18 


39.6 


45.2 


45.2 


45.4 


56.7 


46.4 


38.2 


45.9 


40.1 


44.1 




12.0 


9.5 


12.9 


11.3 


11.1 


10.2 


13.2 


10.2 


9.3 


11.4 




15.4 


13.3 


15.2 


16.3 


12.2 


10.7 


12.5 


16.1 


8.1 


13.5 





93.08 24 .00 



24 .01 



N/A 


5.1 


5.2 


5.3 


SO 


3.3 


6.0 


6.6 


6.8 


10.5 


5.9 


Notmftuentlal 


25.3 


44.3 


50.2 


36.9 


29.4 


44.2 


38.8 


31.7 


22.1 


35.7 


Neutral 


28.7 


25.2 


22.4 


24.1 


31.7 


27.0 


30.6 


31.2 


24.4 


27.5 


Vefy kit luennal 


41.0 


25.2 


22.1 


34.0 


35.6 


22.8 


24.0 


30.2 


43.0 


30.9 



Aitldea/tsooka on disdplne 



N/A 


6.7 


6.2 


6.1 


4.3 


3.9 


6.0 


8.6 


4.4 


13.4 


6.7 


Not Influential 


26.5 


26.1 


24.3 


22.0 


22.2 


27.0 


35.2 


21.0 


21.5 


26.1 


Neutral 


20.7 


2t.9 


20.9 


19.1 


26.1 


21.4 


26.0 


30.2 


16.9 


22.7 


Very mfluennal 


48.0 


43 a 


48.7 


54.6 


47.6 


45.6 


30.3 


44.4 


48.3 


44.6 



106.14 24 .00 



65.71 24 .00 



ERIC 



tSAtd7/lM0 



Table E.20(P) 

Spedfk: tnffuenc% on Rtannino Hem (t)y Academic Held) 



Re$ponM perMnf age by academic field 





Ed Psvch 


Nurs 


Bu£ 


Total 








Charao(ertstic 


(r>»48) 


(^68) 


(^91) 


(NL207) 




(it 


P 


Aovftlng Office 
















N/A 


27.1 


20.6 


18.7 


21.4 


6.44 


6 


.39 


Not influenllal 


50.0 


47.1 


52.7 


50.2 








Neutral 


16.7 


13.2 


16.9 










Very Inftuemitl 


6.3 


17.8 


12.1 


12.8 








Instructlonai developmefrt office 
















N/A 


50.0 


33.8 


27.5 


34.8 


11.8 


8 


.16 


Not influenHil 


39.6 


39.7 


56.0 


46.9 








Neutral 


10.4 


14.7 


7.7 


10.6 








Very influential 


0.0 


10.3 


6.8 


7.2 








Student servlcee office 
















N/A 


18.6 


17.6 


9.9 


14.5 


7.59 


8 


.47 


Not influentfal 


66.6 


55.9 


72.5 


66.2 








Neutral 


10.4 


16.2 


9.9 


12.1 








Very influential 


2.1 


6.8 


7.7 


6,6 








Ubcary services 
















N/A 


4.1 


1.4 


1.0 


1.9 


17.92 


8 


.02 


KIaI lrWhi*nflal 
nwi iniiuviniai 




17.6 


44.0 


32.4 








Neutral 


12.5 


16!2 


19!8 


16^9 








Very influenfial 


52.1 


ti3.2 


35.2 


48.3 








Audk>-visual services 
















N/A 


0.0 


4.4 


1.0 


1.9 


25.3 


8 


.00 


Not influenfial 


33.3 


13.2 


42.9 


30.9 








Neutral 


20.8 


13.2 


18.7 


17.4 








Very influenfial 


45.8 


67.6 


37.4 


49.3 









Table E.20^P)— Con/^nued 



CharacterMic 



Response percentaoe by acadernic field 

Ed Psych t^n Bus Total 
(^48) (/>i68) (n.i91) (A)L207) 



dt 



Program ottairpenon 
N/A 

Not inftuential 
Neutral 

Very tnlluentlal 

Colleagues 

N/A 

Notinfluffittal 
Neutral 

Vefy influential 

Memor 

N/A 

Not inlkjentlal 
Neutral 

Very influential 
ArUdei/booka or) teacTilng and learning 



6.3 


4.4 


6.6 


5.8 


15.3 


6 


37.5 


17.6 


44.0 


33.8 






22.9 


26.4 


17.6 


21.7 






33.3 


50.0 


31.9 


38.2 







2.1 


5.9 


5.5 


4.8 


47.0 


33.3 


10.3 


45.1 


30.9 




33.3 


22.1 


18.7 


23.2 




31.3 


60.3 


30.8 


40.6 





29.2 


27.9 


27.5 


28.0 


13.9 


8 


43.8 


25.0 


46.4 


39.6 






14.6 


20.1 


7.7 


13.5 






12.5 


25.0 


16.5 


18.4 







N/A 


2.1 


2.9 


5.5 


3.4 


23.5 


Not influential 


6.3 


11.8 


28.6 


17.9 




f^ral 


25.0 


19.1 


25.3 


23.2 




Vefy innuenHal 


66.7 


64.7 


40.7 


54.6 





Artides/boolte on disdplne 



N/A 


4 2 


4.4 


7.7 


5.8 


Not influentlal 


63 


5.9 


24.2 


14.0 


Neutral 


20.8 


10 3 


23.1 


18.4 


Very Intluenilal 


68.6 


77.9 


45.1 


61.4 



.05 



.00 



.09 



.00 



ERLC 
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Tabl«E.2l(QE) 

U$0fmSomc0$ofT0$cNnoAs$istMnc§ (by AoKtemic Fl$ld) 



Response p#rcentao« by academic flold 



Comp Lit His( See Psych Bk> Math FineAfts Lang Tcxal 
Sourcf (n«415) (n«210) (n«263) (n«M1) (n-ISO) (n-215) (0-304) (O-205) (^>-172)(A^2105) df p 



DepaiimenI (K dMdkm chair 
NA 

Nothtlphil 
Modarataty halpdji 
Extramaly halphJl 

Daan 

NA 

Nolhalphii 
ModacataV he^ 
Extramaly haiphil 

DapartmanI ooNaagua 
NA 

NothalpM 
Modaraialy he^ 
E)(tramaly halpM 

NofMtoparlmant 
ooNaaQuaalthltcoilega 
NA 

Ncthatpful 
Modaraialy helpful 
Extramaly helpful 

Collaagua at another institution 
NA 

Nothelphjl 
Moderately helpful 
E)ctremely helpful 



4.1 


3.9 


5.5 


7.3 


6.7 


6.5 


4.3 


7.4 


4.7 


5.3 


63.40 


16 


An 
.00 


19.6 


22.2 


30.9 


31.4 


26.5 


34.4 


14.4 


26.7 


23.5 


24.6 








16 5 


25.6 


23.0 


24.1 


25.1 


25.1 


22.4 


16.6 


17.6 


21.9 








S7[t 


46.3 


40.6 


37.2 


39.7 


34.0 


56.9 


45.0 


54.1 


47.9 








4.7 


4.3 


2.4 


4.3 


3.3 


3.3 


6.0 


1.0 


7.1 


4.1 


56.66 


16 


.00 


46.6 


56.7 


59.2 


61.2 


61.7 


68.1 


56.5 


SB. 2 


57.4 


57.1 








23.6 


19.2 


20.4 


14.4 


14.4 


16.3 


21,1 


17.4 


16.6 


19.3 








25.0 


19.7 


16.0 


20.1 


20.6 


10.3 


16.4 


23.4 


16.9 


19.5 








1.5 


1.0 


1.2 


3.6 


5.0 


2.6 


1.0 


35 


6.5 


2.5 


60.36 


16 


.00 


5.9 


4.6 


9.7 


10.9 


7.2 


1 1 .2 


5.3 


13.4 


6.9 


6.1 








14.4 


14.6 


23.7 


26.3 


14.4 


19.6 


15-3 


16.6 


19.5 


16.0 








76.3 


79.4 


65.4 


57.2 


73.3 


66.4 


76.4 


64.4 


65.1 


71.3 








5.2 


1.4 


3.2 


2.9 


3.9 


3.3 


43 


3.5 


6.5 


3.9 


52.95 


16 


.00 


44.6 


50.2 


42.7 


35.7 


36.1 


46.1 


54.6 


47.6 


51.6 


46.4 








27.6 


24.2 


24.1 


33.6 


27.2 


23.4 


25.4 


27.4 


23.2 


26.1 








22.4 


24.2 


30.0 


27.9 


32.6 


25.2 


15.4 


21.4 


16.5 


23.6 








6.4 


6.7 


6.3 


5.1 


4.5 


4.7 


3.7 


3.5 


3.6 


5.3 


42.36 


18 


.01 (ns) 


32.3 


32.7 


33 3 


25.4 


29.6 


30.7 


36.5 


31.7 


26.0 


31.9 








20.7 


22.6 


22.7 


27.5 


19.0 


27.0 


24.0 


17.3 


16.3 


22.1 








40.5 


36.1 


37.6 


42.0 


46.9 


37.7 


33.6 


47.5 


52.1 


40.7 









Tabto B.2t{GB)—Continu«d 



ERIC 



Response percentaoe by academic field 



Source 



Comp Lit Hist 
(f>-415) (/ta210) (n-263) 



Soc Psych 
(n«l4l) (0-160) 



Bio 
(0-215) 



Math 
(n-304) 



Rne Arts 
(0-205) 



Lang Total 
(o-172)(NL2105) 



X2 



df 



inetructkHwi develofimeni center 
NA 

Noi helpHjl 
Moderately helpM 
Extremely helpful 

Audk>-vltu«l sefvic J center 
NA 

Not helpful 
Moderately he^ 
Extremely helpful 

Computer center 
NA 

Not helpful 
Moderately he^ 
Extremely helpful 

Student aaelatancc or 
tutoring center 
NA 

Not helpful 
Moderately helpful 
Extremely helpful 

Teit-eoodng service 
NA 

Not helpful 
Moderately he^l 
Extremely helpful 

ramHymembefi 
NA 

Not helpful 
Moderately helpful 
Extremely helpM 



36.5 


36.9 


31.2 


40.6 


45.6 


43.9 


42.5 


31.2 


39.8 


39.3 


44.6 


5C.0 


53,6 


44.9 


40.1 


42.9 


44.6 


46.7 


44,1 


46.1 


10.8 


9.2 


10,4 


6.7 


10.2 


9.9 


6.5 


13.1 


6,1 


10.0 


6.0 


3.9 


4.6 


5,6 


4.0 


3.3 


4.4 


7.0 


6.1 


5.6 


6.1 


6.3 


5.1 


7.1 


5.6 


7.5 


10.6 


1.5 


4.1 


6.2 


59.0 


61.1 


49.6 


47.1 


45.6 


50,7 


67.2 


44.6 


46.7 


54.0 


20.9 


17.6 


20,7 


22.9 


26.1 


s:s.4 


15.9 


20.3 


25.4 


21.2 


14.0 


14.9 


24.6 


22.9 


22.6 


16.4 


6.1 


33.7 


23.7 


16.6 


7.9 


5.3 


11.0 


10.1 


9.6 


5.2 


4.0 


6.4 


13.7 


6.0 


56.4 


62.6 


71 3 


61.2 


55.1 


60.6 


50.3 


75,4 


61.9 


63 4 


16.3 


6.6 


13.4 


12.9 


23.6 


21.2 


26.9 


11.6 


19.0 


17.9 


15.3 


5,3 


4 3 


15,6 


11.8 


12.7 


16.6 


4.4 


5.4 


10.6 



96 


4.9 


10.7 


16.2 


16.3 


11.7 


9.1 


13.0 


15.5 


112 


39.2 


66.9 


62.1 


56.1 


53.4 


57 5 


41 6 


66.0 


51.6 


53.4 


25.4 


17 5 


13 6 


16.4 


16.0 


19.2 


263 


14.5 


19.6 


20.0 


25.9 


6.7 


13.4 


7.4 


12.4 


11.7 


22.9 


6.5 


13.1 


15.4 



26.1 


20 0 


26.9 


33.1 


36 3 


26.2 


30.5 


22.9 


39.9 


28.6 


56.4 


72 2 


59 3 


51.5 


42.6 


52.6 


55.3 


64.2 


46.6 


56.4 


10.6 


4 4 


e.7 


96 


10.0 


11.3 


9 5 


6.0 


5.4 


6.9 


6.7 


3.4 


5 1 


5.9 


8.9 


6.0 


4.7 


5.0 


6.0 


5.9 



34.01 16 



120.47 16 



149.77 16 



.06 



.00 



.00 



6.4 


6 3 


110 


3.6 


6,7 


7.0 


6 7 


3 4 


6.2 


6.6 


55.1 


59.4 


592 


64.3 


63.3 


66.7 


71.5 


64.0 


57.6 


62.0 


19.0 


16.4 


14 5 


15 7 


13,3 


15.0 


144 


13.6 


14.7 


15 5 


19.5 


17.9 


15 3 


16.4 


16,7 


11.3 


7.4 


16,7 


19.4 


15.7 



149.72 10 



62.54 16 



CO. 16 16 



.00 



.00 



.00 



25G 
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Table E.21(QE)— Coflf//t4i9d 



Response parcentaoe by academic field 





Comp 


Lit 


Hist 


oOC 


Psych 


Blo 


Math 


Rnt Arts 


Lang 


Total 








Source 


(0-415) 


(O-210) 


(0*263) 


(0-141) 


(O-160) 


(0-215) 


(O-304) 


(O-205) 


(/>-172)(W-2l05) X2 


df 


P 


DIsdpinaryor 




























pfotessior\al association 
































1 A 


4. J 


2.9 


C 4 

0. 1 


A t 

4.7. 


9.7 


A 4 

0.1 


5.3 


5.1 


57.22 


4 A 

16 


.00 


Noi neipiui 


40,4 


49.9 


AA^ 

44. 1 


J4.0 


AC e 
49.9 


49.3 


42,3 


49.2 


1^ 1 


44.9 








Mooefaieiy neY)fui 


2J.J 


01 4 

2 J. 1 


25.2 


19. D 


23.0 


OO 4 

32. 1 


25.2 


21 .3 


21.8 


24.1 








cxirenieiy netpfui 






26.4 


AO A 

42.0 


26,4 


17.9 


26,6 


23,4 


38.8 


26.3 








Booksorartlcleeon 




























insinjctionai ueston 




























NA 


10 


0.0 


2.0 


0.7 


2.2 


1,4 


1.7 


1,5 


0.6 


1.3 


113.29 


16 


.00 


NOI neff>iiM 


26.6 


41 .1 


49.6 


27.9 


27.2 


44.1 


39.6 


32.2 


A 

i9.4 


34.7 








Mooefale^ neipfui 


29,7 


24.9 


25.2 


27.1 


23.3 


22.1 


34.1 


26.7 


30,6 


27.8 








c>nrerT)ely hetpful 


42.5 


34.0 


23.2 


44.3 


47.2 


32.4 


24.4 


37.6 


49.4 


36.3 








Course eviluatlona 




























from students 




























IMA 


4 O 

1.C 


0.0 


0.6 


0.7 


1.1 


0.9 


0.7 


2.5 


0,0 


0.9 


28,91 


16 


.22 


Not neiplUI 


04 C 


0 4 0 

21 .9 


2J.9 


14.3 


16.5 


25.4 


19,6 


22.3 


23.5 


21.5 








Moderately neipfui 


30.7 


31.9 


26.3 


36.4 


25.3 


31.0 


33,9 


30.2 


35.3 


31,0 








uXirsmviy neipfUi 


46. 0 


JA o 

40. £ 


AA n 
49.0 


48.6 


55.1 


42.7 


45.6 


45.0 


41.2 


46.6 








Servk*^ of n consoflium 




























of Institutions 




























NA 


30.4 


29.0 


29.2 


35.5 


34.7 


37.1 


29.6 


27.2 


32.1 


31.3 


33.10 


16 


.10 


Not helpful 


45.7 


49.3 


51.2 


39.9 


42.0 


44.1 


46.4 


48.7 


41.2 


45.9 








Moderately helpful 


14.8 


1 ;.c 


15.2 


10.1 


17.0 


10.6 


16.9 


16.9 


15.2 


14.6 








Extremely helpful 


9.0 


7.7 


4.4 


14.5 


6.3 


6.0 


6.6 


7.2 


11.5 


6.1 
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Table E.21(P) 

US9M Soijrt0s of TBMcNno Assistance (by Acmf0mic FMd} 



Responses by academtc field 



Source 


Ed Psycli 
(0-46) 


Nurs 
(0-68) 


Bus 

(0-91) 


Total 
(NL207) 


X2 


df 


P 


Dlsdplnafyor 
professional association 
NA 

l^hefpfuf 
Moderatety he^ 
Extremely helpful 


2.1 
33,3 
25 0 
39.6 


3.0 
21.2 
37.9 
37.9 


5.6 
37.1 
27.0 
30.3 


3.9 
31.0 
30.0 
35.0 


7.41 


6 


,28 


Books or articles 

on mstnjcttonal design 
NA 

Not helpful 
Moderately helpful 
Extremely helpful 


0.0 
20.8 
14.6 
64.6 


1.5 
15.2 
22.7 
60.6 


4.4 

25.6 
24.4 
45.6 


2.5 
21.1 
21.6 
54.9 


8.94 


6 


.18 


Course evaluations 
from students 
NA 

Not helpful 
Moderately helpftil 
Extremely helpful 


0.0 
6.3 
35.4 
58.3 


0.0 
9.0 
20.9 
70.1 


1.1 
14.4 
25.6 
58.9 


0.5 
10.7 
26.3 
62.4 


6.75 


6 


.34 


Servlcei of a consortium 
of InstHutlone 
NA 

Not helpful 
Moderately helpful 
Extremely helpful 


41.7 
35 4 
12.5 
10 4 


39.4 
30.3 
15.2 
15.2 


30.7 
36.6 
14.6 
15.9 


36.1 
35.1 
14.4 
14,4 


2.92 


6 


.82 
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TaM E.22-QE 

Steps r»cxilty Conskhr in Course Planning (t>y Aaidemic Field) 



1 



Step 



Percem rMponM« by academic field 



Comp Lit Hisi Soc Psych B«o Math RnaArtt Lang Total 
(0-415) (0-210) (0-263) (0-141) (/>rieO) (n-2l5) (O-304) (O-205) (n-172)(A^i2105) 



df 



1 94Mict coMTit content 

NoltypiCilolme 8.5 3.3 5.8 1.4 5.0 0.9 7.8 1 5 11.7 5.6 64.24 16 .00 

Neutral 12.0 II.O 11.2 12.2 7.3 8.1 13.6 5.0 9.9 10.2 

Vefy typical Ol me 79.5 65.6 63.1 68.3 67.7 93.0 78.7 93.5 76.4 64.3 

I mMk about student needa, 
pcepantlon and charactefletica 

Not typlCltfOfme 2.4 12.0 10.3 lO.I 12.4 9.4 3.0 9.9 12.4 6.1 96.68 16 .00 

Neutral 17.2 26.8 34.5 32.4 29 2 24.9 19.3 23.2 22.4 24.4 

Veiy typical Ol me 60.3 81.2 55.2 57.6 58.4 65.7 77.7 87.0 65.3 67.5 

I select oblectlvff based on 
external standards 

Not typical 0( me 34.1 47.8 45.6 43.2 48.4 42.4 22.6 43.1 33.9 38.6 100.26 16 .00 

Neutral 30 2 26 8 29.9 29.5 28.5 33.3 25.9 26 2 23 4 28 6 

Very typical of me 35.6 23.6 24.5 27.3 25.1 24.3 61.5 26.7 42.7 32.7 

I dr»N primartly on my own 
badtgtound and experience 

Not typical ol me 14 0 9 6 11 2 12.9 15.0 13 2 21.3 15.3 10.0 14.0 36.21 16 .00 

Neutral 26.9 18.6 19.3 21.8 21.7 25.5 26 7 24.8 26.5 23.9 

Very typical 04 me 59.1 71.6 69.5 65.5 63.3 61.3 52.0 60.1 63.5 62.1 

I select textt)0oks, other resources 

Not typical 0< me 16.1 19.6 13 5 6 6 16. 1 10 8 31 9 13.2 14.0 17 3 94.18 16 .00 

Neutral 25 7 23.0 26 2 22.3 28 3 21.7 24 6 23 5 12.2 23 8 

Very typical Of me 56.2 57.4 56.3 69.1 55.6 67.5 43.5 63.2 73 8 56.6 

I base my choice ol activities on whiil 
I believe promotes learning 

Not typical ol me 4.6 15.3 15.1 9.4 14 4 15.6 16 4 11.9 4.7 12 0 62.34 16 .00 

Neutral 16.3 22.5 26 6 24.5 20.6 26.4 22.4 22.3 17 1 21 9 

Very typical Ol me 79.0 62 2 56.4 66.2 65.0 56.0 59.2 6S.6 76.2 66.1 



Table E.22{GE)^Continued 



Response percentage by academic Held 



Step 



Comp Lit Soc Psych Bio Math RneArls Lang Total 

(0-415) (O.210) (0.263) jruUI) (/>, 180) (0.215) (O.304) (O-205) (a-172)(W.2105) 



X2 



df 



I examine student evaluations 
from previous ooumes 

f^ typical of me 

Neutral 

Veiy typical of me 

I exaifSne exenHnaHons from 
prevtoua oouoMS 

Not typical of me 

Neutral 

Very typical of me 



28.7 

29.4 
41.8 



30.8 

27.9 
41.3 



31.7 
26.4 
39.9 



29.8 
30.3 
39.9 



33.5 
32.7 
33.9 



32.2 
28.7 
41.1 



27.5 
23.9 
46.6 



26.4 
24.3 
49 3 



27.8 
21.1 
51.1 



29.4 
25.0 
45.6 



338 
28.6 
37.8 



26.3 
30.7 
41.0 



35.4 
27.6 
38.8 



28.2 
21.3 
52.5 



38.6 
27.7 
35.6 



27.5 
28.0 
44.5 



28.1 
24.0 
40.0 



28.1 
22.2 
49.7 



31.7 
27.7 
40.6 



29 0 
26.4 
44 6 



29.36 



19.61 



16 



.02 



16 0.23 
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Table E.22(P) 

Steps Faculty Consider in Course Planning (by Academtc Fiekl) 



Step 



RespooM percomaoa by academic field 



Ed Psych Nurs Bus Total 
(0-46) (n-68) (n.91) (A/Li207) 



df 



I select course conlem 

Not typical ol me 4.3 1.5 5.5 3.9 1.66 4 .76 

Neutral 6.5 6.1 77 6.9 

Veiy typical of me 89.1 92.4 66.6 6d.2 

I mdk about student rteeds, preparation 
and characteMca 

Not typlcaiotme 4.3 3.0 4.4 3.9 0.70 4 .95 

Neutral 15.2 15.2 16.7 16.7 

Very typical of me 80.4 61 .8 76.9 79.3 

I select objectives based on external standards 

Not typical o( me 17.0 4.5 18.7 13.7 9.02 4 .06 

Neutral 25.5 24.2 29.7 27.0 

Very typical of me 57.4 71.2 51.6 59.3 

I dr»v primaftly on my own 

bacHground and experience 

Not typical Ol me 21.3 22.7 14.3 16.6 19.15 4 .00 

Neutral 23.4 47.0 22.0 30.4 

Very typical of me 55.3 30.3 63.7 51.0 

I select lextbooks. othor resources 

Not typlcalotme 14.9 6.0 15.4 12.2 5.86 4 .21 

Neutral 31 9 22.4 25.3 25.9 

Very typical of me 53.2 71.6 59.3 62.0 

I base my choice of activities on what 
I beHeve promotes teaming 

Not typical of me 4.3 10.6 4.4 6.4 5.16 4 .27 

Neutral 10.9 15.2 20.9 16.7 

Very typical of me 84.6 74.2 74.7 76.6 
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Table B.22{P)— Continued 



Step 



Response percentage by academic field 



Ed Psych Nurt Bus Total 
( 0-48) (n-66) (n-91 ) (NL207) 



df 



I examine student evaluations 
from prevloue courses 

Not typical of me 

Neutral 

Vefy typical of me 

I examine examlnallons 
from prevloua courses 

Not typical of me 

Neutral 

Very typical of me 



21.3 
255 
53.2 



27.7 
234 
48.9 



12.1 
19.7 
68.2 



15.2 
22.7 
62.1 



28.6 
28.6 
42.9 



28.4 
25.3 
48.4 



21.6 
25.0 
53.4 



23.0 
24.0 
52.9 



10.61 



4.33 



.03 



.36 
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Tab(9E.23<QE) 

»Coar9§ Pkuming Sf9^M I rak9 Flr9r(by AcMtfeftHc Field) 



Response percentao^ by academic fitM 



Como Lit Hi« Soc Psych B^o Math Roe Arts Lang Total 
RrstStep (0.377) (r>-234) (r>-l26) (r>-l63) (r>-197) {r^27b) (/H193) (fVIBO) (/W1908*) df p 



1 select course Oor))em 31.6 45.9 59.0 45.2 61.3 61.4 38.9 53.9 38.1 <»6.7 ^^7.89 56 .00 
I think abou student needs. 

pfef>aratk>n.todchamctehstics 22.0 13.3 6.4 12.7 iO.a ii.2 22.u 13.5 11.9 14.9 
I select oblecHvee based on 

external standards 8.0 2.8 1.7 4.8 0,0 3.6 11.3 2.6 7.5 5.2 
I draw pdmaKly on my oiwn 

bacimround and experience ^5.4 23.2 22.6 22 2 14.7 12.7 11.3 13.5 15.0 'i6.3 
I sdted textbooM, 

other resoorceo 4.5 4.4 5.1 8.7 5.5 5.1 5.5 6.3 13.1 6.2 
I txue my choice o( actMtles on 

what Ibeleve promotes learninc 17.0 9.4 4.7 5.6 7.4 4.1 7.6 6.2 14.4 9.2 
I examine student evaluattons 

Irom previous coursM 0.8 0.0 0.0 0.8 0.6 l.O 1 1 6 0.0 0.7 
I examine examinations from 

provious courses 0.8 i.i 0 4 o.O 0 0 iO i.5 OS 0.0 0.7 



100.1 100.1 99.9 100 99 0 100.1 100.: 100 1 100 



* A/ .1 906 due to llstwise deletion. 
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Tabto E.23(P) 

•Coi/rw PtaMtg St^ I Take Fi/sf (by A;(td0f\)ic RekS) 



Response percentaoe by academic fle!d 

Ed Psych Nurs Bus Total 

RrrtStep (f>.4a) (r)-57) (o-8l) (WwidO) df p 

t select course content 2\a 47.4 38.3 37.2 17.49 1 2 .13 
I think about student needs. 

preparation, ana characterittJce 26.2 19.3 18.5 20.6 
I select ob|ectlves based on 

external standards 19.0 19.3 11.1 15.6 
t dtaw pftmartty on my own 

background and experience ii .9 0.0 16.0 lO.O 
I select textbooks, 

other resources ii .9 5.3 7.4 7.8 
I base my choice ol arttvtties on 

what I beleve pron)oies learning 7.1 7.0 6.2 6.7 
t examine student evaiuaiions 

from previous courses 2.4 1 8 2.5 2.2 
t examine examlnationa from 

previous courses 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 



99.9 IOC 1 100 100.1 



' A^160 due to Kstwise deletion. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Tabl« E.24(QE) 

W9y9 0/ Communicatlno Qoais to Stu ' y Academic Flekf) 



RespoRM p0fMntig« by acadtrntc fleU 



Method 



Conv LH Hist Soc Psych Bio Math FInoArtf Lang Total 
(n-4',15) (0-210) (r>-263) {nm^4^) (f>.i80) (0-215) (0-304) (n-205) (n-172) (M-2105) 



df 



Daacflba In syNabut-dataiM 

SaldomMyon 12 2 19.7 17.8 15.9 11.0 25.9 24.0 

Nautrsl 20.2 17.3 20.5 21.7 21. 8 20.0 25.0 

Rtly on heavily 87.8 63.0 81.8 82.3 88.5 54,1 51.0 

Strata dudng ftnl ciau 

SaktomrHyon 9.0 lO.I 9.7 8.0 8.5 13.8 21.4 

H9{Af^ 14.4 14.9 14 0 23.2 12.5 23.3 22.7 

nalyonhaivtly 78.5 75.0 78.4 88.8 79.0 93.1 55.9 

Strasa pariodlcalty 

Saldomralyon 3.9 7.7 12.4 9.4 13.8 13.1 11.0 

Naulral 14.5 22.1 21.3 20.3 23.9 27.2 23.3 

Rely on heavily 81.8 70.2 66.3 70,3 62.5 59.7 65.7 

Allow students to infer 
fromas*!^imenta 

Seldomrelyon 13. 1 8.7 18.3 13.8 15.3 23.9 19.7 

Neutral 19.8 18.8 24.1 21.7 21.8 28.3 23.7 

Rely on heavily 67.1 72.6 57.6 64.5 83.1 49.8 56.7 

ExplicHly discuss goaH> in 
assignments 

Seldomrelyon 4.9 13.4 18.2 8.7 13.8 21.5 15.8 

Neutral 14.0 19. S 23.3 23.2 21.0 23.9 25.2 

Relyonheavily 81. 1 67.0 58.5 68.1 85.3 54.8 59.1 



18.8 
17.8 
85.3 



9.8 
13.2 
77.0 



8.9 
22.7 
88.5 



12.8 
17.7 
69.5 



10.3 
21.1 
68.6 



18.2 
19.2 
64.7 



14,3 
18.7 
89.0 



11.3 
15.5 
73.2 



9.1 
20.1 
70.7 



13.9 
19.3 
66.9 



17.7 
20.5 
81.7 



11.9 
17.0 
71.2 



9.8 
20.7 
69.7 



15.2 
21.8 
63.2 



12.9 
20.7 
68.4 



41.94 



71.32 



54.11 



49.88 



79.68 



18 



18 



18 



18 



18 



.00 



.00 



.00 



.00 



.00 



Table B2h{P) 

Ways of Communicating Goals to Students (by Academic Reki) 



2W1 7/23/90 



Response percentaoe by academic field 



Method 



Ed Psych Nurs 
(^46) (^68) 



Bus Total 

(^91) {tU207) 



df 



Deacfibf in syHabua-detailed 

Seldomrelyon 8.3 3.0 8.6 5.3 3.14 

Neutral 14.6 13.4 20.9 17.0 

Relyonheavily 79.2 83.6 72.5 77.7 

Strasa duffng flrai clasa 

Seldomrelyon 10.4 8.0 5.5 8.8 1.90 

Neutral 22.9 19.4 187 19.9 

Relyonheavily 88.7 74.8 75.8 73.3 

Stress periodlcaNy 

Seldomrelyon 10.4 8.0 12.1 9.7 2.44 

Neutral I8.8 14.9 18. 7 17.5 

Relyonheavily 70.8 79.1 69.2 72.8 

ANow students to inter from 
assignments 

Seldomrelyon 29.2 15.2 15.8 18. 8 5.49 

Neutral I6.8 27.3 21.1 22.5 

Rev on heavily 52.1 57.8 63.3 58.9 

ExpNcmydtoisa goals 
assignments 

Seldorrnely on 4.2 8.0 12.1 8.3 7.58 

Neutral 10.4 14 9 22.0 17.0 

Relyonheavily 85.4 79.1 85.9 74.8 



.54 



.75 



.60 



.24 



.11 



23A2 7ne«0 



Tibl«E.25(QE) 

Pr9f9rr9d Method of Ajr$nQino CcvfS0 Centum (by Acadmric FlBld} 



Reaponat p«rcemaott tyy academtc UM 



Prtftrr^d Arrangimm 



Comp Lit HW Soc Ptych »o Matii RntMs Lang Total 
(0.415) ((1-210) ((1-263) ((1-141) ((1-180) ((1-215) ((1-304) ((1-205) ((^172)(W-2105) 



Way ft a tto r ia h i pa ooom in rtal woftrf 
(Stnjcteifaily U4Md) 

NollCf myOOWM 43.5 32.4 9.2 27.3 30.6 14.3 33.2 16.9 

NtUial 22.5 19.0 18.1 30.9 28.9 23.3 26.6 19.4 

ViiymilChikf myoounw 34.0 48.6 72.7 41.7 40.6 62.4 40.1 83.7 

Way amOanla ui« N in aoGial, pt raona), 

Ofcartaraatting 

(KnowMga utilzatlon) 

N0ti(f myoouna '^3 3 57.7 58.2 30.4 33.9 62.4 42.8 58.1 

Natural 29.1 24.0 25.7 26.8 31.7 21.0 30.9 24.1 

Vary much IkainyoourM 37.6 18.3 16.1 42.8 34.4 18.7 26.3 17.7 

Way ma)or oonoapia and ratailonthlpa ara organized 
(Concapl baaad) 

NolftamyCOurM 11 0 23.3 16.9 4.3 8.4 3.8 6.3 18.1 

HmAfU 23.3 21.0 19.6 10.8 14.0 8.5 10.0 16.2 

Vary much Ika my OOUraa 65.7 55.7 63.5 84.9 77.7 87.7 63.2 65.7 

Way I Know amdanta laam 
(Laaming baaad) 

NotlcamyCOUrM 4.9 24.4 37.2 19.6 18.4 23.8 8.6 23.8 

t^ral 17.0 28.7 28.7 31.9 33.0 32.9 21.5 29.2 

Vary much Ika my couraa 78.1 46.9 34.1 48.6 48.6 43.3 70.0 47.0 

So thai aludanta ptraf>ara dlractty for caream 
(Vocallonai) 

NotMmycOUrsa 49.6 78.0 69.2 58.0 59.2 70.1 34.9 77.8 

Nautral 31.6 16.3 21.9 30.4 27.9 It). 6 34.5 15.8 

Vary much Ika my couna 18.7 5.7 8.8 ii.6 12.6 14.2 30.8 8.4 

Way KnowMga hai baar^ craatad In my flald 
(Knowtadga craatlon) 

NolMcamycouru 49.5 43.1 28.8 25.4 27.4 29.9 32.7 42.9 

Neutral 21.7 24.9 31.9 35.5 29.1 33.6 31.4 29.6 

Vary much Ika my ooursa 28.8 32.1 39.2 39.1 43.6 36.5 36.0 27.6 

To halp studams clarify values and oomnntnoants 
(Vakia baaad) 

Not Ka my ooursa 41.7 21.9 27.6 27.5 36.9 56.1 82.8 52.0 

Nautral 27.3 22.4 26.6 30.4 28.5 23.8 13.2 20.8 

Vary much Kka my coursa 31.0 55.7 45.6 42.0 34.6 18.1 4.0 27.2 



49.1 29.3 216.2 16 .00 
18.9 22.6 
32.0 47.6 



38.2 45.8 146.52 16 .00 
22.9 26.7 
38.8 27.5 



23.1 12.6 149.94 16 .00 
21.9 16.8 
55.0 70 6 



8.8 17.6 262.65 16 .00 

13.5 25.1 

77.6 57.3 



56.5 59.5 195.26 16 .00 
23.8 25.1 

19.6 15.4 



64.3 38.9 116.43 16 .00 
20.2 28.1 
15.5 33.0 



66.1 47.2 367.17 16 .00 
22.0 23.6 
11.9 29.2 



Tabia E.25(P) 

Pr$f$n0d M0thod of Arranoing Couru Comari (by Academic Fiaki) 



Response percentage by academic tieki 



Prafarrad Airangamanl 



Ed Psych 
(n-46) 



Nurs 
(n-68) 



Bus 

(r^91) 



Total 
(Ai-207) 



ERLC 



Way falaaon a Npa ocour in real wortd 
(Sinictuayiy baaad) 

Not ica my oourM 

Neutral 

vary much Ika my oouraa 

Way atudania Mil use It in social, personal or career setting 
(Knowledge utilzatton) 

Not Ice my course 

Neutral 

Very much Ike my course 

Way ma|or ooncepta and ralatknishlpa ara organized 
(CciKept baaed) 

Not Ice my course 

Neutral 

very much Ike my course 

Way I know students leam 
(Laaming baaed) 

Not Ice my course 

Neutral 

Very much Ike my course 

So that students prepare directly tor carseni 
(Vocational) 

Not Im my course 

Neutral 

Vary much Ike my course 

Way knowMge haa been created in my fleu 
(Knowtadpe creation) 

Not Ike my course 

Neutral 

Very much i(e my course 

To he0 atudenta dailfy values and comniftmems 
(Vakie baaed) 

Not i(e my course 

Neutral 

Very much Ike my oouraa 



26.7 
31.1 
42.2 



13.0 
23.9 
63.0 



13.0 
10.9 
76.1 



8.7 
34.8 
56.5 



15.2 
26.3 
56.5 



45.7 
32.6 
21.7 



34.6 
28.3 

37.0 



30.3 
24.3 
45.5 



10.6 
27.3 
62.1 



0.0 
9.0 
91.0 



6.1 
19.7 
74.2 



6.0 
13.4 
80.6 



46.3 

23.9 
29.9 



32.8 
26.9 
40.3 



31.1 
34.4 
34.4 



16.7 
21.1 
62.2 



14.4 

23.3 
62.2 



21.1 
30.0 
48.9 



20.0 
23.3 
56.7 



41.1 
322 
28.7 



37.6 
21.1 
41.1 



29.9 
30.3 
39.8 



13.9 
23.8 
62.4 



9.4 
1S.8 
74.9 



13.4 

27.7 
58.9 



14.3 
21.2 
84.5 



43 8 

29.6 
26.6 



35.5 
24 6 
39.9 



2.77 4 .80 



1.65 4 .80 



19.64 4 .00 



14.17 4 .OlSlg 



12.51 4 .01 



2.04 4 .73 



1.24 4 .67 



2fi2 



TabltE.26(QE) 

Pr0f$fr9d Patterns of Armnging Corttftf (by AcKhffdc Field) 



Responst percdntagt by acadtmk: Raid 



Prelarmd Pattam 



Comp Ut m Soc Psych Bio Mam Flna Arta Lang Total 
(0-377) (n-i190) (0-231) (n-130) (0-187) (o-lW) (0-286) />-193) (0-1G4) (M.1d27) 



Way ra(alk>nth)pa occur 
In raalwortd 

(Structum^^ 4.8 23.2 48.8 3.8 7.8 21.1 3.5 33.2 4.5 18,7 821.9 
Way Kudanit m usa it in sodal. 

panonal or caraar sotting ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(KnowJadoautiliiation) 10.3 2.8 1.7 13.1 10.2 I.O 4.2 4.1 14.9 8,8 

Way mator oonoapts and 
raUrHonsMpa araorgantzad 
(Concept baaad) 

Way i Know studants learn 
(Learning based) 

So that students prepare 
directly tor careers 
(Vocational) 

Wayknowtedgehas 
been created in my Held 
(Knowledge creation) 



29.4 33.7 25,5 50,8 58.7 59.3 55.9 35.8 23.4 40.5 

40.8 12.1 3.5 12.3 7.8 10.1 23.8 14.5 51.9 21.2 

3.2 0.0 0.4 0.0 0.0 1.0 8.0 2.1 2.8 2.4 

5.3 5.3 10.0 9,2 7.8 4.5 4.5 6.2 2.8 8.0 



To help students ciartfy values 

and oonYTiitments _ _ ^ . 

(Value based) 6.4 23,2 12. 1 10.8 7.8 3.0 0.0 4.1 0.0 7.1 



df 



48 .00 



Too 100.1 100 100 100.1 100 99,9 100 99.9 99 9 



* N-1927 due to listwise deletion 



20AZ 7/23/90 
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Table E.26(P) 

Preferred Pattema of Arranging Content (by Academic Field) 



Preferred Pattern 



Response percentage by academic field 

Ed Psych Nurs Bus Total* 
(0-39) (0-62) (0-87) (NL182) 



df 



Way relationshlpa occur m real world 

(Structural baaad) 2.6 

Way students will use it in social, 
personal or career setting 

(Knowledge utINzation) 12.8 

Way rT)a)or concept and 

relationshlpa are organized 

(Concept based) 51.3 

Way I know students learn 

(Learning based) 7.7 

So that students preparo directly for careers 

(Vocational) ^.8 

Way knowledge has been created in my fieU 

(Knowledge creation) 2.6 

To help students clarify values 
and commrtmems 

(Value based) 10.3 

looT 



4.9 

25.9 

30.9 
8.8 

18.5 
3,7 

74 

100 99.9 



4.8 

17.7 

48.8 
6.5 

19.4 
0.0 

4.8 



4.4 

20 3 

40.7 

7.7 
17.6 
2.2 

7.1 

*Too 



10.57 



12 



.57 



182 due to listwise deletion. 



ERIC 



263 



20A2 7/23/90 



ResponM petcentag^ (LiKt what I do) 



Mflhod 


Comp Lit Hist 
(n»4i5) (n»210) (r^2$3) 


Soc 
(n.^141) 


Psych 
(A-180) 


Blo 
(n»215) 


if 


Fine Arts 
(n»205) 


Lar>g Total 
(r».l72) (/^2105) 




at 


P 


Pravkte txlrt hdto ^Mtk>nt 
Neutral 

Vary much IkawfMMI do 


18.7 
20.6 
62.6 


32.7 
25.0 
42.3 


28.7 
24.9 
46.4 


27.7 
27.0 
45.3 


31.5 
23.8 
44.9 


27.1 
25.7 
47.2 


17.2 
20.9 
61.9 


37.9 
24.1 
37.9 


15.8 
26.9 
57.3 


24.9 

23.7 
51.4 


85.67 


16 


.00 


DmuMa aln ir a to 
riQVKM DifVCIUfV 

Clarify matanai 
Noilkawhalldo 
Neutral 

Very much Nkewttall do 


5.1 
12.9 
82.0 


5.6 
14.9 

79.3 


3.8 
12.3 
83.9 


2.9 
152 
81.9 


2.8 
12.9 
84.3 


1.9 
18.4 

79.7 


2.7 
13.3 
84.1 


5.9 
15.3 
78.7 


1.8 
7.1 
iJM 


3 6 
13.6 
82.6 


25.05 


16 


.07 


Rr)d ways to motivate students 
Nctlike whalldo 
Neutral 

Very much ikewhat 1 do 


1.9 
13.3 
84./ 


2.9 
13.4 
83.7 


1.5 
19.2 
79.3 


1.4 
15.1 
83.5 


1.7 
13.5 
84.8 


2 8 

17.6 
79.4 


5.3 
26.2 
68.5 


2.5 
15.2 
82.4 


1 .8 
12.9 
85.3 


2.5 
16.7 
60.8 


44.60 


16 


.00 


Show enthusiasm for subiect 
NotNke whalldo 
Neutral 

Very much Mce what 1 do 


0.5 
2.7 
96.9 


0.0 
0.5 
99.5 


0.6 
2M 
96.9 


0.0 
2.2 
97.8 


0.6 
0.6 
98.9 


0.5 
4.2 
95.3 


0.7 
5.3 
94.0 


0.0 
2.0 
98.0 


0.0 
0.0 
100.0 


0.4 
2.4 
97.2 


26.71 


16 


.03 


Show personal concern 
for students 

NotlKewhaildo 

Neutral 

Very much Nkewhat 1 do 


0.7 
4.4 
94.9 


0.0 
7.2 
92.8 


1.9 
7.7 
90.4 


2.2 
7.2 
90.6 


0.0 
9.6 
90.4 


2.3 
6.5 
91.1 


1.7 
7.3 
91.0 


0.0 
6.4 

93.6 


0.0 
2.3 
97.7 


1.0 
6 4 
92.6 


2e.46 


16 


.02 


Provide role model for students 
NotKKewhalldo 
Neutral 

Very much M<e what 1 do 


5.4 

11.5 
83.2 


5.8 
12.1 
82.0 


6.6 
lb 6 
75.9 


2.2 
11.5 
863 


3.4 

10.7 
85.9 


7.0 
18.1 
74.9 


7.6 
14.6 
77.8 


2.5 
13.2 
04.3 


4.1 
7.1 
88.8 


5,5 
12.9 
61.5 


33.60 


16 


.01 (sig) 



25A1 7/23/90 



Table E.27(P) 

Ways of Assisting and Monitoring SM^ Learning (by Academic Fiaki) 



ResporYse percentage (Like what I do) 



Method 


Ed Psych 
(r»-46) 


Nurs 
(r>.66) 


Bus 


Total 




df 




Provide extra help sessions 
NoticewMldo 
NeUml 

Very much 1(6 what 1 do 


43.6 
14.6 
41.7 


6.0 
17.9 
76.0 


30.6 
33.0 
36.3 


25.7 
23.6 

50.-3 


36.14 


4 


.00 


Provide sttucture to dartfy material 
Nolicevvhitldo 
Neutral 

Very much 1(6 what 1 do 


2.1 
10.4 
67.5 


0.0 
7.5 
92.5 


2.2 
18.7 
79.1 


1.5 
13.1 
85.4 


6.34 


4 


.17 


Find waye to motivate students 
NolftewMldo 
Neutml 

Very much M what 1 do 


0.0 
14.6 
85.4 


1.5 
10 4 
66.1 


1.1 
13.2 
85.7 


1.0 
12.6 
86.4 


1.21 


4 


.89 


Show enthualasm tor subject 
NotitewtiMldo 
Neutral 

Very much 1(6 what 1 do 


0.0 
6.3 
93.8 


0 0 
0.0 
100 


0.0 
1.1 
98.9 


0.0 
1.9 
98.1 


6.35 


2 


.04 


Show personal concern for students 
Not M what 1 do 
Neutral 

Very much M what ido 


0.0 
0 0 
100 


0.0 
0.0 
100 


0.0 
4.4 
95.6 


0.0 
1.9 
96.1 


5.10 


2 


.08 


Provide role model lor students 
NotMwtiMldo 
Neutral 


0.0 
0.0 


0.0 
1.5 


1.1 
6.6 


0.5 
3.4 


6.60 


4 


.16 



Very nruoh 1(6 What t do too 96. S 92.3 96.1 



ER?C 204 



Table E.28(GE) 

Us^ macMtOfM of Stud0fn i9afNnQ (by AMi ic Flaki) 



RaspoHM p*rcemao« icaddtnic fiatd 

Comp Lit Hist Soc Psych Bio Math Rn« Artt Lang lol^ 
Indlcalor (n-415) (n-2l0) (0-263) (0-141) (0-I8O) (0-215) (O-304) (O-205) (0-172) {f^2)05) df 



Examinf resuNs of 
c(uiuaa/exam8 

Monthly 

WMkly 

D^ly 

NA 

Watch student (acas 
Monthly 
Weakly 
Daly 
NA 

Observe discussions 
and partk^lpation 

Monthly 

Weekly 

D^ly 

NA 

Observe atter-^lass questtons 
Monthly 
Weekly 
Dally 
NA 

Observe frequency 
of student office visit 

Monthly 

Weekly 

DflMy 

NA 



42.0 


82.9 


71.8 


73.7 


70.9 


51.4 


37.1 


70.1 


14.7 


53.1 


478.66 


24 


.00 


38.7 


30.5 


24. 3 


21.9 


24.8 


43.4 


58.3 


28.0 


77.0 


38.3 








4.1 


4.3 


3.1 


2.9 


3.9 


4.2 


8.8 


1.0 


7.1 


4.2 








17.2 


2.4 


0.8 


1.0 


0.6 


0.9 


00 


2.9 


0.6 


4.3 








1.5 


1.9 


3.9 


0.0 


1.7 


2.8 


1.3 


5.4 


0.8 


2.2 


45.14 


24 


■oi(sig) 


8.0 


8.2 


8.5 


9.5 


10.1 


7.0 


7.3 


8.9 


1.8 


7.3 






88.5 


89.5 


82.6 


89.8 


85.5 


86.9 


89.8 


85.7 


95.3 


88.0 








2.0 


2.4 


5.0 


0.7 


2.8 


3.3 


1.7 


2.0 


2.3 


2.5 








0 Q 


u.o 


It A 

0.0 


0.0 


r .J 


1 

9. 1 


1 1 

1 .J 


J.U 


1 9 


J.J 


1 Or .» 1 


OA 


nn 
.uu 


18.5 


13.4 


30.6 


18.1 


22.5 


28.5 


10.2 


20.4 


7.8 


18.9 








77.4 


85.8 


61.2 


74 8 


67.4 


56.1 


80.2 


70.0 


89.5 


73.7 








1.2 


0.5 


2.3 


3.6 


2.8 


10.3 


e 3 


6.0 


1.8 


4.0 








18.4 


12.4 


16.9 


16.1 


24.2 


16.0 


15.6 


14.9 


18.0 


16.5 


45.89 


24 


.00 


24.7 


21 1 


27.2 


25.5 


23.0 


21.1 


22.9 


24.9 


17.4 


23.3 








45.7 


50.7 


36.6 


47.4 


39.3 


39.0 


47.2 


41.3 


40.7 


43.4 








13.2 


15.8 


19.3 


10.9 


13.5 


23.9 


14.3 


18.9 


24.0 


166 








19.8 


19.8 


24.1 


20.3 


28.8 


23.9 


12.3 


28.1 


21.8 


21.2 


89.39 


24 


.ou 


37.3 


36.2 


32.5 


35.5 


31.1 


29.7 


30.7 


27.1 


36.5 


33.2 








28.4 


24.2 


26.1 


232 


27.1 


26.3 


46.3 


21.1 


71.8 


28.4 








14.7 


19.8 


17.3 


21.0 


15.3 


20.1 


10.7 


23.6 


20.0 


17.3 
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Table E.28(QE)--Conr/m/ed 



Response percentaoe by academic fieU 



lndk»tor 



Comp Lit Hist Soc Psych 
(0-415) (0-21O) (n»263) (0-141) (0-I8O) 



Bio Math Bne Arts Lang Totjri 
(0-215) (O-304) (O-205) (0-172) (A/.2105) 



df 



Obeen^ clasa attendance 
Monthly 
Weekly 
DaMy 
NA 

Observe frequency of 
completing assignments 

Monthly 

Weekly 

DaMy 

NA 

Analyze student papers 
and themes 

Monthly 

Weekly 

DflMy 
NA 

Examine student course 
evaluations 

Monthly 

Weekly 

DaMy 

NA 

Analyze student journali 
Monthly 
Weekly 
DaMy 
NA 



3.9 


1.4 


4.3 


2.9 


6.1 


6.1 


5.0 


4.5 


1.2 


4.0 


12.9 


14.8 


15.2 


17.4 


20.1 


14.5 


9.9 


12.4 


5.3 


13.4 


81.7 


81.3 


77.8 


77.5 


70.4 


72.9 


81.5 


78.8 


90.8 


79.4 


1.5 


2.4 


2.7 


2.2 


3.4 


8.5 


3.6 


4.5 


2.9 


3.2 



4.2 


21.4 


32.4 


35.5 


33.0 


23.9 


13.3 


23.9 


5.9 


19.3 


38.3 


29.1 


31.2 


32.6 


30.2 


31.5 


30.8 


33.3 


28.8 


32.4 


58.3 


41.7 


19.4 


19.8 


18.2 


16.9 


38.5 


30.3 


59.4 


35.2 


1.2 


7.8 


17.0 


12.3 


20.7 


27.7 


19.8 


12.4 


5.9 


13.1 



4.9 


39.4 


62 8 


59.9 


58.4 


40.3 


14.0 


48.8 


14.0 


33.6 


59.7 


38.0 


17.7 


22.8 


12.9 


13.7 


15.9 


19.9 


33.9 


28.9 


35.4 


19.7 


9.4 


8.6 


7.3 


3.8 


4.7 


13.9 


146 


14.9 


0.0 


2.9 


10.2 


10.9 


21.3 


42.2 


65.4 


17.4 


37.4 


22.7 



82.2 


85.1 


88.6 


88.0 


87.8 


88.7 


84.7 


84 7 


78.4 


84.8 


3.7 


3.8 


3 6 


3.0 


2.8 


1.4 


1.7 


2.0 


4.2 


2.9 


8.6 


43 


2.4 


3.0 


4.0 


1.9 


3.0 


5.0 


4.8 


4.1 


7.6 


6.7 


7 5 


6.0 


5.8 


10.0 


10.7 


8.4 


12.6 


8.4 


40.2 


33.0 


15.3 


25.8 


28.4 


17.0 


14.0 


27.0 


18 7 


24.9 


11.3 


8.8 


3 2 


3.0 


2.2 


1.4 


0.7 


4.0 


1.8 


4 5 


5.1 


3.9 


1.2 


0.8 


2.2 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


1.2 


2.0 


43.4 


56.3 


80.3 


70.7 


89.1 


81.6 


85.3 


66.0 


80.4 


88.6 



52.75 



24 



.00 



399.73 



24 



.00 



1139.7 



24 



.00 



30.31 



248.81 



24 



24 



.17 



.00 
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Tabli E.2a(P) 

U$^l tndkmtoft oi SHxhM L0iming (by Academic FtBld) 



Re8pon$« porcenlaoo by academic fleU 





Ed PsyCh 


Nurs 


8U8 


Total 


X2 






Indlcalor 


(^46) 


(^68) 


(^91) 


{Nm207) 


df 


0 


Examint rtsulti of quiuea/exarm 
















Monlhty 


77.1 


43.9 


64.6 


61.0 


23.92 


6 


00 


WtfHty 


14.6 


53.0 


33.0 


35.1 








OaHy 


2.1 


0.0 


2.2 


1.5 








NA 


6.3 


3.0 


0.0 


2.4 








Watch atudam facat 
















Monlhty 


2.1 


4.5 


6.6 


4.9 


4.50 


6 


.61 


Waakry 


10.4 


16 4 


17.6 


15.5 








Daly 


65.4 


71. J 


75.6 


76.6 








NA 


2.1 


1.5 


0.0 


1.0 








Obearva dscusskHra and partldpatton 














Monthty 


6.3 


4.5 


1.1 


3.4 


9.11 


6 


.17 


Waakly 


31.3 


26.4 


16.7 


24.6 










62.5 


67.2 


76.0 


70.9 








NA 


0.0 


0.0 


2.2 


1.0 








Obsarva aftar-<lasa quasiiona 
















Monthly 


25.5 


20.0 


20.9 


Zi .7 


5.01 


6 


54 


Waakly 


19.1 


32.3 


20.9 


24.1 










36.2 


32.3 


44.0 


364 








NA 


19.1 


15.4 


14.3 


15. 








Obaarva frequency of studont 
















office visit 
















Monthly 


33.3 


19.7 


22.7 


24.0 


7.28 


6 


.30 


Weekly 


31.3 


37.9 


28.9 


32.4 








Dally 


16.8 


31.6 


26.9 


275 








NA 


16.7 


10.6 


20.0 


16.2 








CXMerve class attendance 
















Monthly 


12.5 


3.0 


5.5 


6.3 


12.93 


6 


.04 


Weakly 


10.4 


26.4 


16.5 


16.9 








Oayiy 


66.6 


64.2 


75.6 


70.4 








NA 


8.3 


4.5 


2.2 


4.4 









Table E.26(P)— Confjnuad 



Response percantage by academic fleU 



Ed Psych 


Kkira 


Bus 


Tot^ 








tndtealor 


(^48) 


(^68) 


('H91) 


(A;Li207) 


df 


P 


Obsafva frequency of completing 
















aaelonmamti 






16,7 


17,0 


19.72 




.00 


Monthly 


31.3 


4.5 


6 


Weekly 


43.6 


47.8 


42.9 


44,7 








DaHy 


20.8 


36.6 


24.2 


26,2 








NA 


4.2 


9.0 


14.3 


10.2 








Analy2«» student papers and ttieines 










16.31 






Monthly 


64.6 


30.3 


44.4 


44,6 


6 


.01 


Weakly 


22.9 


39.4 


24.4 


28.9 








DaHy 


6.3 


12.1 


10.0 


9.6 








NA 


6.3 


16.2 


21.1 


16.7 








Examine student course evaluations 










10.75 






Monthly 


93.6 


66.4 


61.1 


68.7 


6 


.10 


Weakly 


2.1 


3.0 


5.6 


3.9 








Datly 


4.3 


9,1 


4.4 


59 








NA 


0.0 


1.5 


6.9 


4.4 








Analyze student joumais 








23.9 


7.37 


6 




Monthly 


16.6 


21.2 


26,6 


.29 


Weakly 


6.3 


10.6 


5.5 


7.6 










0.0 


3.0 


0.0 


1.0 








NA 


72.9 


65.2 


65.9 


67.3 
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TaM E.29<QE) 

Coftfid$nc0 In Indkmiors of Stud&fft L0aming (by Acachmic Field} 



1 



RaspoHM pdrc«mao« by academic (Md 



Confidanca in liMlcator 



Comp Lit Hst Soc 
{nm4^s^nm2^0) (f>.263) (f>.i4i) 



Psych Bio Math RnaArta Lang Toitf 

{nm^m {nm2^S) (f>.304) (/>-205) (/>-172) (M.2105) rf^ p 



Examina ratuitt of quizzaa/axama 

25%ortaaa 24.9 

50% 38.3 

95% oonftdanca 38.8 



8.4 
34.8 
58.8 



Watch atudantfacaa 

25%orlaaa io.4 16.2 

50% 39.8 43.6 

95% oonNdanca 49 9 40.!!! 

Obaarva discuu^ons 

and participation 

25%orle8a 7.9 8.4 

50% 35.8 34.3 

95% comtdanca 58.5 59.3 

Obsan/a aftar-^class questions 

25% or less 35.5 39.3 

50% 39.7 35.0 

95% confidence 24.8 25.7 

Observe frequency of 
student office visits 

25% or less 39.8 53.9 

50% 40.8 36.8 

95% confidence 19.4 9.3 

Observe class attendance 

25%orless 13.5 18.3 

50% 44.0 44.3 

95% confidence 42.5 39.4 

Observe frequency of 

completed a8S^nnr)6nis 

25% or less 5.2 15.3 

50% 32.4 30.5 

95% confidence 62 . 4 54.2 



3.6 
28.3 
68.1 



18.1 
46.9 
35.0 



12.9 
43.1 
43.9 



45.8 
37.1 
17.1 



57.1 
32.6 
10.1 



IS. 4 
44.3 
36.4 



29.1 
31.2 
39.7 



5.1 
43.4 
51.5 



8.1 
43.7 
48.1 



14.0 
338 
52.2 



40.0 
33.3 
26.7 



58.2 
29.9 
11.9 

19.9 
42.8 
37.5 



25.5 
35.8 
38.7 



5.2 
30.5 
84.4 



14.4 

37.9 
47.7 



15.6 
38.7 
45.7 

45.4 

34.5 
20.1 



56.3 
30.5 
13.2 



22.0 
48.6 
29.5 



34.3 

40.7 
25.0 



2.0 
23.9 
74.1 



13.3 
50.2 
36.5 



21.4 
43.8 
34.8 



49.5 
36.7 
13.8 



56.8 
32.0 
11.2 

24.5 
46 2 
29.3 



38.9 
33.7 
27.4 



1.7 
14.7 
83.8 



13.2 
44.0 
42.7 



18.3 
45.5 
38.2 

41.5 
38.8 
19.7 



37.8 
35.5 
26.8 

15.9 
45.8 
38.2 



28.6 
28.9 
42.5 



5.6 
36.2 
58.2 

12. t 
36.9 
51.0 



11.7 
40.1 
48.2 

42.9 
34.3 
22.7 



58.1 
28.8 
13.1 



18.2 
35 9 
46.0 



19.4 
35.7 
44.9 



1.8 
24.9 
73.4 



9.5 
26.0 
84.5 



4.8 
21.4 
73.8 



52.4 

29.3 
18.3 



47.0 
39.9 
13.1 

7.2 
31.7 
61.1 



8.3 
29.0 
62.7 



7.9 
29.8 
62.3 



12.2 
38.1 
49.7 



42.7 
36.2 
21.1 



49.8 
34.9 
15.4 



17.1 
43.1 
39.9 



21.5 
32.8 
45.9 



304.87 



12.9 59.84 

41.4 

45.7 



110.12 



32.58 



82.73 



66.50 



205.85 



18 .00 



16 .00 



16 .00 



16 .01 



18 .00 



16 .00 



18 .00 



Table B.Z9{QE)— Continued 



ConflderKe In Indteator 



Analyxa student popera 
andtharnaa 
25%orlaaa 

50% 

9S% confidenca 

Examtna student course 
evaiuaaona 
25%ofla8a 

50% 

95% conffdonce 

Analyze student loumala 
25%orlesa 
50% 

95% confidence 



Response pefcentaga by academic field 



Comp Lit Hst Soc Psych Bio Math 
(r>-4l5)(r>-210) (r>-26a) (r>-141) (r»180) (r>-215) (r»-304) 



Rna Arts Lang Total 
(r>-205) (r>.l72) (M.2105) 



df 



1.7 4.9 
10.8 21.1 
87.5 74.0 



35.7 
45.8 
18.7 



27.3 
48.8 
23.9 



60.3 88.0 
25.1 17.2 
14.6 14.8 



18.8 
24.0 

57.2 



30.5 
47.8 
21.7 



92.3 
4.5 

3.2 



17.6 
31.6 
50.7 



26.9 
53.7 
19.4 



78.8 
10.7 
10.7 



32.6 
30.2 
37.2 



35.3 
38 8 
25.9 



85.6 
5.7 
8.8 



50.2 
25.8 
23.9 



36.3 
43.8 

19.9 



89.6 
7.1 
3.3 



71.3 
12.3 
18.3 



40.4 
45.1 
14.5 



96.0 
3 7 

0.3 



22.2 
26.8 
51.0 



32.8 
44.4 

22.7 



80.7 
11.2 
8.1 



42.4 
20.8 
37.1 



38.2 
39.4 
22.4 



92.1 
4.9 
3.0 



26.3 
20.6 
51.1 



34.3 
45.3 
20.4 



81.2 
11.2 
7.6 



697.72 



27.23 



235.95 



18 



16 



16 



.00 



.04 



.00 
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Tablf E29(P) 

CorM$fK0 In tndk^MtofM of Student LeMming (by AcmkHnic Fekf) 



Conftdtnct in Indcator 



ResponM p«ic«niaga by acAdtmlc Held 



Ed Psych Nurt But Total 
(r^46) {r^W (n*9i) {N-^207) 



df 



Exanntn« rHuHt ol quluaa/exami 

2S%orlaM 14.6 

S0% 43.8 

9S%00nMtlKf 41.7 

Watch 8tudtmfac«i 

25%0<ltM 16.7 

50% 3S.4 

95% conftdancf 47.9 

Obaaivt dtecuaskMia and partlclpatton 

25%orlMa 2.1 

50% 43.8 

95% oonfidanct 54.2 

Obsdfvt aftar-class questions 

25%orleM 43.8 

50% 37.5 

95% confidence 18.8 

Obsefve frequency of student office visit 

25%or}e8a .S2.1 

50% 41.; 

95% confidence 6.3 



OlMeive dass attendance 
25%orle8a 

50% 

95% confidence 

Oteen/e frequency of 
completed as8tgf<ments 

25% or less 

50% 

95% confidence 



27.1 
43 8 
29.2 



12.5 
47.9 
39.6 



4.5 
22.4 
73.t 



9.1 
43.9 
47.0 



3.0 
50.7 
46.3 



47.7 
36.9 
15.4 



39.4 
42.4 

18.2 



2C.9 
31.3 
47.8 



14.1 

26.e 
59.4 



1.1 
36.0 
62.9 



5.6 
42.7 

51.7 



9.0 
33.7 
57.3 



42.7 
34.8 

22.5 



50.0 
31.8 
18.2 



13.5 
46.' 
40.4 



;!3 'S 
&3^ 



r 3 0 
6' Ji 



9.4 
41.4 
49.3 



5.4 
41.7 
52.9 



44.6 

36.1 
19.3 



470 

37.6 
15.3 



19.1 
40.? 
40 2 



iT.f) 
29.tf 
52.2 



1ft.37 



4.82 



7.46 



1.28 



'5.04 



T.77 



12.17 



.00 



.31 



.11 



.86 



.20 



.10 



.02 



2M2 7/23^ 



Table £,iS>lP)— Continued 



Reepo.ie* po^'emftoe by academic field 



Ed Psych r^rs Bus Total 
Confidence In Indicatof {n*^) (n«6B) {n»9^) {N^SOY) df 



AnaJyxo etudvfH pai»r» and themes 

25%oriefa 12.5 23.4 34.1 25.5 

50% 43.8 23.4 29 5 DvO 

95% CMiftdence 43.8 53.1 36.4 43.5 

Examhe student ixx/rse evaluations 

25%ortee« 277 2^.2 20.7 27.0 

50% 46.9 34.8 43.7 42.0 

95%confldenc9 23.4 40.9 27.6 31.0 

Anaiyxe stu^ Journals 

25%Qrlee9 79.2 74.2 $2.0 ;8,8 

50% 14.6 12.1 13.5 13.3 

95% confidence 6.3 13.6 4.5 7.9 



11.99 



4 98 



4.64 



.02 



.29 



.32 



ERLC 
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APPENDIX F 



Percentage Tables by College Type Within 

Each Academic Field 



Appendix F 
Tables 



F. 1 Characteristics of Introductory Classes (by College Type Within Relds) 

F.2 Characteristics of Faculty Respondents (by College Type Within Fields) 

F.3 "Perceived Characteristics of My Academic Flekf (by College Typo Within Raids) 

F.4 Characteristics of Reld as Portrayed in Introductory Courses (by College Type Within Fields) 

F.5 Influence of Discipline on Course Planning (by College Type Within Fields) 

F.6 Speclftc Influences on Selecting Course Content (by College Type Within Relds) 

F.7 Influence of Background and Beliefs on Course Planning (by College Type Within Relds) 

F.8 Beliefs About Education (by College Type Within Fields) 

F.9 Prefen'ed Educational Belief (by College Type Within Relds) 

F. 1 0 Characteristics of Introductory Courses (by College Type Within Fields) 

F. 1 1 Perceived Characteristics of Sponsoring Programs (by College Type Within FieWs) 

F. 1 2 Perceived Characteristics of College (by College Type Within Relds) 

F. 1 3 Perceived Autonomy of Sponsoring Program, Faculty, and Students (by College Type Within 
Relds) 

F. 1 4 influences of College and Program Goals on Course Planning (by College Type Within Raids) 

F. 1 5 Characteristics of Introductory Course Students (by College Type Within Fields) 

F. 1 6 Influence of Student Characteristics on Course Planning (By College Type Within Relds) 

F. 1 7 External Influences on Course Planning (by College Type Within Fields) 

F 1 8 Ifflluence of Assistance and Facilities on Course Planning (by College Type Within Relds) 

F. 1 9 Pragmatic Influences on Course Planning (by College Type Within Relds) 

F.20 Available Advico-lnfluences on Course Planning (by College Type Within Relds) 

F.21 Useful Sources of Teaching Assistance (by College Type Within Relds) 

F,22 Steps Faculty Consider in Course Planning (By College Type Within Relds) 

F.23 "Course Planning Steps I Take Rrst" (by College Type Within Rekte) 

F.24 Ways of Communicating Goats to Students (by College Type Within FieWs) 

F.25 Typical Method of An^nging Course Content (by College Type Within Relds) 

F.27 Ways of Assisting and Monitoring Student Learning (by College Type Within ReWs) 

F.28 Useful Indicators of Student Learning (by College Type Within Fields) 

F.29 Corrfidence in Indicators of Student Learning (oy College Type Within ReWs) 

Note: each table is subdivided into General Education (GE) and Professional (P) courses. 
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TabtoF.I(GE) 

Characteristics of Introductory Classes (by College Type Within Fi'Slds) 



Respon&es by college type 

Compoalllon Ltterature Hislo^y 

ABC DEP QHI 

Comp LA 2yr. Total Comp LA 2yr. Total Comp LA 2yr. Total 

(ft-178) (0-82) (0-155) (W-41 5) (0-121) (o-43) (0-46) (NL210) (f>-l29) (o-55) (o-77) (NL2W) 

Average dasasUe 30.0 28.2 38.1 34.8 33.3 27.1 27.2 30.7 7G.4 58.8 .53.7 62.8 

Averaoe number d times course !augm 20.3 14.6 22.8 20.2 12.6 13.3 16.4 13.6 22.e 19.0 18.9 20.7 

Percentage 



Type dt course: 



RemecM 


7.3 


13.4 


5.2 


7.8 


0.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Qe^ral education or core 


9^.6 


86.5 


94.8 


91.4 


92.6 


83.7 


95.6 


91.3 


99.3 


96.3 


97.4 


98.0 


Forma|oi« 


1.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


6.7 


16.3 


4 3 


8.2 


0.8 


3.6 


2.7 


1.9 
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raWe F.l(GE)— Conft/jwei/ 



Sociology 

J K L 

Comp LA 2yf. Tolai 
(rH60) (0-21) (/>i60) (NL;41; 

Average dasaalie 64.2 43.3 59.1 S8.8 

Average number of times cot/:setaugM 23.3 26.8 27.2 25.7 



Type 0* course: 



Remedial 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Oenerf ' education or cr,re 


90.0 


85.0 


96 4 


94.2 


rorma|ors 


10.0 


5.0 


17 


5.7 



Responses by college type 

Pfychology Biology 

M N 0 PGR 

Comp LA 2 yr. Total Comp LA 2 yr. Total 

(n-V5) (0-38) (0-67) (^.180) (rK»105) (o-45) (o-65) (NL215) 

87.1 52.7 82.1 78.5 67.7 47.1 56.0 69.7 

2Z 21.2 25.8 5>3.9 14.0 ?2.3 16.1 
Percentage 



0.0 


0.0 


1.5 


0.6 


1.0 


O.C 


1.5 


0.9 


92.3 


92.2 


69.3 


91.6 


75.1 


76 0 


84.6 


78.1 


6.7 


7.9 


9.1 


7.9 


24.1 


24.4 


13.9 


21.0 



ERIC 
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Taw* F.1(GEH-Co/>rtnued 



Re^nses oy coHege type 

Mathernatk:s Fine Arts Language 

STU VWX AABBCX: 

Comp LA 2 yr. Total Comp LA 2 yr. Total Comp LA 1 yr. Total 

(0-128) (0-S8; (o-120)(A^-304) (0-109) (r>.33) (0-63) (NU205) (o-91) (o-43) ( 0-38) (NL 172) 

AvtrageciMlsize 40,9 31.6 29.3 34.8 55,1 40.3 38.5 47.1 32.2 21.7 29,0 28.9 

Average number o< timet course taugM ii.4 13,4 ii.8 12.0 16.5 110 18,7 i6.2 14,2 8,8 15.4 13.2 

Percentage 



Type <A course: 



RemeM 


7,2 


10,3 


14.2 


10.7 


1.0 


00 


1.8 


1.0 


2,3 


7.3 


5,4 


4 2 


Generai aducatkm or oom 


67.7 


74,1 


68,1 


69,0 


94.2 


97.0 


90.5 


93.8 


93.0 


82.9 


83,8 


86.5 


Forma|ocB 


25.0 


15.5 


17.8 


20,3 


4.8 


3.0 


7.9 


5.5 


4.6 


9.7 


10. 5 


7.3 
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Table F.1(P) 

Charact9*istics ot Ititfvductory Classes (by Cofteg^ Type mhin Ftelds) 



Responses by ooHege type 




Ed. Psychology 




Nurslr>g 




Business 


DO 
Comp 
(n-29) 


EE FF* 
LA 2 yr. Total 
(0-15) (0-4) (NL46) 


QQ 
Comp 
(0-26) 


HH* M 
LA 2yr. Total 
(0-IO) (0-32) (AA^) 


JJ 
Comp 
(O-30) 


KK* LL 
LA 2 yr. Total 
(0-14) (0-47) (NL91) 



Average dm Size 47.8 28.3 40.3 45.4 38.5 39 .4 67.9 

Average number o« times course taught 18,9 18.1 18.1 6 6 5.4 $7 t2 0 



Percentage 



'^ype (A course: 



RemadM 


3.4 


0.0 


2.1 


3.8 


0,0 


1.5 


0 0 


2.1 


1.1 


General education or core 


37.9 


20.0 


35.5 


19.2 


12,5 


14.9 


62.0 


42.8 


48.9 


For ma|on 


58.6 


80.0 


62.5 


78.9 


87.5 


83.6 


37 9 


55.4 


50.0 



' Elminated fmm oDmparison due to smaN sample size. 



mt mn available 
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Tablo F.2(QE) 

Cf}$r^9fi3tics Of FacuHy Resfx>nd0m (by CoifeQ$ Type Within RekSs) 



Responses by coMegs type 



Composition Literature History 



ABC DEF QH 



Characteflstic 


Comp 
(0-176) 


LA 
(n«82) 


2 yr. Total 
(n«l55) (Nb4l5) 


Comp 
(n«i2l) 


LA 
(n«43) 


2 yr. Total 
(n«46) (NU210) 


Comp 
(n«l29) 


LA 
(r>-55) 


2 yr. Total 
{nrnTT) (^^fl263) 


Age 


44.6 


45.9 


45.6 


45.2 


50.3 


498 


46.5 


49.6 


49.6 


49.7 


.45.4 


46.4 


Years hjN-time GoNege teactiing 


10.6 


9.3 


6.6 


9.6 


16.5 


16.3 


13.4 


16.9 


17.1 


17.5 


6.9 


14.7 


Years Ngh school teactilng 


2.6 


2.4 


5.4 


3.6 


1.9 


1.6 


3.1 


2.1 


1.6 


2.3 


6.1 


3.0 


Yean in pcesenl coMege 


a 7 

9. f 


9.U 


6.7 


9.2 


1 3.0 


14.3 


12.3 


14.6 


IS i 
I tj.tj 


15.2 


10.1 


13.8 


Number introductory courses 
taught per 12 monttis 


5.5 


4.6 


6.6 


6.6 


4.8 


3.9 


6.0 


5.3 


4.2 


4.5 


5.7 


4.7 














Percentage 












Male 


50.6 


39.0 


44.4 


46.0 


66.7 


53.5 


53.3 


81.1 


77.5 


76.2 


70.9 


75,7 


Hold doctorate 


36.6 


48.6 


15.6 


32.1 


71.1 


74.4 


26.1 


61.9 


64.5 


67.3 


24,1 


66.9 


No rank or below assistant professor 


48.3 


39.0 


67.5 


53.6 


14.9 


9.3 


63.1 


24.3 


11.7 


9.1 


65.9 


27.5 


FuMirne 


66.3 


64.6 


61.3 


64.1 


66.6 


95 2 


67.0 


66.5 


66.6 


65.5 


57,0 


77.6 


Untenured or no tenure policy 


61.7 


663 


57.1 


61.3 


27.5 


35,7 


43.4 


32.7 


32.0 


41.6 


64.5 


43,9 
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TaWe F,2(GE>— Conf/nuerf 



Responses by coHege type 



Sociology Psycl>ology Biology 



Charadeftstlc 


J 

Comp 
(r>-60) 


K 

LA 
(^21) 


L 

2 yr. Total 
(r>-60) (A^i141) 


M 

Comp 
('>-75) 


N 
LA 
(r>-38) 


0 

2 yr. Total 
(n-67) (N-160) 


P 

Comp 
(r>-105) 


Q 
LA 
(nmAS) 


R 

2 yr. Total 
(r>-65) (A/L215) 


Age 


47,2 


45.9 


44.2 


45.7 


45.4 


41.5 


42.7 


43.6 


47.3 


46.8 


44.2 


46.3 


Years fulMime ooNegt teaching 


13.4 


11.6 


6.6 


11.1 


13.1 


9.9 


6.1 


10.6 


16.0 


14,3 


11.9 


14.4 


Years Ngh school teaching 


1.0 


1.0 


3.2 


2.0 


0.6 


0.6 


2.7 


1.5 


1.6 


1.6 


4.0 


2.4 


Years in present ooltege 


12.2 


11.9 


9.9 


11.2 


12.0 


8.0 


8.7 


9.9 


13.9 


12.7 


11.7 


13.0 


Number introductory courses 
taught per 12 months 


3.6 


3.5 


7.4 


5.3 


3.3 


3.7 


7.2 


4.6 


3.0 


2.6 


5.2 


3.6 














Percentsgc 












Male 


65.0 


61.9 


56.3 


61.7 


66.7 


65.8 


66.7 


66.5 


74.0 


60.0 


69.2 


72.6 


Hold doctorate 


70.0 


61.9 


25.0 


49.6 


65.3 


76.3 


30.3 


63.1 


77.1 


77.6 


23.1 


60.9 


No rank or below asdstant professor 


20.0 


9.6 


67.7 


36.6 


13.6 


13.2 


65.7 


32.9 


12.4 


8.8 


57.8 


25.2 


FulMlnrHi 


63.3 


76 2 


56.7 


70.9 


66.7 


86.8 


65,7 


76.9 


93.3 


95.6 


76.5 


69.3 


Untenured or r>o tenure policy 


36 6 


42 6 


M 2 


45.0 


36.7 


60.5 


64.2 


52.6 


32.4 


42.3 


46.2 


38.6 
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Tabl0 {f.2'OB)—Continu0d 



Responses by cotleo^ type 



Maihematics Roe Arts Language 



CharactefMlc 


S 

Comp 
(0.126) 


T 

LA 
(0-58) 


U 

2yr. Total 
(O.120) (Ni.304) 


V 

Comp 
(0.109) 


W 
LA 
(r^33) 


X 

2 yr. Total 
(0.63) (N.205) 


AA 

Comp 

(^91) 


SB 
LA 
(0.43) 


CC 

2 yr. Total 
(0-36) (A^*172) 


Age 


46.5 


45.7 


44.2 


46.4 


47.3 


45.1 


44.3 


46.0 


47.5 


46.6 


45.7 


46.9 


Tesuv TuiMMne conege leaciNng 


12.7 


12.6 


8.9 


11.2 


15.5 


14.2 


6.6 


13.2 


13.2 


10,7 


6.6 


11.6 


Years high echool teaching 


3.4 


4.4 


5.2 


4 3 


2.6 


1.8 


5.9 


3.4 


2.2 


3.6 


6.7 


3.6 


Yean in pmeni coNege 


11.8 


10.1 


8.7 


10.2 


13.0 


12.9 


10.0 


12.1 


10,7 


10.0 


10,6 


10,5 


Number introdudory courses 


























taught perl 2 months 


5.6 


4.6 


7.6 


6.3 


39 


4.2 


6.7 


4.8 


4.6 


4.3 


5.9 


4.6 














Pe 


rcentage 












Male 


77.6 


65.5 


60.8 


66.6 


68.6 


69.7 


55.7 


65.0 


46.2 


38.1 


23.7 




HoM doctorate 


52.4 


43.1 


13.4 


35.3 


49.5 


46.5 


11.1 


37.6 


615 


46.8 


23.7 


5l.^ 


No i9vk or beiow assistant professor 


37.3 


27.6 


76.7 


51.0 


16.5 


9.1 


62.0 


29.2 


35.2 


25.6 


C6.4 


40.1 


FulMime 


61.7 


61.0 


65.6 


75.3 


67.2 


90.9 


56.7 


79.0 


76.9 


76.7 


55.3 


72.1 


UmerHJred or no tenure polcy 


56.1 


67.2 


61.9 


60.5 


37.9 


51.5 


65.1 


46.5 


56.1 


57.1 


56.7 


56 4 
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Tabia F.2(P) 

Characteristics of Faculty Respondents (t)y College Type Within Fiekis) 

Responses by college type 
Ed. Psychology Nursing Business 

DO EE FF' G9 HH' II JJ KK' LL 



CharacterteUc 


Comp 
(0-29) 


LA 
(n-l5) 


2yr. 

('>-4) 


Total 
(NL48) 


Comp 
(0-26) 


LA 2yr. 
(0-1 0) (0-32) 


Total 
(A^68) 


Comp 
(O-30) 


LA 
(0-14) 


2yr. 
(0-47) 


Total 
(A^91) 


Aga 


46.5 


46.6 




46.6 


46.1 


45.4 


46.2 


47.3 




47.1 


46.1 


Years fuMtme collage teaching 


12.8 


11.4 




11.7 


10.5 


9.1 


10.1 


10.2 




7.0 


7.6 


Years high school teaching 


2.6 


3 7 




3.0 


0 


0.06 


0 


0.5 




1.6 


1.2 


Years in prasent coNege 


13.0 


10.1 




11.7 


8.1 


6.4 


7.2 


7.3 




7.3 


6.6 


Number of infroductofy courses 
taught per 12 months 


2.9 


2.4 




2.6 


1.6 


3.1 
Percentage 


2.5 


4.1 




7.4 


5.7 


Male 


48.3 


60.0 




52.1 


7.7 


0.0 


3.0 


70.0 




76.7 


72.5 


Hold doctorate 


72.4 


66.7 




66.7 


23.1 


6.5 


16 7 


50.0 




12.8 


23.1 


No rank or below assistant profi^ssor 


10.3 


20.0 




16.7 


30.7 


62.6 


43 3 


33 3 




66.0 


52.8 


FulMime 


69 7 


06 7 




85.4 


92.3 


87.5 


91.0 


73.3 




61.7 


70.3 


Umenured or no tenure polcy 


34 4 


50 0 




42.6 


53 8 


56.3 


55.2 


633 




65.2 


68.9 



* Eimlnatad from comparison due to smaHsarrpla sue. 
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Table F.3(Q£) 

Perceive 'Characteristics of My Academic FiekT (by CoHeQa Type )Mtt)in fields) 



Responsd percentage (UKe my field) 



Compoeitlon Uteralure History 



A 

Comp 

CharadefWte (r>.l78) 


B 
LA 
(/>-82) 


C 

2 yr. Total 
(r>-l55) (NU415) 


D 

Comp 
(rMl21) 


E 

LA 
(^43) 


F 

2yr. 
(^46) 


Total 
(A^210) 


Q 
Comp 
(r>-l29) 


H 
LA 
(r>-55) 


1 

2 yr. Total 
(r>.77) (NL263) 


A mode of IfKyulry 


70.7 


64.2 


58.8 


85.0 


74.3 


83.0 


71.1 


75.4 


81.0 


81.4 


75.1 


79.3 


An Interrelated »et ot interests and valuee 


ea.o 


70.9 


51.4 


60.2 


79.2 


83.3 


72,7 


78.8 


72.8 


77,7 


79,3 


75.6 


SWNetobtntastered 


81,5 


78.3 


92.0 


84.4 


43.8 


44.2 


44.5 


44.0 


42.8 


51.9 


44.2 


45.1 


SMIIs'a>btiV)pled 


83.0 


03.9 


94.0 


67.2 


52.5 


58.2 


57.8 


54.8 


38.9 


49.1 


49.4 


44.2 


Phenomena to explain 


21.2 


17.5 


18 6 


19.5 


33.1 


40.5 


25 5 


37.2 


89.6 


72.7 


63.7 


88.4 


indlvlduale wtK> stiare convnon interests 


37.0 


47.5 


20.5 


33.0 


59.8 


60.4 


77.3 


63.8 


72.0 


66.5 


71.5 


71.1 


Organized body of knowledge 


43.2 


37.1 


64.5 


49.9 


40.3 


54.8 


88.8 


49.0 


78.0 


87.3 


79.5 


79.5 


interrelated concepts and operations 


82.4 


59.5 


78.7 


679 


53.8 


54.7 


57.7 


54.8 


58.7 


68.5 


65.4 


82.8 
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Table F.3(QE)— Conf/wec/ 



Sociology 



Charactertettc 


J 

Comp 
(n-60) 


K 

LA 
(n-21) 


L 

2yr. 
(n-60) 


Total 
(n.141) 


A mode o4 inquiry 


91.5 


90.5 


88.3 


90.1 


An interrelated set of interests and values 


69.5 


65.0 


70.0 


89.1 


SMHs to be mastered 


53.3 


57.2 


41 7 


48.9 


Skills to be i^3pled 


47.5 


66.7 


5S.0 


53.8 


Phenomena to explain 


74.8 


73.7 


83.4 


80.0 


individuals wtw share common Intorests 


57 8 


65.0 


71.7 


84.6 


Organized body o4 knowledge 


66.3 


71.5 


81.7 


74. 


Interrelated concepts and operatkjm 


78.3 


90.5 


81.8 


81.5 



Response percentage (Like my fiekl) 



P8ychok)gy Blotogy 



M 

Comp 
(n-75) 


N 
LA 
(n-36) 


0 
2yr. 
(n-87) 


Total 
(n-180) 


P 

Comp 
(n-105) 


Q 
LA 
(n.45) 


R 
2yr. 
(n.65) 


Total 
(n-215) 


65.1 


B9.1 


78.1 


83.4 


88.3 


66.3 


75.3 


83.0 


83.1 


67.5 


85.1 


84.8 


59.1 


62.8 


53.1 


57.9 


37.9 


45.9 


3G.9 


39.2 


53.0 


54.5 


43.7 


50.5 


54.1 


54.0 


53.8 


53.9 


51.5 


65.9 


53.1 


55.1 


69.2 


91.9 


78.8 


85.9 


80.2 


81.<* 


•'8.2 


79.9 


64.4 


48.8 


66.2 


81.7 


55.5 


4/ " 


58.7 


54.1 


75.7 


64.6 


72.7 


72.4 


91.0 


95.5 


90.7 


91.9 


76.7 


72.9 


72.3 


74.3 


90.0 


93 2 


87.7 


69.9 
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W2 frztfto 



Rosponse percentage (Uke my field) 



Mathematice 



Rf>e Arts 



Language 



Characteflstic 


S 

Comp 
(n-128) 


r 

LA 
(n«58) 


U 

2 yr. Total 
(n«l20) (n«304) 


V 

Cor.<) 
(n«l09) 


W 
LA 

(no33) 


X 
2yr. 
(rw63) 


Tv>tal 
(n«20&) 


AA 
Comp 
(n-91) 


BB 
LA 
(n-43) 


CO 

2 yr. Total 
(n.38) (n-i72) 


Amodf of Inquiry 


6S.6 


61.4 


60.6 


63.1 


51.9 


38.4 


74.2 


83.7 


34.1 


41.6 






NtrrtMed m( oI Interasti and vaiuee 


43.0 


33.9 


38.7 


39.8 


77.9 


78.2 


81.0 


78.9 


50.6 


82.6 


,54.0 


54.4 


3K.lii to be mastered 


79.3 


72.4 


67.4 


61.2 


82.3 


53 2 


46.0 


55.7 


92.2 


90.8 


97.4 


93.0 


SMINitobeappled 


49.4 


79.0 


63.2 


60.6 


85.1 


58.2 


68.9 


83 0 


94.4 


95 3 


97.4 


95.4 


Pnenomene to explain 


27.4 


388 


30.0 


30.8 


49.0 


34 4 


37.1 


43.0 


25.3 


25.8 


10.5 


22.1 


Individuale wtK) elwa common imereste 


33.1 


22.6 


20.0 


25.9 


54.3 


46.4 


46.0 


50.7 


42.2 


52.4 


34.2 


42.9 


Organized body ol Knowledge 


87.3 


93.1 


90.0 


69.4 


71.9 


6B.8 


74.8 


72.3 


59.4 


78.7 


73.7 


88 8 


Intenrelated concepts arxJ operatk>ns 


89.7 


93.1 


95.6 


92.7 


88.9 


68.8 


63.5 


88.2 


88.7 


81.4 


70.2 


71.2 



Table F.3(P) 

/^flwwed 'ChBractehstics of My Academic FiekT (by College Type ^thin Hekis) 













Response percentage (Uke my field) 














Ed. Psychok)gy 






Nursing 






Business 




Characteftotic 


DD 
Comp 
('>-29) 


EE 
LA 
('>-l5) 


FF* 
2yr. 
('>-4) 


Total 
(AM6) 


Comp 
('>-28) 


HH* H 
LA 2yr. 
{nm^O) {nm32) 


Total 
(/*i98) 


Comp 
(n-30) 


KK* 
LA 
(n-14) 


LL 
2yr 
(^47) 


Total 
(/^91) 


A mr^ ot Inquiry 


86.9 


33 4 




56.4 


80.0 


61.3 


63.1 


58.8 




58.7 


52.2 


Interrelated set of Interests and values 


72.4 


71.4 




74.5 


86.0 


80.5 


82.8 


78.7 




80.5 


74 5 


SWNe to be Metered 


82.1 


64.8 




67.4 


92.0 


100.0 


95.5 


58.7 




48.0 


52.8 


Sidllstobeappled 


72.4 


92.9 




76.8 


95.6 


100.0 


98.9 


78.7 




85 2 


71.1 


Pt)enomeneto explain 


56.8 


69.3 




65.2 


44.0 


48.9 


48.4 


36.6 




32.6 


34.5 


Individuals wt)o share common interests 


41.4 


42.6 




42.6 


36.0 


13 3 


26.1 


37.9 




34.7 


33 0 


Organized body o< knowledge 


75.9 


71.4 




74.5 


6C.0 


937 


69 4 


65 5 




74.5 


67.6 


interrelated concepts and operatk>ns 


93 1 


92.6 




91.5 


70.a 


96.9 


87.7 


78 7 




74.7 


74 6 



Elrrtnatod Item comparison due to small sample size. 
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TaW«F4(QE) 

Chamctefistics of Held aa Portraydd in Introductory Course (by CollOQe ryp& mhin Fields) 



Respond peroentaoe (Good portrayal) 



Composition Literature History 



A 

Comp 

Charactertrtc {o-178) 


D 

LA 
(0-82) 


C 

2 yr. Total 
(0-155) (/VU415) 


0 

Comp 
(0-121) 


E 

LA 
(r>.43) 


F 

2yr. 
(0-48) 


Total 
(/VU210) 


Q 
Comp 
(/>»129) 


H 
LA 
(n-55) 


1 

2 yr. Total 
(n-77) (M-263) 


A modi o4 irx^ry 


77.8 


70.4 


62.4 


70.6 


73.8 


73.8 


80.0 


75.0 


70.7 


74.0 


.76.7 


73.1 


An InttrrtMed set (A interests and vaiuea 


89.8 


87.2 


58.0 


64.1 


81.7 


88.4 


88.8 


84.5 


78.0 


77.7 


78.2 


77.1 


SklNt to be master^ 


84.8 


79.0 


92.0 


88.3 


48.4 


51.2 


42.2 


47.8 


43.6 


49.1 


51.3 


47.1 


SMItt to be appled 


88.5 


88.9 


96.7 


91.6 


57.5 


62.8 


80.0 


59.2 


38.1 


45.4 


53.8 


44.4 


Phenomena to explain 


22,7 


13.8 


18.0 


18.9 


38.4 


33.3 


51.2 


38.8 


34.5 


87.3 


84.0 


84.9 


Indlvtduale wt)o sham common Interests 


37.2 


40.0 


29.3 


34.8 


58.8 


69.7 


84.1 


68 5 


64.6 


64.8 


71.8 


86.9 


Organized body of knowledge 


40.2 


33 0 


63.5 


47.5 


41.1 


53.5 


71 2 


50 2 


75.2 


80.0 


81.9 


78.2 


interrelated concepts and operations 


68.1 


86.3 


80.7 


71.6 


58.0 


57.2 


57.8 


57.8 


59.2 


64.8 


71.5 


84.0 
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Table F 4(GE)— Conf/mverf 



Response percentage (Good Portrayal) 



Sociology Psychology Biology 



Characteristic 


J 

Comp 
(n«60) 


K 
LA 
(n-21) 


L 
2 yr. 
(n«80) 


Total 
(n-141) 


M 
Comp 
(n-75) 


N 
LA 
(n-38) 


0 
2yr. 
(n-87) 


Total 
(n-180) 


P 

Comp 
(n-105) 


Q 
LA 
(n-45) 


R 
2yr. 
(n-6S) 


Total 
(n-21 5) 


A mode o< inquiry 


91.5 


90.5 


93.4 


9«.1 


79.5 


83.7 


73.4 


78.1 


88.2 


79.6 


64.6 


89.5 


An inlerrtlated set c4 interests and values 


76.3 


55.0 


73.4 


71.9 


66.1 


59.4 


89.6 


68.9 


83.9 


60.5 


56.2 


80.7 


SKiNe to be mastered 


50.0 


42.8 


45.0 


46.6 


39.7 


32.4 


30.3 


34.7 


42.1 


38.4 


42.2 


40.9 


SWile to be appled 


82.7 


52.3 


50.0 


55.7 


47.9 


37.8 


57.8 


49.5 


42.6 


43.2 


50.0 


45.0 


Phenomena to explain 


78.0 


85.7 


90.0 


84.3 


90.4 


94.8 


78.8 


87.0 


74.6 


61.4 


76.1 


77.1 


Indivfduale wfx> share comrTx>n interests 


54.2 


52.6 


63.3 


58.0 


62.5 


45.9 


8b.2 


80.3 


48.6 


48.8 


56.7 


51 7 


OrganUed body c4 knowledge 


75.0 


00 0 


81.7 


78.5 


B2.2 


69.5 


78.8 


78.3 


93.2 


88.7 


95.4 


92 9 


intjrretated concepts and operaik>ns 


81 7 


95.0 


63.4 


84.3 


75.3 


68 5 


78 4 


70 8 


08.1 


90 9 


63.1 


87.1 



ERIC 
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Response p#rcen(a()« (Oood portrcyiH) 



Marthematid f\rm Arts Langiiaga 



s 

Comp 

CharadafMic (n«i26) 


T 

LA 
(n.56) 


U 

2 yr. Total 
(n-120) (n<i304) 


V 

Comp 
(n«109) 


\v 

LA 
(n«33) 


X 

2yf. 
(n«63) 


Total 
(n-205) 


AA 

Comp 
(0*91/ 


BB 
LA 
(n*43) 


CC 

2 yr. ToiaJ 
(n«36) (n«172) 


A moda d Indui/v 


so 7 


49.2 


AH n 


f\A 1 


56. 8 


58.1 


75.6 


82.6 


35.5 


30.3 


41,2 


35.4 


An imannitalad sa( o< tmerosta and valuaa 


30.0 


28.0 


40.4 


38.3 


79.1 


S4 4 


87.3 


62.5 


46.6 


53.5 


57.1 


50.6 


SMialobamMtafad 


87,3 


87.9 


92.5 


89.7 


44 3 


40.8 


50.8 


45.6 


93.3 


100.0 


100.0 


96.5 


SMNatotwi^jplad 


84.9 


80.7 


88.3 


85.5 


48.3 


46.9 


64 6 


52.0 


97.8 


100.0 


100.0 


98.0 


Ptitnoimna to expMn 


203 


31.6 


28.3 


25.7 


49 6 


34 4 


45.9 


480 


23.6 


20.9 


18.9 


21.9 


hidMduala wtw atiara oommon in(ara«)8 


22.8 


15.7 


17.5 


19.2 


51.0 


53.1 


52.4 


51.8 


43.8 


44.2 


37.6 


42.8 


Ooaniza^ body o< know»ado« 


81.8 


91.4 


87.5 


85.6 


71.3 


66.8 


87.3 


759 


58.9 


79.1 


75.7 


67.6 


Intarraiatad coocapts and oparatk>m 


68.5 


91.3 


95.0 


90.8 


72.0 


65.7 


52.5 


M.3 


68.6 


81.4 


77.8 


73.8 
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Tabto F.4(P) 

Ch»fact0ristics of Field as Portrayed in ifHrodudory Ckxjrses (by ColieQe Type mhin Fiefda) 

Response percemaoe (Oood portrayal) 
Ed. Paycholooy Nursing Business 

DO EE Ff' GO HH' II JJ KK' LL 



Ctumleflelto 


Conrtp 


l.A 
(r>-15) 


2yr. 
(n-4) 


1otal 
(AM6) 


Comp 
(r>.28) 


LA 
(r>.lO) 


2yr. 
(rvi32) 


Total 
(A«-68) 


Comp 
(r>-30) 


LA 
(^14) 




Total 
(N-91) 


A mode o< Inquiry 


72.4 


84.2 




70.2 


81.2 




81.3 


83.7 


58.7 




87.4 


62.2 


An imen*elahd sM o< Interests and values 


82.7 


71.4 




80.9 


88.5 




88.2 


84.4 


73.4 




78.3 


75.5 


SkMNi to be mastered 


62.0 


64.8 




67.4 


80.7 




100.0 


89.4 


55 2 




36.2 


43.3 


SMUaiobeappled 


82.6 


92.9 




83.0 


88 0 




100.0 


92.3 


75.6 




87.4 


71.9 


Pt)enomena to expiain 


669 


76.9 




73.9 


38.5 




43.6 


44.7 


37.9 




36.9 


41.6 


hdMduaii Mtto share common interests 


55.2 


57.2 




55.3 


42.3 




^3.3 


35.4 


44.8 




37.0 


40.9 


Oroanhted body o( knowledge 


82.8 


71.5 




78.7 


86.5 




96.9 


92.6 


70.0 




74.5 


67.1 


Iniamalated concepts and operatlona 


09 7 


85 8 




85 1 


84.8 




98.C 


91.1 


80.0 




745 


78.1 



* Elmlnated from comparta.'Hi c>ie to smaN sample size. 
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TaW«F.5(QE)) 



RespouM percentage (influential) 



Compoeition Literature Htstory 



inttuence 


A 

Comp 
(r>-i78) 


B 

LA 
(r>-82) 


C 

2yf. Total 
(r>>155) (M-415) 


D 
Comp 

(/M121) 


E 

LA 


F 

2 yr. Total 
(r>-46) (M-210) 


Q 
Comp 
(r>-l29) 


H 
LA 
(^55) 


1 

2 yr. Total 
{f^TT) (W-263) 




nn A 


vnJ.O 


82.4 


78.9 






84.6 


84.6 






86.6 


68.2 


Mode o( Inquiry 


77.4 


72.8 


69.1 


73.4 


90.9 


88.4 


62.7 


86.8 


78.8 


83.8 


75.9 


77.9 


Acquire eftaentMsKMH 


93.3 


93.9 


97.4 


94.9 


78.1 


78.8 


78.3 


77.0 


49.3 


54.0 


87.1 


55.0 


Relate field to other ft«lde 


83.2 


81.7 


08.9 


84.3 


67.7 


72.1 


67.0 


72.6 


85.0 


79.8 


87.2 


79.2 


Link concepts to todal problernt 


34.5 


31.3 


40 S 


38.1 


56.2 


37.2 


86.7 


54.8 


87.9 


58.4 


87.4 


71 4 


Conlrlbutv lo pereonal development 


88.8 


79.3 


88.2 


88.7 


89.3 


78.7 


95.7 


68.1 


74.6 


63.8 


79.7 


73.9 


Acquire specialzed vocabulary 


125.4 


22.5 


32.0 


27.3 


31.4 


41.8 


41.3 


35.7 


12.5 


10.9 


25.3 


16.0 


Examine diverse views 


1s37 7 


3^3 


28 1 


32.9 


58.2 


53.5 


75.6 


59.8 


68.0 


63.8 


73.4 


68.7 
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Table r.5(QE}— Conf/nued 



Response percentage (Influential) 



Sociology Psychology Biology 



Influence 


J 

Comp 
(n-60) 


K 

LA 
(n-21) 


L 

2 yr. Total 
(n-60) (NU141) 


M 
Comp 
(n-/!>) 


N 
LA 
(n-38) 


0 

2 yr. Total 
(r)-67) (W-180) 


P 

Comp 
(n«105) 


Q 
LA 
(n<i45) 


R 

2 yr. Total 
(rneS) (^-21 5) 


infY»ftant concepts and principlee 


91.5 


90.4 


88.7 


89.3 


94.8 


97.4 


92.8 


94.4 


99.1 


100.0 


95.4 


98.1 


K^ode of inquiry 


88.5 


78.2 


88.7 


65. 0 


86.7 


94.6 


74.8 


83.9 


81.9 


64.4 


81.8 


82.4 


Acquire eeaentM sMtIs 


42 4 


52.4 


52.5 


48.2 


34.8 


44.7 


48.3 


41 1 


55.2 


42.2 


43.0 


46.9 


Relate neld to otheffteide 


69.5 


71.4 


80.0 


74.3 


82.7 


55.;! 


87 2 


62.8 


85.7 


82.2 


73.9 


67.4 


Unk concepts tc eodal proOleme 


83.0 


95 2 


90.0 


87.8 


72.0 


63 2 


83.8 


74.4 


52 9 


55.5 


80.0 


55.8 


ContrttMJte lo pefeonai development 


84.7 


85.7 


91.6 


87.6 


65.4 


78.3 


65.1 


83 4 


50.0 


57.8 


80.0 


54.7 


Acquire spedalzed vocabu)a/y 


52.5 


52.4 


63.4 


572 


57.4 


60 5 


64 2 


80 8 


89 2 


60.0 


81.5 


71.0 


Examine diverse vtaws 


76 3 


52 3 


71.1 


70.7 


88 7 


579 


69 7 


65.9 


36.5 


44.4 


41.5 


39.7 



o 2f7U ***** ''^''^ 
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Response percentage (Inffuential) 



Mathematk^ RneArts Language 



Influence 


S 

Comp 
(n«l26) 


T 

LA 


U 

2 yr. Total 
(n.i20)(A/<<304) 


V 

Comp 
(n«lOd) 


W 
LA 
(n-33) 


X 

2 yr. Total 
(n.63) (^«205) 


AA 

Comp 
(n«9l) 


3B 
LA 
^.^-43) 


CO 

2 yr. Total 
(n-36) {Nm^72) 


Important concepts and pflDdples 


92.8 


96.2 


97.4 


95.6 


64.4 


61.2 


67.3 


64.8 


66.0 


74.4 


79.0 


70.9 


Mode of incM^y 


75.6 


74.1 


64.6 


71.3 


60.2 


65.6 


66.2 


63.0 


46.0 


41.5 


50.0 


45.6 








95.7 


95.3 




O 1 ><J 


44.5 


36.8 


QA 7 


Q7 7 


100.0 


97.7 


Relate flefd to Other tiekto 


74.2 


67.3 


78.7 


74.6 


76.0 


64.4 


68.3 


76.0 


68.2 


66.7 


60.5 


66.1 


Uj4( concepts to sodal proo 


12.9 


6.6 


14.5 


12.6 


35.6 


25.0 


36.5 


34.3 


37.4 


32.5 


26.4 


33.7 


Conlrtbole to person«J devek)pmen( 


46.4 


36.2 


51.3 


47.1 


74.3 


07.6 


88.6 


60.9 


81.4 


65.2 


65.7 


63.9 


Acquire spedalzed vocabulary 


63.7 


65.5 


66.7 


65.2 


46.8 


53.2 


63.5 


52.9 


71.1 


79.1 


89.5 


77.2 


E;(amine diverse views 


10.5 


10.3 


16.3 


13.7 


53.2 


46.9 


54.9 


52.7 


21.4 


25.6 


27.0 


23.6 
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Tabte F.5(P) 

Intkience of DisdpHno on Course Planning (by College Type Within FtekSs} 

Response percentage (intfuentiai) 



Ed. Psychology Nursing Business 



Influence 


DD 
Comp 
(r>-29) 


EE 
LA 
(^15) 


FF* 
2yr. 
(r>.4) 


Total 


QQ 
Comp 
(r>.26) 


HH* 

LA 

(A)«10) 


II 

2yr. 
(0-32) 


Total 


jj 
Comp 
(r>.30) 


KK* 
LA 
(r>-l4) 


LL 
2yr. 
(rt.47) 


Total 
(W-91) 


Important concepts and pdnciptee 


96.5 


100.0 




97.9 


92.3 




100.0 


97.0 


100.0 




89.3 


93.4 


Mode of inquiry 


62.1 


66.7 




64.6 


64.7 




80.6 


73.1 


73.3 




53.6 


67.1 


Acquire essential sMils 


79.3 


80 0 




77.1 


80.7 




100.0 


909 


66.7 




66.0 


63.8 


Relate field to othfif fiekto 


60.9 


66.6 




68.7 


57.7 




34.4 


43.9 


73.3 




03.0 


60.3 


Unk oonoepis to social probleme 


62.0 


66.7 




66.7 


57.7 




65.6 


62.1 


56.7 




63.6 


63.6 


Contiitute to personal development 


66.2 


60.0 




63.3 


64.6 




75.1 


60 3 


66 6 




73 9 


66.9 


.^%oquire specialzed vocabulary 


46.3 


40.0 




479 


00.4 




100.0 


93 9 


63.3 




70.3 


60.9 



' Eliminated from comparison due to smaH sample size. 
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Tabte r.6(GE) 

Speafic Influeficos on Seiecting CcursB Content (by Col^ge Type Within Fields) 



Response percentage (Infkjential) 



Composition 



Literature 



History 



A 

Comp 

InfkjerKe (o«l78) 


B 
LA 

(^82) 


C 

2 yr. Total 
{n«155)(NU4l5) 


D 

Comp 

(^121) 


E 

LA 
(rt-43) 


F 

2yr. 
(^46) 


Total 

(^210) 


G 
Comp 
(n-129) 


H 
LA 
(n»55) 


1 

2 yr. Total 
(rt»77) (NU263) 


Fundamental concept 


71.4 


66.3 


78.4 


73.4 


79.0 


86.0 


80.4 


80.8 


85.3 


94.6 


93.5 


89.7 


Stimulates search tor meanir)g 


60.d 


63.0 


53.8 


56.5 


75.4 


83.7 


91.3 


80.6 


55.8 


45.5 


71.5 


58.3 


Assist 9 in career search 


30.4 


16. 0 


32 7 


28.4 


12.8 


2.3 


21.7 


1^.5 


6.2 


7.2 


15 8 


9 2 


Topic is easy 


12.3 


11.0 


17.1 


13.9 


9.3 


4.7 


10.9 


8 7 


4.7 


10.9 


11.7 


8.1 


Helps integrate ideas 


69.6 


78.1 


71.1 


71.8 


67 8 


59.5 


60.5 


70.0 


64.8 


75.9 


84.4 


73.0 


Topic Is or.joyabl« 


50.6 


58 5 


51 3 


52 6 


63.5 


62.8 


69.6 


84 7 


47.8 


34.6 


58.5 


48.0 


Toptc encourages investigation 


80.1 


76.e 


74.5 


77.3 


72.1 


69. U 


89.1 


75.4 


74.2 


6t.8 


78.3 


72 2 


Topic interrelates fundamental principles 


67.8 


64 5 


66 5 


66 7 


59.8 


67.5 


68.9 


63.4 


64.3 


64 2 


69.7 


6S 9 


Topic useful In sotving problems on |ob 


59.1 


57.6 


70.6 


63.2 


27.5 


14.3 


28.3 


25.0 


24.2 


25.9 


35.5 


27 9 


Toptc is imporlam exarrpie of inquiry 


























in field 


55 5 


58 2 


53 5 


55 3 


70 1 


67 5 


69 5 


69 4 


77 2 


72.7 


76 7 


76 1 



Table f .e{0^,)^Continued 



Response percentage (InfluerUial) 



Sociology 



Psychology 



Biology 



InftuefKe 


J 

Comp 
(n-60) 


K 

LA 
(r).21) 


L 

2 yf. Total 
(O-60) (/V-141) 


M 

Comp 
(/)-75) 


N 
LA 
(0-38) 


0 

2 yr 
(/1-67) 


Total 
(/V-180) 


P 

Comp 
(rj-IOS) 


Q 
LA 
{r/-45) 


R 

2 yr. Total 
(0*65) (/V-215) 


Fundamerrtal ot Kept 


95.0 


100 0 


93.4 


95.0 


100.0 


100.0 


9? fi 


97.2 


94 3 


978 


96.9 


95 8 


Stimulates se; rch for rr^aning 


60.0 


57.1 


73 4 


65.2 


58.8 


57. !j 


65.7 


61.1 


36.5 


44.4 


49.2 


42.1 


Assists In career search 


23.4 


23 8 


33.4 


27.6 


26.6 


28.9 


40.3 


32.2 


14.4 


31.1 


26.2 


21 5 


Topic is easy 


6 7 


14 3 


23 7 


15.0 


6 V 


5.3 


11.9 


8 4 


6.7 


20.0 


10 7 


10 ? 


Helps Integrate ideas 


76.3 


71 4 


88 1 


80 6 


74 7 


71 1 


55 2 


66.; 


62 5 


8U.0 


70.8 


68 7 


Topic is en|oyat>le 


63.4 


52 3 


75 0 


68.7 


60 0 


Oti 2 


58 7 


57 8 


38.1 


53 3 


53.0 


46 0 


Topic encourages lnvestlg;itk>n 


7B 4 


81 9 


78 7 


75 2 


66 7 


65 8 


73 


Cd 9 


58 2 


68.6 


Gj.1 


60.5 


Topic interrolatet furxtomental pdnopitis 


83.4 


76 2 


73 3 


78 1 


66 7 


73 7 


56 8 


64 4 


6/3 


T78 


70.7 


70.5 


Topic useful In solving pmblems on job 


43 3 


38 1 


65.0 


51.8 


57 3 


44 8 


68 Z 


S8.7 


30.5 




52.3 


44 9 


Topic is important examples o< Inquiry 


























m field 


75 0 


85 7 


81 7 


79 5 


00 0 


89.5 


67 2 


77 ? 


68 2 


84 13 


73 9 


73 5 
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Table fWBy-Continu0d 



Rotponae porcentage (infkientiui) 



Mdhernaticfl F\m Arts Languago 



STU VWX AABBCC 

Comp LA 2yT. ToUl Comp LA 2yr, Total Comp LA 2yT. Total 
Infkianca (n-126) (n-SB) (n«120) (/V-304) (/).109) (n-33) (/i-63) (/V.205) (n-91) (n-38) (/V-172) 



Fundammal oonc«p( 


87.0 


100.0 


94.0 


92.3 


90.9 


97.0 


90.3 


91.7 


70,9 


66.6 


76.3 


71.1 


StImubttM toatiii fof meaning 


6.8 


12.3 


14.4 


10.8 


90.9 


50.0 


61.3 


50.7 


31.3 


35.69 


26.9 


31.8 


Aaalttt In caroar saarch 


37.4 


«8.1 


39.0 


36 2 


9.2 


16.2 


18.0 


13.3 


28.8 


33.3 


34.3 


31.2 


Topic la aaay 


6.9 


12.3 


11.6 


10.7 


16.6 


9.1 


21.3 


167 


21.5 


28.2 


36.8 


26.9 


Halpa imagrala kJaaa 


54.1 


70.2 


65.2 


61.6 


61.4 


72.7 


75.4 


67.5 


56.6 


57.9 


65.6 


60.2 


Topic la anfoyabla 




43.8 


24.6 


26.6 


56.8 


69.7 


73.8 


64.1 


04.2 


64.1 


71.0 


65.6 


Topic encouragea InvaatlgatkK) 


45.5 


47.3 


41.6 


44.4 


71.6 


72.7 


60.4 


74 4 


51.6 


50.0 


57.9 


52.6 


Topic IntaiTalata fundamental prindplea 


72.4 


71.9 


76.3 


73.8 


63.3 


69.7 


75.4 


679 


51.3 


63.1 


55.3 


55.2 


Topic uaaful In aoMng protoldma on job 


82.1 


91.2 


90,7 


67,3 


22.9 


36.4 


32.8 


28.0 


45.6 


41.0 


39.5 


42.9 


Topic Is impoflam example of Inquiry 


























In field 


62.6 


61.4 


63.6 


62.7 


60 5 


76 6 


54.1 


61.6 


27.9 


31 6 


42 2 


32 2 
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TaWd F.6<P) 

Sp^fic Infkjences on Selecting Course Content (try Cot^ Type WitNn Fields) 



Re5poir;a percentage (lr)fK<em)al) 







Ed. Psychology 






Nursing 






Business 




Infkjencf 


DO 
Comp 
(^29) 


EE 
LA 
0-15) 


FF' 
2yr. 
(n.4) 


Total 
[tMB) 


03 
Comp 
(^26) 


LA 
(^10) 


II 

2yr. 


Total 
(^68) 


JJ 
Comp 
(O-30) 


KK* 
LA 
(^14) 


LL 
2 yr. 
(^47) 


Tota) 

(N-9q 


Fundamental oonoepi 


93.1 


100.0 




95.9 


.00.0 




90,6 


95.5 


69.7 




3'J.O 


e*^ 8 


Stimulaitaa naarch for nrieaning 


34.5 


33.3 




37.5 


269 




26.1 


31.3 


24.1 




^6.3 


M4.4 


A£Kl4i« Inctfaar aeanci) 


75.8 


60 0 




77.1 


56.0 






59.1 


65.5 




60.8 


74. 


TOficlaaaay 


6,9 


0.0 




6.3 


7 7 






16.0 


24.1 




25.5 


22.3 


Helpa (ntecrti^ klaaa 


93.1 


80.0 




89.6 


73.1 




65.6 


70.2 


82.7 




72.3 


76.8 


Topic la anfoyabla 


39.3 


60.0 




51.1 


34.6 




34.4 


343 


41.3 




56 5 


53 9 


Topic anoouragaa Irwaatlgatlon 


72.4 


53 4 




68.6 


69.2 




62.6 


67.2 


60.9 




70.2 


G6.9 


Topic Intanrelataa fundarnantal pdndplM 


75.8 


73.3 




730 


73.1 




65.7 


67.2 


62 0 




63.6 


04 4 


Topic uaefU in aoMng problama on job 


862 


66.6 




85.4 


84.6 




93.7 


f^1.1 


82.6 




66.1 


76.7 


Topic la Impoftani axan'4}le of Inquin- 
in field 


69 0 


46 ii 




64 6 


76.9 




613 


69 V 






63.9 


08 9 



* ElmlnMed fm^ comoiiflaon due to cmaa sei,f ipie size. 
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Tarn F7(Q6) 

h)fkjtnce.f of 8t Aground jncf BeH^ Coorso Piannng (iyy CoHi^^ Tyt>0 )MtNn Rekis) 



Rdsponso percantage (InlKJontial) 



Compositicn Litoranjra History 



lnfkidnc« 


A 

Con^p 


B 
LA 




C 

2 yr. Total 
(rm55)(W^1l5) 


0 

Comp 
(0.121) 


E 

LA 

(0-4:^) 


F 

2yr. 
(n-'46) 


Total 
(><L210) 


Q 
Comp 
(0-129) 


H 
LA 
(0-55) 


1 

2yr. Total 
(0.77) (/VU263) 


My aduciitikKtal purpoM 


— „ 

87. e 


69.0 


89.6 


86.7 


86.3 


ei.4 


69.1 


67.0 


62.2 


81.6 


62.3 


62.1 


My fdlglooo b^flehi 


11.2 


19.5 


10 9 


12.6 


18.7 


25 6 


6.7 


IG.U 


17.6 


16.2 


13.9 


16.7 


My b6ii»fs about t9<!icMng 


77.3 


7'6.1 


74.1 


76.2 


86.9 


54.7 


73.9 


87.2 


64.1 


53.7 


76.2 


86.2 


My poetical b(il«f» 


4.6 


7.3 


3 9 


4.6 


5.9 


7.0 


6.9 


6.7 


11.7 


10.9 


16.4 


12.9 


Teaching axperlenoa 


95.5 


1000 


97.4 


97.1 


92.5 


93.0 


91.3 


92.3 


89.0 


76.3 


92.3 


67.4 


ForniaJ education courses 


26.4 


20.9 


26.5 


,?5.4 


23.3 


11.6 


33.3 


23.1 


16.7 


K : 


34.2 


22.6 


lnstnx;tk>na) workshops 


39.5 


40.2 


36.8 


30.6 


21.7 


20.9 


26.9 


23.1 


12.5 


14.5 


26.6 


17.2 


Practttaonw experiervjo 


85.6 


86.3 


90.9 


87.6 


63.5 


80.9 


84.4 


63.2 


79.6 


67.3 


61.9 


62.0 


Wav' t was taugfit 


116 


15.9 


9.6 


11.8 


16.6 


19.1 


32.6 


20.7 


26.6 


25.9 


40.5 


30.6 


Scholarly pr&paratk>n 


57.S 


64.2 


60.6 


60.1 


71.7 


69.8 


66.9 


74.6 


76.6 


61.6 


61.0 


79.0 


Practiliorw prapar ation 


64 6 


72 6 


71 0 


68.6 


59.6 


59 5 


66.9 


61.7 


54.7 


66.7 


74.1 


63.1 
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Tabkj F 7(Oi'y-Continu$d 



Responsa percarrtage (Influenftial) 



^^•ooy Psychology 8lok>gy 



Ir-tkierKS 


J 

Comp 


K 

LA 

(0-21; 


L 

2 yr. Total 


M 

Comp 
(0-75) 


N 
LA 
(0.^6) 


0 
2yr. 
(0-67) 


Total 
(N-180) 


P 

Comp 
(Oi'105) 


Q 
LA 
(0-45) 


R 

2 yr. Total 
(0-65) (N-215) 


My educatkxial purpose 


93.2 


85 0 


56.7 


69 2 


90.7 


64.2 


91.0 


89.4 


71.4 


73.3 


OC.O 


7^/5 


My ralgioui balafs 


16.7 


35.0 


11.7 


17.2 


13.3 


10.5 


10.5 


11.7 


15.2 


17.8 


13.9 


15.3 


My t>al8fs about taach^ng 


66.3 


70. C 


81.1 


74.1 


71 6 


67.5 


77.8 


73.0 


52.3 


86.6 


55.4 


56.3 


Mypoltk)aJbe»«ts 


16.7 


15.0 


16.6 


17.2 


5.3 


10.6 


7.5 


7 3 


2.9 


4.4 


4.6 


3.7 


TaacNng experterx:a 


9 .S 0 


65 0 


68.4 


90.7 


69 3 


92.1 


94.0 


91 7 


77 R 


95.8 


93.9 


66.5 


FomvM oducatton coursas 


32.2 


35 0 


4b. 0 


38.1 


33.4 


34.2 


50.8 


40 0 


31 


31.1 


,'>8.4 


33 5 


In^tr jcttonai wfwlukfxjps 


31.8 


.'>0 0 


41.7 


36.6 


29 7 


23.7 


40.3 


32 4 


27 } 


26.9 


35.4 


30.0 


Practitior^ •xpnflanoa 


73 3 


70 0 


78.7 


74.3 


C9 3 


60.5 


71 6 


68 4 


70.5 


82.3 


66.1 


71.7 


Wa/I was taught 


6.3 


15.0 


25.0 


16 4 


9.3 


21 1 


22.4 


16.7 


16.2 


13 3 


2^.Z 


19.5 


Scholarly prapanUKW) 


80 0 


70 0 


8.'^.4 


60.0 


69.3 


81.5 


64.1 


70.0 


78 2 


75.6 


66.2 


73 C 


Pt'ocmlonaf ^'aparation 


66.7 


65 0 


65 0 


65.7 


50.0 


47 4 


06 6 


564 


58.1 


52.2 


55 4 


50 1 
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Tabte F.7{QiBy-Continu9d 



Response percentage (Induemial) 



Mathematk:e Rne Arts Languaoe 



InJrJWfnim 


o 

Comp 


LA 


U 

2yr. Total 
(n«120) (N-304) 


w 

V 

Comp 


W 

LA 


y 
A 

2yr. 


Total 

/M— onR\ 


Comp 
{n i; 


LA 


CO 

2 yr. Total 
(n-38) (N-.172) 


My eckicirtk)fial purpose 


67.5 


01.0 


74.6 


72.9 


66.3 


61.6 


82.5 


64.5 


64,4 


66,3 


61,6 


64.6 


Myreigtous beleft 


6.6 


1.7 


7.6 


7,0 


13.8 


21.2 


14.3 


15.1 


9.9 


20.9 


5.3 


1 1,7 


My beleft about teactting 


61.9 


61.4 


67.3 


63.9 


62.4 


72.7 


67.8 


65.7 


74.4 


76.6 


71.0 


74.7 


MypoitlcaJbeM 


0.8 


0.0 


1.7 


1.0 


1.6 


3.0 


1.6 


2.0 


2,2 


7.0 


5,3 


4.1 


TeacNng experience 


65.6 


84.2 


94.1 


66,7 


90.6 


76.6 


90.5 


66.6 


96.7 


97,7 


97,3 


97.1 


ForrmK educatton ooursee 


32.0 


27.6 


31.1 


30,6 


31.5 


21,2 


57,4 


37,7 


34.1 


44.2 


34.3 


36.6 


Instructtonai vMxttahope 


24.6 


26.3 


32.6 


26.3 


19,4 


21.2 


41.3 


26,5 


54.5 


46,9 


42.1 


50,3 


Practitioner experience 


66.0 


61 4 


70.6 


67,6 


88.6 


61.8 


806 


65.0 


66,7 


95.4 


66.6 


90.0 


Way iwaetaugN 


23.6 


25.9 


25.2 


24.6 


15.9 


15.2 


19,4 


16,6 


21.1 


9.3 


16.4 


17.5 


Sdiolarly preparation 


70.6 


60. 3 


63.9 


66.0 


73.2 


84.9 


79.0 


76.8 


56,1 


65.1 


66,4 


61.0 


Pract}tk>nef preparation 


53.6 


45.6 


54 6 


52.5 


79.4 


78.1 


77.7 


76.7 


73.5 


73.9 


83.7 


75.9 
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TaWe F.7(P) 

lnfkJ9nc0 of Background and Beliefs on Course Planning (by College Type mNn Fields) 



Response percentage (Innuontia)) 







Ed. Psychology 






Nursing 






Business 




Influence 


00 
Comp 
(n-29) 


EE 
LA 
(n-l5) 


FF* 

2yr. 


Total 
(AM6) 


QQ 
Comp 
(n-26) 


LA 
(^10) 


II 
2 yr. 
(^32) 


Total 
(AAi66) 


JJ 
Comp 
(n«30) 


kk' 

LA 


LL 
2yr, 
inmAT) 


Total 
(A4-91) 


My educatkmai purpose 


96,6 


93.3 




95.6 


92.3 




71,0 


81.8 


76.7 




76 6 


770 


My relgious l)elete 


13.6 


20.0 




16.7 


3.8 




9.7 


10.6 


13,3 




8.5 


14.3 


My belefs about teacl)lng 


62.8 


66.7 




65.5 


88.5 




64.5 


75,7 


66.7 




74.4 


69 2 


MypoNticaJ belefs 


6.6 


6 7 




6.3 


3.8 




3.2 


3.0 


3,3 




6.4 


7.7 


Teaching experience 


89.7 


600 




87.5 


92 3 




74 2 


84.8 


83.4 




78.7 


8: 0 


Fonnal eduction courses 


66. 9 


53 3 




64.6 


69.3 




67 8 


68.2 


60 0 




68.1 


61 6 


In8tnjctk)nal worKshope 


41.3 


40 0 




43.6 


64 6 




54.8 


68.2 


43 3 




55.3 


47.3 


Practftk>nef experience 


96.5 


100 0 




93.6 


100.0 




96.6 


97 0 


83 3 




91.5 


86.8 


WaylwMtaugfn 


6 6 


00 




6.3 


154 




9 7 


12.1 


20 0 




13.0 


14.5 


Scholarty prepantkm 


79 3 


60 0 




70,6 


80 8 




74.2 


77.2 


60 0 




55.3 


59 4 


P/actttionefpfsparatton 


09 7 


66 6 




79.2 


92.3 




90.3 


90.9 


80 0 




80.9 


792 



* Elirtnated (rom comparison due to snwH sample size. 
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TaW0F.6{QE) 

Bet0f$ About Eckjcation (by Col^ Type mhin Flekis) 



Response percemage (Like my beNef) 



Composition 



Literature 



History 



Purpose of Education 


A 

Comp 
(r>«178) 


B 
LA 
(0-82) 


C 

2 yr. Total 

(0-155) (^^.415) 


D 

(0-121) 


E 

LA 
(r>-43) 


F 

2 yr. Total 
(r>-46) {Nm2^Q) 


Q H 
Comp LA 
(0-129) (0-55) 


1 

2 yr. Total 
(0-77) (W.263) 


Sodil change 


S4.6 


53.1 


52.2 


53.8 


49.6 


40.5 


85.2 


51.2 


60.6 


41.8 


76.7 


61.4 


Etfectlvi tNnMng 


74.4 


95.1 


93.5 


94.2 


64.1 


83.7 


100.0 


87.5 


95.4 


96.4 


89.6 


93.6 


Systematic Instruction 


51.5 


52.5 


61.9 


55 6 


42.5 


34.8 


56.5 


43.5 


41.1 


56.4 


59.8 


50.0 


Vocatk)nal deveiopa>em 


32.4 


15.9 


36.8 


30.8 


10.0 


9.3 


23.9 


12.9 


8.6 


10.9 


36.4 


17.3 


Determined by mission 


























and resource constraints 


15.5 


6.1 


15.5 


13.7 


11.0 


9.5 


17.4 


12.1 


7.8 


12.7 


16.9 


11.6 


Personal enrfctiment 


52.6 


43.8 


47.1 


50.9 


46.7 


41.9 


56.7 


46.3 


23.0 


24.1 


31.2 


25.7 


Loam great ideas of humanity 


35.8 


30.2 


29.7 


34.4 


69.2 


60.5 


93.5 


72.7 


64.9 


61.8 


74.1 


66.9 


Clarify values and achieve oommltment 


67.1 


68.3 


60.7 


64.9 


79.3 


6/4 


67.0 


76.5 


66.4 


65.4 


71.5 


67.6 
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Table F.8(GE) —Continued 



Purpose of Education 



His 



Response percemage (Like my belief) 



Soclok)gy 



Psycftok)gy 



Biology 



J K L 

Comp LA 2yr. Total 
(n.60) (r-21) (n-eO) (n-141) 



M N 0 
Comp LA 2 yr. Total 
(n-75) (n-ae) (r>-67) (n-180) 



P 

Comp 



Q 
LA 



R 
2yr. 



Total 



Sodal cfiange 


45.0 


65 7 


79.6 


;6.5 


68.0 


70.3 


82.1 


73.8 


43.1 


46.7 


46.4 


45.5 


EHectlve thinking 


93.3 


65.7 


96.6 


93.6 


82.7 


86.8 


83.6 


63.9 


90.2 


95.6 


90.5 


91.4 


Systematk: instruction 


49.2 


42 6 


59.4 


52 5 


60 0 


39.4 


55.2 


53.9 


49.0 


46.7 


55.4 


50.5 


Vocatk>nal devek)pmem 


13.3 


20.0 


25.5 


19.4 


22.7 


23.7 


23.9 


23.3 


16.6 


24.5 


29.1 


23.0 


Oetennlned by mission 


























and resource constraints 


10.0 


14.3 


10.2 


10.7 


10.9 


2.6 


16.4 


11.3 


12.8 


15.5 


12.5 


13.2 


Personal enrtchmem 


45.8 


19.0 


49 2 


43.2 


41.3 


31.5 


53.7 


43.9 


12.8 


28.9 


15 6 


17.1 


Learn great ^as ol iHjn^anlty 


550 


71.4 


525 


56.4 


50.6 


55.2 


62.7 


56.1 


51.9 


46.7 


50.0 


50.2 


Ciartfy values and achieve commitment 


60.0 


61.9 


687 


59.7 


58 7 


42.1 


64.2 


572 


46 0 


66.6 


47.6 


50 9 



ERIC 



28, 



Response percentage (Like my beKef) 







Mathematici 








Rne Arts 








Language 




Pufpose 0^ Education 


c 
o 

Comp 
(n«WD) 


T 

LA 
(n-Sd) 


U 

2 yr. Total 
(n-120) (ni304) 


V 

Comp 
jn* luy; 


LA 


A 

2 it. 


Total 


AA 

Comp 

\I1"5F 1 / 


DD 

LA 


Zyr. 


Total 
nal72) 


Sodatctiange 


20.6 


14.0 


26.6 


22.6 


46.6 


27.3 


66.7 


49.5 


56.7 


56.2 


56.7 


57.0 


Effective thinking 


92.6 


96.6 


92.5 


93.4 


61 .3 


90.9 


at 4 


04 .0 


PI 1 

0 1 .1 


0 J. r 


0D.4 


AO O 


Syetemaik: Kvtructlon 


59.5 


56.9 


67.2 


62 1 


51 .6 


91 .9 


99. U 


94. U 


r U.U 


7Q 1 


AA K 
0D.9 


f 9.9 


Vocational development 


44.5 


39.7 


55.6 


46.0 


21 .3 


21.2 


^ 1. J 


21 .2 


24.9 


J4.9 




07 A 


Detemiined by misekHi 
and reeourct constraints 


11.3 


10.3 


12.6 


11.6 


7 4 


12.2 


t1.7 


9.5 


23.6 


14.0 


24.3 


21. 3 


Personal enrtclin)«n1 


10.3 


10.6 


12.6 


11.3 


50.0 


45.3 


56.7 


51.3 


26.9 


30.3 


37.6 


31 2 


Learn great ideas of humanity 


37.3 


44 6 


40.3 


39.6 


66.7 


76.6 


65.6 


66.3 


26.1 


26.6 


33.3 


26.3 


Ciarity values and achieve oommltmeni 


31.2 


43.6 


33.4 


34.5 


65.6 


61.9 


65.6 


66 3 


52.6 


60.5 


54.0 


55 0 
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Tatjte F 8(P) 

Beliefs About Education (by OoHege Type Within FtekSs) 













Response percentage (Like my belief) 














Ed. Psychology 






Nursing 






Business 




Pufpoee of Education 


DO 
Comp 
(r>-29) 


EE 
LA 
(f>-l5) 


2yr. 

(f>-4) 


Total 
(AM8) 


QG 
Comp 
(n«26) 


LA 
(r>«10) 


II 

2yr. 
(r>-32) 


Total 
(A^i68) 


JJ 
Comp 
(/v30) 


KK* 
LA 
(r)-14) 


LL 
2yr. 
(r>-47) 


Total 


Sodal change 


69.0 


32.6 




76.6 


72.0 




65.6 


69. 6 


66.6 




66.0 


69-3 


Effectlvf tNnklng 


89.7 


76.6 




07.2 


92.0 




93.0 


92.4 


90.0 




76.7 


84.6 


Systematic instoictlon 


69.0 


85.7 




74 5 


60 6 




64 4 


62-1 


63.3 




55.3 


56.3 


Vocational development 


44.6 


57.2 




48.9 


61.5 




61.3 


66.7 


70.0 




62.9 


70 4 


Detemilned by mission 
and rtsoufce constraints 


10.3 


14.3 




36.1 


7.6 




16.4 


13.7 


13.3 




21.3 


16.7 


PetMnal emlchmant 


34.5 


21 4 




36.1 


34 6 




43.6 


41.6 


33.4 




36.3 


34 1 


Learn greet Ideaa o4 humanity 


44.6 


35.7 




425 


42.3 




43.6 


44 6 


40.0 




34.6 


42.*> 


Clartty values and achieve commitment 


69.0 


57 2 




66.0 


66 5 




75 0 


60 6 


50 0 




56 7 


578 



* Elmlnated from comparison due to smaHsampio size. 
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Tabte F.9(QE) 

Profm^ Educ^nal BedBi (by OoHeoe Typ^ V/ittUn Fiefda) 



Preferred B«le« 

Scdalcliangv 

Effectivt tNnkjng 

Syslematk: instruction 

Vocatioruil dovek)pmem 

DetsiTTrined by nriMkKt 
and resource constraints 

Pdfsonal wvtchm^nt 

Learn gisat ktes^i of humanity 

Clartfy vahJM aixl actudVA comniitment 



Composition 



ABC 
Conr)p LA 2yr. Total 
(0-178) (/>155)(W.415) 



12.1 


7.8 


4.9 


6.5 


63.7 


70.1 


66.9 


66.2 


4.5 


3.9 


9.2 


6.1 


1.3 


0.0 


6.3 


2.9 


C.d 


0.0 


0.7 


0.5 


5.7 


1.3 


1.4 


3.2 


3.8 


3.9 


0.7 


2.7 


8.3 


no 


9.9 


9.8 



Response percentage (Firs) chok^) 



Literature 



14.0 


8.3 


12.0 


12.6 


46.7 


55.6 


46.2 


48.4 


1.9 


0.0 


2.6 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.9 


0.0 


10.3 


3.3 


11.2 


13.9 


15.4 


12.6 


24.3 


22.2 


12.8 


21.4 



History 



15.8 


7.8 


23.7 


16.1 


63.2 


72.5 


49 2 


81.6 


1.8 


0.0 


1.7 


1.3 


0.9 


0.0 


5 1 


1.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 0 


0.9 


2.0 


3.4 


1.8 


12.3 


3.9 


8.5 


9.4 


53 


13.7 


8.5 


8.0 



0 E r GUI 

CorrH> LA ayr. Total Comp LA 2yr. Total 
(0-121) (/V43) [th^AS) (M.210) (n«12P* .VS5) (n«77) (NL263) 
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Tat)le F.9(QE)— Conf/nt/dc/ 



Response percen.age (First choice) 



Sociology Psychology Biology 



Preferred Belef 


J 

Comp 
(n-60) 


K 

uA 
(n.21) 


L 

2 yr Total 
(n-60) (A/-141) 


M 

Comp 
(n«75) 


N 
LA 
(n-38) 


0 

2yr. 
(n-67) 


Total 
(A/-ieO) 


P 

Comp 
(n-106) 


Q 
LA 
(n.45) 


R 

2 yr. Total 
(n-65) (W-215) 


Social change 


20.8 


43.8 


37.7 


31.1 


15.9 


18.7 


37.1 


24.0 


15.1 


9.5 


20.7 


If 5 


Effective thIrMng 


58.8 


31 3 


45.3 


48.4 


52.2 


61.1 


37.1 


48.5 


66.8 


71.4 


67.2 


68.^ 


Systematic Instnjctlon 


DO 


6.3 


0.0 


0.8 


7.2 


2.3 


4 8 


5.4 


4.3 


2.4 


3.9 


4.7 


Vocational developmem 


1.9 


0.0 


1.9 


l.fi 


0.0 


0.0 


1.6 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


1,7 


0 5 


Detem lined by mission 


























and resource constraints 


0.0 


0.0 


0 0 


0.0 


2 9 


0 0 


0 0 


1.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 0 


Personal enrichment 


1.9 


0 0 


0 0 


0.3 


8.V 


8.3 


14. G 


10.6 


0.0 


0.0 


o.c 


0 c 


Learn great Ideas of humanity 


7.5 


6 3 


5.7 


6.6 


7.2 


5.6 


1.6 


4 8 


6. J 


4.8 


17 


4 7 


CiarKy values and achieve oommiinr.dnt 


11.3 


12.5 


9.4 


10 7 


5 8 


58 


3.2 


4.8 


5.4 


M.9 


1.7 


5 7 




287 
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Tabki F 9(Ge)-~Conf/nued 



Response percentage (f\r$\ choice) 







Mathematics 








Fine Arts 








Language 






S 

Comp 
(n«126) 


T 

LA 
(n«-56) 


U 

2 yr. To^al 
(n.1?0) (N^04) 


V 

Comp 
(n*iy9) 


W 
LA 


X 
2yr. 


Total 
(N-205) 


AA 

Comp 
(a-91) 


DB 

LA 


CC 

2 yr. Total 
(n-38) (N-172) 


Social diangt 


4.9 


K 7 


4 5 


4.9 


7.2 


3 1 


12.5 


8.1 


12.9 


37 5 


22 9 


213 


Eftective tNnMng 


74.6 


0 4 1 

Oil 


696 


74.0 


45.4 


56.3 


55.4 


50.3 


40.0 


25.0 


37.1 


35.6 


Systematic Imtt/uctio^ 


6.5 




12.5 


9 3 


8 2 


9.4 


7.1 


6.1 


24.7 


15.0 


22.9 


21.9 


Voc!3itlorMl dovetopmem 


4.1 


1.9 


/.I 


4.U 


3.1 


0.0 


3.6 


2.7 


1.2 


7.5 


0.0 


2 5 


Detemijf>»d by mj&rt)or, 
and resource conslnBilnis 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.7 


0.0 


2 9 


3 1 


Personal enrichment 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


10.3 


3.1 


1.8 


6.5 


4 7 


2 5 


2.9 


3 8 


Learn great Ideas d humanity 


5.7 


3.8 


2.7 


4.2 


14.4 


6.3 


14.3 


13 0 


12 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


Ciartfy values an act)ieve commrtmem 


4 1 


0 0 


3 6 


3.1 


n.3 


21 9 


5.4 


11 4 


10 6 


12.5 


11.4 


11.3 



Tabler.9(P) 

Pwferred Educ3ts)nal BeHet (by College Type With/n Fieids) 

Response percentage (First choice) 



Ed. Psychology Nursing Business 



Prrtfen^ed Be«e4 


DD 
Coi np 
(r>-29) 


EE 
LA 
(r>-l5) 


FF* 
ayr. 
(r>-4) 


Total 
(AM8) 


Comp 
(Av26) 


hh' 

LA 
(r>.10) 


)l 

2yr. 
(r>.32) 


Total 
{N-66) 


JJ 

Comp 


kk' 

LA 
(^14) 


LL 
2yr. 
(r>-4r) 


Total 
(NU91) 


Sodal ctiange 


26.9 


15.4 




25.6 


4.3 




3.6 


5.1 


11 5 




20 5 


19 3 


Effective thinking 


46.2 


46 2 




41 9 


52 2 




57 1 


55.9 


57.7 




40.9 


48 2 


Systematic irt^njction 


7 7 


30 8 




14 0 


13 0 




214 


16.9 


0 0 




91 


4 a 


Vocational developmeni 


0.0 


00 




2.3 


13 0 




10.7 


10 2 


15.4 




15.9 


145 


Decormined by mission 
and resource constraints 


0.0 


00 




0.0 


0 0 




0 0 


0.0 


0 0 




0 0 


00 


Personal enrtchment 


3 0 


00 




2.3 


0.0 




3.8 


.3 4 


0 0 




2 3 


2 4 


Leam great Ideas o< humanity 


0.0 


77 




4.7 


4 3 




0 0 


1 7 


0.0 




0 0 


0 0 


Ctartfy varies snd achieve commHmem 


1S 4 


0 0 




9.3 


13 0 




3.6 


6 8 


1S 4 




114 


108 



EKntnated fmm oompanfcn (Sjq to omaM '>;nnpie size. 
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TabU) F.lO(QE) 

Characteristics of introductofy Courses (hy CcHege Ty;te Within Frnkis) 



Response percentage 



Composition 



Literature 



History 



ABC 
Comp LA 2yr. Total 
(/>-l78) (r>-82) (/)-l55)(^415) 



D E F Q H I 

Comp LA 2yr. Total Comp LA 2 yf . Total 
(/>-121) (r>-43) (r>-46) (^210) (r>-129) (f)-55) (/>-77) (WU263) 



Unit ofteHr^ course 
Singie-field depanment 



83.2 



74,4 66.5 70.4 



1.6 83.7 56.5 



79.5 



79.1 60.0 



39.3 63.1 



Table F 10(GE)~Conf/ni;dd 



3B1C 7/27/00 



Response percentage 



SociolO{iy 



Psycholoay 



Biology 



J K L 

Comp LA 2yr. Total 
(n-60) (n.21) (0-60) {A/-141) 



tvt N 0 
Comp LA 2yr. Total 
(/>«75) (n.38) (n«67) (^180) 



PGR 
Comp LA 2 yr. Total 
(/>-l05) (/>-45) (rv-eS) (WU215) 



Unit oflering course 
SIngle-flekj departn^nt 



70.r 



52.4 28.3 49.6 



82.7 84 2 41.8 



67.8 



68.6 68.9 



61.6 



ERLC 



2s;> 



Tabi« f ^0{GE)—ConHnu6d 



UnH olfef^ng courM 



Response percentage 



Mathematk^ 



Fine Arts 



Lar)guag6 



STU VWX AABBCC 

Comp LA 2yr. Total Comp LA 2yr. Total Comp LA 2yT. Total 
(r>.126) (nmSB) (r>-120) (W-304) |r)-109) (0-33) (r>.63) (NU205) (r>-9l) (r>-43) (r>-38) {NUi72) 



91.3 75 9 65.0 77 9 



86.3 63 6 53.9 



72.6 



Table F.10{P) 

Charactsfistics of Introductory Courses (by CoHege Type Wiihm Fiekls) 



Ed Psyctiology 



90.1 60 5 55.3 75 0 



Response percentage 



Nursing 



Business 



DO EE fP QC3 HH' II jj kK* LL 

Comp LA 2yf. Total Comp LA 2yr. Total Comp LA 2yr To»ai 

{r>-29) (n-.l5) (rv4) (A^.4a) (n-26) (r)-10) (r)-32) (AJU68) (0-30) (/vM) {r>-47) (^U91) 



UNI offering course 
S^ngle-neld dei^ariment 



72.4 93 4 



75 0 



80 8 



90 6 68 1 



46 7 



59 6 58 2 



EIrrtnated from comparison due to small sample size. 



ERLC 



2r() 



TablflF.ll(GE) 

Pefc^ed Characteristia of Sponsoring Programs (by College Typa mhin Fiekis) 



Response pememldoe (True of my program) 



Composition Literature History 



Characteflstk; 


A 

Comp 
(0-178) 


B 
LA 
(0-82) 


C 

2 yr. Total 
(0-155) (AM15) 


D 

Comp 
(0-121) 


E 

LA 
(^43) 


F 

(0-46) 


Total 
(NU210) 


Q 
Comp 
(0-129) 


H 
LA 
1 (0-55) 


1 

2yr. Tot*! 
(0-77) (W.263) 


TeacMng a mayor goal 


88.1 


93.9 


92.1 


£0.7 


85.7 


92.8 


93.0 


88.7 


85.8 


96.3 


94 8 


90.7 


Reseait^amalorgoal 


18.8 


170 


12.0 


14.9 


34 4 


16.3 


7.0 


24.9 


44.9 


16.3 


84 


27.3 


diuaenis snouKJ leam wnc«|j»a 


7Q Q 




09.5 


84.0 


88.3 


08.4 


88.6 


88.4 


82.7 


89.1 


50 0 


85.7 


Students should appty concepts 


88.8 


87.8 


93.5 


90.2 


79 8 


90.7 


86.3 


83 5 


38.8 


62.7 


48.0 


72 3 


Courses tightly coordinated 


47.4 


35.3 


66.4 


52.1 


45.4 


67.5 


41.9 


49 3 


30.5 


81 8 


48.7 


42.5 


Students programs largely prescribed 


54.8 


53.1 


66 4 


58.7 


51 3 


58 1 


53 5 


53 2 


35 1 


46.1 


49 4 


42.1 


Mission Is distinctive 


54.1 


64 2 


65 5 


60 4 


61 3 


68 2 


65 2 


63.6 


35.9 


6t.1 


57.7 


52.7 


Mission \^ understood by faculty 


60.7 


76 0 


78.0 


70 7 


68 3 


83.4 


79 5 


73.7 


61.9 


71.7 


73.1 


67.3 


Courses are inten^lated 


53.4 


63 4 


64 4 


59 4 


47 1 


62.8 


21 4 


50.5 


37.0 


66.0 


48.1 


46 3 



6Bl 7,'27W 



Table f Ay{GB)— Continued 



Response percentage (Tme of my program) 



Sociology Psychology Biology 



JKL MNO PQR 



Character^ 


Comp 


LA 
(0-21) 


2 yr Total 
(n«60) (W-141) 


Comp 
(0-76) 


LA 
(0-33) 


2 yr. 
(0-67) 


Total 


Comp 
(O-105) 


LA 
(0-45) 


2yr. 
(^) 


Total 
(N-205) 


Teadting a ma)or goal 


91.4 


100.0 


93.3 


93.5 


94.6 


97.4 


97.0 


98.1 


78.9 


100.0 


93.9 


87.9 


Researcti a ma|of goal 


22.4 


9.5 


10.2 


15.2 


26.7 


29.0 


4 5 


18.9 


35.5 


17.7 


3.0 


21.9 


Students should leam concepts 


93.1 


85.7 


83.4 


87.6 


94.7 


69.5 


88.0 


91.1 


89.5 


95.4 


95.4 


92.5 


Students should appfy corKOf^s 


79 0 


85.7 


71 7 


76 8 


81.4 


73.7 


76.1 


77 8 


74.2 


91 1 


77.0 


78.8* 


Courses ttghity coordinated 


33.3 


40.0 


40.8 


37.5 


26.0 


34 2 


44.7 


38.9 


42 6 


53.3 


60.0 


50.2 


Students programe largely proschbed 


35.7 


35 0 


50 8 


42 2 


45.3 


31.6 


47.8 


43 4 


50.5 


64 5 


58.3 


55 2 


Mission Is distinctive 


53.7 


45.0 


48 3 


50 0 


50.0 


40.5 


54.7 


49.7 


46 5 


71 1 


54.7 


54 3 


Mission is understood by faculty 


74 7 


55 0 


72 5 


70 4 


64.0 


67 5 


64 2 


64 9 


58 7 


88 9 


66. 6 


68 0 


Courses are interrelated 


61 4 


61 9 


46 3 


55 9 


54 7 


57 9 


53 7 


55 0 


509 


68 9 


54.7 


55 9 



2.91 

ERIC 



TaWe f.U[QBy-Cofttinued 



Response percentage (Tme of my prooram) 







Mathematics 








Rne Arts 








Language 


Charaotertstlc 


S 

Comr 
(n-l28) 


T 

LA 
(n«68) 


U 

2 yr Total 
(n-i20) (N-004) 


V 

Comp 
(n-109) 


W 
LA 
(n-33) 


X 
2yr. 
(n-63) 


Total 
(/V-205) 


AA 

Comp 
(n-91) 


BB 
LA 
{n-43) 


CC 
(n-38) 


Total 
(W-172) 


Teachhg 1 ma)or goaJ 


82.5 


98.5 


94.2 


89.8 


91.7 


93.9 


93.4 


92.7 


91.1 


95.3 


94.4 


92.9 


Resea/ch • maiof goal 


33.4 


1.7 


5.8 


18.4 


24.1 


8.1 


16.4 


18.8 


30.4 


13.9 


108 


21.9 


Studentt iliould team oonc«p(8 


85.7 


94.9 


9?. 6 


90.1 


88.7 


97.0 


88.5' 


88.9 


83.9 


76.8 


61 .0 


81.4 


Students s^ould appfy concepts 


82.5 


89.7 


09.9 


68.8 


76.8 


90.9 


83.6 


81.1 


66.2 


93.1 


85.2 


80.6 


Courses tfg^ty coordinated 


78.0 


73.7 


77.3 


78.1 


55.7 


78.8 


66.6 


62.8 


66.0 


69.1 


70.2 


67.6 


Students programs larpety prescribed 


64.0 


67.9 


62.6 


64.3 


61 .5 


78.6 


58.3 


Kit}.D 


I^Q 1 
39. 1 


66.7 


68.7 


62.6 


Ml88k>n Is distinctive 


57.3 


61.4 


70.9 


63 4 


63.7 


64.8 


82.8 


73.1 


68.8 


72.5 


72.2 


70 4 


Mission Is understood t)y (acuity 


68.3 


63.9 


78.4 


75.2 


67.0 


93.9 


79.8 


75.3 


73.0 


85.7 


72.9 


76.2 


Courses are Interre^ed 


68.4 


67.3 


75.8 


70.3 


53.4 


78.7 


60.7 


59 8 


70.0 


69.8 


67.5 


69 4 



6B3 7^7^ 



Table F.ii(P) 

Perc^ved Characteristics of Spon$oring Programs (by CcHege Type Wfthir) Hdkfs} 



Response percentage (True ot my program) 



Ed. Psychology 



Nursing 



Business 



Characteristic 



DD EE FF* 
Comp LA 2yr. Total 
(/>29) (0-15) (/M) (/gL48) 



Comp 



HH 
LA 



Teac**iganr)a)orgoaJ 
ResMfchame)orgoaJ 
Students should learn concepts 
Students should app*y concepts 
Courses tightly ooordlnaled 
Students programs largely prescribed 
Mission Is dlsHnctlvs 
Mission Is understood by faculty 
Coumes are Interrelated 



Eimlnated from compartson due to small sanpie size. 



" JJ KK* LL 

(-.6, ,.,0, 3, i^i-^ ,^0.. 



100.0 


100.0 


97.9 


100.0 


98.8 


98.5 


100.0 


93.6 


95.5 


18.5 


0.0 


13.0 


12 0 


0.0 


6.0 


13.7 


10.7 


10.0 


92.6 


100.0 


93.5 


100 0 


96.9 


97.0 


89.7 


83.0 


86.7 


98.4 


100.0 


95.7 


98.0 


96.9 


95.4 


86.2 


84.8 


87.8 


62.9 


80.0 


65.2 


100.0 


93.8 


97.0 


552 


57.5 


56 6 


92.6 


93.3 


89.1 


100.0 


93.8 


96.9 


65 5 


63.1 


65.1 


89.3 


88.6 


87 2 


100.0 


96.9 


98.5 


68.9 


69.6 


67 4 


89.3 


93.3 


09 3 


96.0 


96.9 


96.9 


79.3 


72.4 


75 5 


78.8 


93 3 


80 8 


100.0 


93 8 


97 0 


7S 8 


80.9 


80 0 



ERIC 



212 



«4 yr^tf^ 



TaW6 F.12(QE) 

Perceived CharBcteristics of Cofiege (by College Type Wmn Rekis) 



Hesponse percentage (Truo ol my college) 



Composition Literature History 



Chared erisik: 


A 

Comp 
{^h^^7S) 


n 
D 

LA 
(r)-82) 


C 

2 yr. Total 
(r)-l55)(NU4l5) 


U 

Comp 
(r>«121) 


C 

LA 
(r>«43) 


2yr. 
(r>>46) 


Total 

(^21U) 


u 
Comp 

{Om^ 29) 


u 
n 

LA 

(r)«33j 


1 

2 yr. Total 
(n-77) (W.2B3) 


Teactiingamajorgo^t 


60.7 


93.9 


04.3 


64.7 


73.5 


93,1 


70,1 


77.0 


79.6 


94,6 


69,9 


85.9 


Reeeardi a malor goal 


21 7 


15.8 


7.4 


15.3 


36.4 


14.0 


4,5 


25.0 


40.6 


10.9 


3.8 


23.3 


Sludems should learn coricepts 


71.0 


60.0 


75.6 


74.5 


76.7 


79.0 


64.5 


74.6 


67.4 


81.6 


70.6 


71.4 


Students should apply concef]<8 


70.7 


79.0 


78.4 


75 2 


71.5 


72.1 


68.9 


71.0 


56.6 


70.9 


77.7 


60.0 


Courses tightly coordinated 


25.1 


30 4 


45.1 


33.8 


31.7 


46.5 


22.7 


32.9 


18.1 


38,2 


26.9 


25.0 


Students' programs largely prescribed 


40.3 


53.1 


60.2 


50.4 


47,9 


51,1 


53.5 


49.8 


37.8 


45.4 


47.4 


42.3 


Mission Is distinctive 


45.3 


59.5 


61.1 


54.0 


60.5 


63.4 


45.5 


57 8 


40,8 


55.6 


48,7 


46.3 


Mlssiof) is understood t>y faculty 


43.0 


64.2 


kJ4.5 


55 3 


56.7 


71,4 


63.6 


61.2 


42.0 


61.5 


60,2 


51.5 


Courses are interrelated 


30.0 


33.3 


34.0 


26.4 


22.5 


34.9 


29 5 


26.6 


12.7 


35.8 


32.1 


23.3 


Programs are interrelated 


19.8 


27 2 


30.7 


25 4 


19.8 


32.6 


47.8 


22.6 


9 0 


22.7 


34.6 


19 7 



581 7/27-90 



Table fA2{GB)— Continued 



F^esponse Percentage (True ot my collego) 



Sociology Psychology Biology 



Characteristic 


J 

Comp 
(n-<eO) 


K 

LA 
(n-21) 


L 

2 yr 

(n«eO) 1 


Total 


M 

Comp 
(n-75) 


N 
LA 
(n-08) 


0 

2yr. 
{n^7] 


Total 
(A/-180) 


P 

Comp 
(r)«l05) 


Q 
LA 
in^S) 


R 

2 yr . Total 
(r)-65) (W-215) 


Teaching a ma|or goal 


79 3 


100 


0 


90 0 


87.0 


90 5 


92.1 


86.6 


89.3 


78.4 


91.1 


84.4 


83 0 


Research a major goal 


22.4 


9 


5 


6.7 


13.6 


16.9 


13.1 


15 


11.1 


26.4 


13.3 


4.7 


18.1 


Students should learn concepts 


76 6 


76 


2 


75.9 


76.3 


81.1 


81.5 


71 6 


77.7 


79.6 


02.2 


76.2 


79.1 


Students should apply concepts 


49.0 


52 


3 


62.7 


65 6 


64 8 


66.4 


67.2 


66 5 


56.9 


71.1 


66 1 


62.7 


Courses tlghtty coordinated 


17.2 


25 


0 


33 9 


25 5 


16 1 


18.4 


22.8 


23.2 


24.0 


37.6 


34.9 


30.3 


Students' programs largety proscribed 


32.1 


60 


0 


55 1 


46.3 


36 5 


26 9 


54 6 


41 6 


30 4 


55.6 


59.4 


44.6 


Mission Isastindfve 


40.6 


60 


0 


45.7 


45.9 


46.5 


54 0 


50 8 


49.7 


38.0 


66 7 


51.6 


46.4 


Mission is understood by (acuity 


43.1 


40 


0 


62.7 


51 1 


43 3 


56.7 


52 3 


49. S 


44 1 


73.4 


52.4 


52 9 


Courses are int') .Telated 


20S 


23 


8 


27 5 


24.1 


20.5 


21 1 


25.4 


22.5 


16 6 


26.7 


26.6 


21.6 


Programs are interrelated 


19 0 


14 


3 


^5 6 


21 2 


16 3 


21 0 


27 2 


21 4 


11 8 


33.4 


21.9 


19 4 
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Tabl« f^2{OEy^-'Con^inu9d 



Responso percontage (Tme of my coitoge) 



Maihematk^ 



Rne Arts 



Language 



Charact«fi$«c 


S 

Comp 
(n*«126) 


T 

LA 

(n«66) 1 


U 

2 yr. Total 
(n-120)(A/*<)04) 


V 

Comp 
(n-l09) 


W 
LA 
(n-33) 


X 

2yr. 
(n-63) 


Total 


AA 
Comp 
(n-91) 


BB 
LA 
(n-43) 


CC 

2 yr. Total 
(n-38) (N-172) 


ToacNngama)Ofgoal 


75.4 


91.3 


69.9 


64.2 


85.1 


90.9 


82.5 


85.2 


75.5 


95.4 


66.9 


63.4 


Rd86«fCtiama|orgo«l 


32.6 


13.6 


10.2 


20.1 


40.2 


6.1 


9 5 


19.9 


39.3 


23.2 


15.6 


30.0 


Stud«nlt sNhjU learn conctpta 


62.1 


61.1 


77.6 


71.8 


74.5 


67.8 


82.2 


79.1 


70.0 


86.1 


71.0 


74.7 


Students should appty concopis 


64.8 


77.6 


79.5 


72.9 


51.4 


76.1 


80 6 


64.6 


64.5 


65.7 


71.0 


71.2 


Coursea ttghtty coordinated 


37.9 


40.4 


49.6 


43.0 


26 0 


42.0 


40.9 


33.2 


43 6 


Dv ,C 


47.4 


46.0 


SHJdema' programs largely prescribed 


46.4 


56.1 


53.0 


51.6 


48.1 


66.7 


59.6 


54.8 


43.2 


52.4 


51.3 


47.3 


Mission Is (ftstlncthrf 


42.1 


64.9 


64.1 


55.3 


45.1 


84.9 


61.7 


57.0 


46.9 


63.4 


63.2 


55.7 


Mission Is understood by faculty 


44.0 


66.7 


67.2 


57.5 


42.3 


72.7 


55.6 


54.6 


51.7 


76.2 


50.0 


57.4 


Courses are interrelated 


33.6 


43.1 


42.0 


38.6 


16.5 


43.8 


26.9 


24 2 


24.7 


37.3 


21.6 


27.3 


Programs are Intenelated 


10.6 


32.6 


33.1 


27.9 


13.3 


34.4 


22 2 


19.5 


24.7 


22.0 


31.6 


25 6 



Table F.12(P) 

Peiteived Characteristics of ColloQe (by CoHe^ Type mhin Po'^s) 



Ed. Psychology 



Charadefistlc 



DD EE FF* 
Comp LA 2 yr. 
(0-29) (n«15) [nmA) 



Total 



Response percentage (Tme of my college) 



Nursing 



Business 



03 HH* II jj KK* LL 

P^^v /^-^m ^"^^^^ LA 2yr. Total 

(r>.26) (n-10) (d.32) (A^i68) (^30) (r>.l4) {tuAT) (/^91) 



Teaching a ma)of goal 


82.2 


60.0 


76.8 


96.1 


90.4 


94.0 


93.3 


85.4 


91.2 


Research a major goal 


48.4 


20.0 


36.2 


30.8 


0.0 


36.8 


20.0 


6.4 


9.9 


Students should learn concepts 


82.2 


100.0 


67.2 


66.4 


75.0 


79.2 


86.6 


60. 9 


63 6 


Students should apply concepts 


67.6 


66 7 


66.1 


92.0 


60 8 


78.8 


76.6 


71.7 


75 6 


Courses tightly coordinated 


39.2 


26 5 


34.6 


40.0 


61 3 


49 2 


36.7 


46.9 


44.0 


Students' prtjgrams largely prescflbed 


679 


53 3 


61.7 


52.0 


60 U 


57 2 


566 


65 3 


56 3 


Mission Is distlncth/e 


679 


80 0 


745 


76.0 


87 1 


89.6 


70 0 


63 0 


66.7 


Mission If undenrtood by faculty 


60 6 


73 4 


88.1 


84 0 


90.3 


67.7 


56.7 


61 7 


64.9 


Couraes are intemslated 


26 6 


20 0 


25.5 


36.0 


54 9 


49 3 


46.7 


06 0 


57 2 


Programs are intenelated 


25 0 


26 6 


23.4 


^6 0 


36 8 


27 7 


400 


47.9 


45 6 



EliTHnaiod from compartson dua to smai sampj« aza. 
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TabteF.13(QE) 

P9fCdfV0d Autononvf of Sponsoring Program, Faculty, Students (by CoHegs Type Within Fields) 



Response per ^tage (Like my program) 



Composition 



Literature 



History 



Characteristic 



ABC DEF GHI 

Comp LA 2 yr. Total Comp LA 2 yr. Total Comp LA 2 yr Total 
(n-176) (r>.62) (n»l55) (A^415) (r>.121) (r>.43) (n-48) (/V«210) (n.129) (n«55) (r>-77) (A^263) 



Students ttave wide cN)ice of oourm 

Uttle taoully autonomy in choosing 
oourse content 

Content of course dictated 
hierarchk^al nature ol field 

Stress crose-program enrollments 

Many currk:uiar deci8k>n8 are made at 
level broader than program 



23.4 21.0 17.0 22.2 

35.4 21.0 53.8 39.4 

65.3 58.0 80.3 69.4 

24.2 41.3 28.3 29.1 

22.8 23.8 29.8 25.4 



31.5 30.3 27.3 31.0 35.5 16.4 19.8 26.7 



23.5 28.2 30.3 25.5 



14.2 23.8 33.8 22.0 



49.8 53.5 50.0 50.5 20.4 25.5 26.4 23.2 

25.2 44.2 27.9 29.8 29.9 45.2 27.8 32.4 



22.7 17.0 38.6 25.0 



26 8 37.0 32.9 30.8 



7Bl 7'??^ 



Table F.13(GE)— Conr/nuetf 



Response percentage (Like my program) 









Socio k)gy 






Psychology 








Biology 




Charactertstk: 


J 

Comp 
(n^O) 


K 

LA 
(n-21) 


L 

2 yr. Total 
(rt-60) (/V-141) 


M 

Comp 
(n-75) 


N 

LA 
(n»38) 


0 

2 yr. 
(n^7) 


Total 
(/V-180) 


P 

Comp 
(n.l05) 


Q 
LA 
(n-45) 


R 

2 yr. Total 
(n-65) (/V-215) 


Students have wide choice ot courses 


45.0 


28.8 


28.4 


35.4 


51.3 


16.2 


43.3 


41.0 


23.9 


24.4 


18.8 


22.4 


Uttte faculty autonomy In choosing 
course content 


16.8 


14.3 


26.7 


20.8 


20.5 


13.5 


40.3 


26.5 


34.8 


20.0 


37.5 


32.4 


Content of course dictated t}y 
Nerarchical nature o< field 


20.0 


47.6 


31.2 


29.3 


52.7 


54.0 


38.8 


47.8 


52.2 


60.0 


48.5 


52.8 


Stress cfose-program enrolments 


39.0 


52.3 


28.8 


38.7 


31.1 


45.1 


28.4 


33.1 


45.7 


66.7 


31.3 


45.7 


Many currtaMaf dedsioni are made at 
level broader than program 


22.0 


23 8 


28.4 


25 0 


20.3 


8.1 


33.3 


22 8 


21.0 


26.7 


17.5 


21.1 
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Table ".13(GE)— CorrfJ/fi/ed 



Response percentage (Like my program) 



Mathematics 



CharaderKte 



S T U 

Comp LA 2yr. Total 
(n««8) (n-120) (A/-304) 



Fine Arts 



V W X 
Comp LA 2yr Total 
(n-108) {fu.33) (n-63} (A;-205) 



Language 



AA 0B CC 
Comp LA 2yr. Total 
(n-91) (n-43) {n-33) (A/-172) 



Studenti hive wkto chokre o< courses 16.9 12.0 21.7 i7.9 



Uttle faculty autonomy in cl)008ing 
course content 

Content o< course dictated by 
hierarchlcaJ nature oi field 

Stress cfosa-program enmliments 

Many cunkular decisk>ns are made at 
level broadef than program 



68.6 46.6 73.1 66.1 

96.0 64.5 92.5 92 4 

37.3 53.5 37.5 40.5 

20.8 20.8 28.3 23.8 



13.7 18.2 38.8 30.1 18.9 21.0 24.3 20.6 



23 2 21.2 17 8 21 Z 

55.6 54 6 o9 4 50.5 

24.8 48 5 42 0 34.0 

24 0 21 3 24 6 i?3.7 



45.5 41.9 24.3 40 0 

85.7 81.4 89.2 85.3 

37.8 39.5 16.2 33.5 

14 6 28 0 27 0 20 7 



Table F.13(P) 

Perc^vod Autonomy of Sponsonng f^rv^am. Facutty. and Students (by Cofhge Type Within Fietds) 



Response percentage (Lrke my program) 



Etl F^sycriok)gy 



Nursing 



Business 



Charactertelic 



DO tE FF' GG HH' 11 JJ KK* LL 

Comr LA 2yf Total Comp LA 2yr Total Comp LA 2yr Total 
(n-?/) (0-15) {/V4) (NL,48) (r7-26) (n-10) (n«32) (W«68) (n.30) (n.14) (^-47) (/^9l) 



Students have wkle chok:e o< courses 6 .9 6 7 

Littlo faculty autonomy m choosing 

course content 13 7 20 0 

Content of course dictated by 

Nefarchk^l nature of t eld 82.8 86 7 

Stress cross-ixogram enroHments 4i 3 66.6 

Many currkular decisions are made at 

level broader than program 24 i 13 4 



10.5 

16.7 

81 3 
45 9 

22 5 



11 5 

53.8 

96 2 
53 9 

23 0 



3.1 75 

64.5 59.1 

93 8 95 5 

63,2 59 7 

156 179 



30.0 

34 5 

65 5 
517 

21 5 



40.4 34 1 

29.7 30 0 

617 65 5 

61.7 56 6 

25 5 213 



Eliminated from companson due to smaH sampk) sizo. 



Tabl« r.l4(QE) 

lnfkj0fKes of CofleQ9 and Program Goaia on Couraa Planning fby Col^ Type WnNn Fiekis} 



Response percentage (Influential) 



Composition 



Literature 



History 



IntKjerKe 


A 

Comp 
(r)«l78) 


B 

LA 
(r>.62) 


C 

2yr. Total 
(/H155) (/NM15) 


[) 

CorDp 
(/).121) 


LA 
(r>.43) 


p 

2yr. 
(r>.48) 


TotD' 
(/V.210) 


Comp 
(n»129) 


LJ 

n 

LA 

(.'>«55) 


1 

2 yr. Total 
(r)-77) (W.263) 


Colleoe goals 


27.6 


42.7 


42.5 


36.3 


364 


55.9 


36.9 


40.5 


35.6 


45.5 


40.5 


39.2 


Piogram goals 


65.2 


59.7 


78.5 


69.0 


62.0 


76.7 


65.2 


65.7 


52.8 


59.3 


60.7 


56.4 


Program oomributk)n to college 


73,5 


80.5 


72.6 


74 5 


69.4 


62.8 


69.6 


66.1 


62.5 


72 8 


64 6 


65.8 


Program prescription 


47.7 


41.9 


63.4 


52.4 


32.5 


34.9 


39.2 


34.4 


15.6 


38.9 


50.6 


31.2 


Contertt Interrelatedness 


48.6 


45.0 


42.5 


45.6 


29.0 


30.2 


34.7 


30.5 


21.9 


40.7 


37.9 


30.7 


Student requlrerDertts later 


67 8 


65 8 


72.6 


69.1 


43.4 


51.1 


46.7 


45 7 


26.7 


33.4 


57.0 


38 2 



Table F.14(GE)— Conf/ni/ec/ 



Sociology 



Response percentage (inlluentlal) 



Psychology 



Biology 



InfHjerKe 


J 

Comp 
(n-60) 


K 

LA 
(n-21) 


L 

2yr. 
(n-60) 


Total 
(/V-141) 


M 

Comp 
(n.75) 


N 
LA 
(n«3a) 


0 
2yr. 
(n^7) 


Total 
(W-160) 


P 

Comp 
(n-.l05) 


Q 
LA 
(n-45) 


R 

2 yr. Total 
(n-65) (A/-215) 


College goals 


33.9 


26.6 


23.3 


28.5 


26.7 


44.7 


26.9 


30.5 


24.1 


53.3 


27.7 


31.3 


Program goals 


61.0 


57 1 


41.6 


52.2 


54.7 


63.1 


49.2 


54.4 


55 8 


71.1 


57.0 


59.4 


Program oontributlcn to colloga 


56.0 


61.9 


53.4 


55 7 


45.4 


47.3 


53.7 


48.9 


55.3 


64.4 


63.1 


59.6 


Prrjgram prescription 


13.6 


33.3 


40.0 


27 8 


28.0 


26.3 


43.2 


33.3 


35.0 


37.8 


47.7 


39 4 


Corttent Interrelatedness 


26.8 


47.6 


36.3 


35 7 


26.7 


26.3 


38.8 


31 2 


26.6 


31.1 


43.0 


33 7 


Student requiremefTts later 


53.5 


50.0 


58.3 


55.0 


54 7 


43.2 


53.7 


51 9 


49.1 


44.4 


59.4 


51 2 



ERIC 
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Taw* f ^MOEh-Con(inu&d 



Response percentage (influentiaO 



Mathematics Rne Arts Language 



lnfHj«nc# 


S 

Conrvp 
(n«126) 


T 

LA 
(n-66) 


U 

2 yr. Total 
(n-i120) (N-304) 


V 

Comp 
(n«l09) 


W 
LA 
(n-s^) 


X 

2 yr. Total 
(n-63) {W-205) 


AA 

Comp 
(n«9l) 


BB 
LA 
(A1-43) 


CC 
2yr. 
(n«36) 


Total 

.'W-172) 


Coj)eg« goati 


29.9 


34.5 


36 4 


34.1 


35.6 


53.1 


U6.5 


36.7 


26.6 


41.9 


36.6 


33.7 


Program goali 


79.6 


72.4 


72.7 


75.6 


61.5 


75.1 


66.2 


65.6 


62.5 


74.4 


76.3 


79.1 


Krogram oontrlbutton to cotteg* 


65.3 


63.6 


70.9 


67.2 


65.1 


71.9 


69.4 


67.5 


64.9 


65.1 


80.1 


66.3 


Program prMCflpHon 


63.7 


61.4 


70.9 


66.1 


36.0 


40.6 


47.6 


41.4 


61.1 


56.2 


57.6 


59.6 


Content Inienrelatednasa 


45.1 


39.7 


51.3 


46.4 


346 


46.9 


42.6 


39.2 


30.6 


39.5 


21.1 


30.6 


Student requirements later 


90.3 


74.1 


90.6 


67.3 


22.2 


25.0 


44 4 


29.6 


72.2 


65.1 


66 9 


73 7 
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Table F.14{P) 

influences of Cofhge and ProQram Goals on Coarse Planning (by College Type Witt)in Fields) 

Response percentage (Influential) 



Ed. Psychology Nursing Business 





DO 


EE 


FF* 




03 


HH* 


II 




JJ 


KK* 


LL 






Comp 


LA 


2yr. 


Total 


Comp 


LA 


2yr. 


Total 


Comp 


LA 


2yr. 


Total 


Influence 


(n-29) 


(n.15) 


(n-4) 


(AM8) 


(n.26) 


(^10) 


(^32) 


(A«-68) 


(r>-30) 




(0-47) 


(A*-91) 


College goaia 


41.3 


46.7 




45.8 


539 




50.0 


54.5 


40.0 




46.9 


46.2 


Program goala 


62.8 


933 




85.4 


92.3 




93.7 


93.9 


76.7 




72.3 


73.7 


Program connibutlon to coHoge 


56.6 


60.0 




60.5 


65.4 




59.4 


62.1 


63.3 




66.0 


64.9 


Program prescription 


31.0 


60.0 




39.6 


77.0 




76 2 


77 2 


46.7 




55.3 


50.6 


Content Interreiatedness 


41.3 


40.0 




37.5 


36.5 




53.1 


46 9 


50.0 




61.7 


55.0 


Student requirements later 


669 


60 0 




66.7 


66 4 




813 


81.6 


63 4 




76.7 


72 6 



' EIrrtnalM) from conpariaondMK) small sampivs'zt 



2^0 
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TaWe F.15(GE) 

Characteff sties of introductofy Course Students (by ColteQ$ Type Within Fiekts) 



Composition 

ABC 
Comp LA 2 yr. Total 
Perceived Stud«m Ctiaracteristtct (n-l76) (n-62) (n-l55) (A^415) 

Not at al prepared 2.6 2 4 3.9 3.1 

Exhibftir>g Mttte effort 6.3 6 3 7 9 6.S 



Response percentage 

Literature History 

D E F G H I 

Comp LA 2yr. Total Comp LA 2yr. Total 

(n-l2l) (n-43) (n-46) {f^2^0) (r)-l29) (n-55) (n-77) (AA-2e3) 

6.6 2.3 10.9 67 21.7 14,5 . 17,7 19.0 

5.6 4,6 6.9 6 3 12.5 16,4 1V4 13.0 



Table f A5{GEy-ConUnued 



Perceived Student Characteristics 



Sociology 



Response percentage 



J K L 

Comp LA 2 yr. Total 
(n-60) {nm2}) (r)-60) (W-141) 



Psycfiology 



Biok>gy 



M N 0 PGR 
Comp LA 2vT, Total Comp LA 2yr. Total 
{nm7S) (n-38) (n-67) (M.180) (n-l05) (n-45) (n-65) (A*.2l5) 



Not at al pfepared 
Exhit)ning Kttte effort 



31.7 47.6 30.0 33.3 
15.5 9 5 16.7 15.1 



22.7 36 6 26.9 27.2 
13,4 10 5 9.0 11.1 



13.3 6.7 24.6 15.1 
26.7 6.9 21.9 21.5 
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TaW« F.15(QE) ^-Ccntfnu^d 



MsKhematica 

S T U 

Comp LA 2yr. Total 
PefMived Student Charact«fl8»ci (n»i26) (o-5d) (r».«i20) (NU304) 

NoiAtalpraparsd 5.6 8.6 5.8 6.3 

Exhtt>ning Httla •tforl 13.5 8 6 14.5 13.0 



Table F.15(P) 

Charact9h5ttcs of IntrodiKJfory Course Students (by CoWege Type mhin Hekls) 



Ed. Psychotogy 

DD EE FF* 
Comp LA 2yr. Total 
Perceived Student Characteristics (^29) (^1S) (^4) (^M6) 

Not ail al prepemd 20.7 20.0 

ExWbWng NtHe effort 3.4 6.7 

* EKrr^nated from corrparlson duo to small sample size. 



Response percentage 

Fine Arts language 

V W X AA BB CC 

Comp LA 2yr. Total Comp LA 2yr. Total 

(O-109) (0-33) (0-63) (A**-205) (n-9i) (n-43) (0-38) (/V-172) 

54.1 45.5 55.6 53.2 35.2 32.8 34.2 34.3 

19 6 6.1 6.5 13.4 9 0 9.3 7.9 8.8 



383b r'JT^C 



Response percentage 

Muring Business 

QQ HH' II JJ KK* LL 

Comp LA 2yr. Total Comp LA 2yr. l :a'. 

(0-26) (n-lO) (0-32) {f^SQ) (o-30) (o-14) (o.47^ (M.91) 

12.5 11.9 30.0 29.8 29.7 

0.0 3.0 13.7 19.1 189 



18.8 11.5 
4.2 7.7 



TaW0F.l6{QE) 

Infki0nc^ Of Student Chgract^stics on Course Planning (by Colfeo& Type ^ . In FMs) 



Responso pefcentage (Influentjal) 



Composition 



Literature 



History 



Infiuenca 


A 

Con^p 
(n«i78) 


B 

LA 
(r>-82) 


C 

2yr. Total 
(0-155) (W-415) 


D 

Comp 
(r>-l2l) 


E 

LA 
(n-43) 


F 

2yr. 
(n«46) 


Tofal 

>10) 


Q 
Comp 
(n«i29) 


H 
LA 
(n«55) 


1 

2 yr. Total 
(n«77) (Wi.263) 


Student preparation 


78.4 


72.0 


77.2 


75.7 


62.5 


74.4 


60.9 


64.6 


51.2 


45.5 


59.5 


52.4 


Student effort 


57.3 


62.2 


54.3 


57.1 


54.2 


55.8 


57.8 


65.2 


46.5 


29.1 


53.2 


44.9 


Student abllty 


75.3 


76.9 


75.6 


76.1 


63.0 


72.1 


60.0 


64.3 


56.6 


52.7 


65.6 


58.5 


Student intereste 


61.3 


63 4 


54.9 


59.3 


56.3 


66.6 


62.2 


60.9 


37.5 


25.4 


51.9 


39.4 


Tlrne pressure on studem» 


37.6 


35.4 


42.6 


39.1 


36.9 


34.9 


40.0 


36.3 


26.4 


25.5 


39.3 


30.1 


Ufa goals of students 


33.7 


46.3 


40.6 


36.9 


39.2 


36.1 


34.1 


37.9 


19.4 


29.1 


26.9 


23.7 


Care (ir goals of students 


33.1 


34 5 


45.1 


37.9 


16.4 


14.0 


22.2 


16.3 


17.9 


21.6 


30.4 


22.4 


Educational goals of students 


49.4 


65.6 


60.7 


54 6 


41.7 


39.5 


40.0 


40.9 


34.3 


40.0 


60.6 


43.5 


Successes qA previous students 


70.8 


73.1 


62.5 


66.2 


56.3 


66.7 


46.9 


56.0 


52.4 


52.7 


62.9 


55.6 
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Table F.i6(GE)— Com/nued 



Sodoiogy 



Response percentage (Influential) 



Psychology/ 



Biology 



Influence 


J 

Comp 
(n*>60) 


K 

LA 

(n-21) 


L 

2 yr. Total 
(n-60) (W.141) 


M 

Comp 
(n-75) 


N 
LA 


0 
2yr, 
(n-67) 


Total 
(A/-180) 


P 

Comp 
(n-i05) 


Q 
LA 
(n^5) 


R 

2 yr. Total 
(/T-65) (A/-21$; 


Student preparation 


39.0 


52.4 


53.3 


47.2 


53.4 


31.6 


55.2 


49.5 


57.1 


53.3 


57.0 


56.3 


Student effort 


39.0 


36.1 


50.0 


43.6 


50.7 


42.1 


47.7 


47.6 


36.1 


44.4 


57.0 


45.1 


Student abllty 


61.0 


61.9 


64.4 


62.6 


65.3 


60.5 


61.2 


62.6 


57.2 


62.2 


69.3 


61.9 


Student Interests 


44.1 


71 4 


65.0 


57.2 


64.0 


47.4 


62.7 


60.0 


43.8 


57,7 


44.6 


470 


Time pressure on students 


25.4 


42.9 


45.0 


36.4 


26.7 


26.3 


41.8 


32.2 


17.1 


33.4 


29.2 


24.2 


Life goals of student^i 


32 2 


36.0 


46.3 


40.0 


41.4 


23.7 


3S.9 


35 5 


31.7 


40 0 


49.2 


38.7 


Career goals of students 


27.1 


42.9 


43.3 


36.4 


32.0 


26.3 


43 3 


35 0 


40.0 


44 5 


43.1 


41 6 


Educational goals of students 


40.7 


42.9 


55.0 


47.2 


46.0 


47.4 


56.0 


50.9 


41.9 


644 


61.5 


52.6 


Successes of previous students 


47.5 


57.2 


63.4 


55.7 


49.3 


57.9 


46.2 


50 0 


46.6 


55.6 


52.3 


50.2 
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Table F.16{QE>—Co/if//iu^ 



Re^Hxinse percsnlage (Influentl&j) 



Mathematica Fine Arts Language 



influence 


S 

't'/Omp 
(n«126) 


T 

LA 
(n-66) 1 


U 

2 yr. Total 
[n-120) (A/-304) 


V 

Comp 
(n«l09) 


W 
LA 

(n-33) 


X 
2yr 
(n-e3) 


Total 
(N-205) 


AA 

Comp 
(n-91) 


BB 
LA 
(n«43) 


2 yr. Total 
(n-36) (N-172) 


Student preparation 


7?.e 


70.7 


77 R 


74.3 


59.7 


56.2 


60.3 


59.3 


72.2 


87.5 


65.6 


69 6 


Student eflort 


54.1 


62.0 


59.0 


57.5 


50.0 


53.2 


61.9 


54.2 


57.4 


65.1 


60.5 


59.9 


Student lyNlty 


74.6 


77.6 


71.8 


74.1 


56.9 


65.6 


56.1 


56.7 


67.1 


62.8 


73.6 


67.5 


Student Interests 


37.1 


46.5 


41.0 


40.1 


43.1 


40.6 


65.1 


49.5 


56.1 


55.6 


65.6 


56.2 


Time pressure on students 


30.6 


36.2 


39.6 


^5.2 


26.7 


37.6 


45.2 


35.1 


41.6 


46.9 


42.1 


43.6 


Life goals of students 


23.4 


24.1 


35.0 


26.1 


29.3 


37.6 


36.0 


33.4 


37.4 


44.2 


36.6 


38.9 


Career goals of students 


46.0 


32.7 


53.0 


46.1 


16.3 


26.2 


36.1 


25.9 


40.7 


46.6 


42.1 


43.0 


Educational goals of students 


58.1 


39.6 


66.7 


57.9 


36.0 


62.5 


63.4 


49.6 


52.2 


53.5 


68.4 


56.2 


Suocesses of previous students 


64.5 


56.1 


62.0 


61 9 


52.3 


56.3 


56.0 


54.7 


64.5 


67.5 


50.0 


61 9 
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Table F.16(P) 

Influence of Studet^ Characteristics on Course Planning (By College Type V^fithin Fields) 

Response percentage (Infkjential) 



Ed. Psychology Nursing Business 



Influence 


DD 
Comp 
(/>-29) 


EE 
LA 
(n-15) 


2yr. 


Total 
(AM8) 


03 
Con>p 
(n-26) 


HH* 
LA 
(^10) 


II 

2yr. 
(n-32) 


Total 
(^^68) 


JJ 
Comp 
[nm30) 


KK 
LA 


LL 
2yr. 
(^47) 


Total 
(/^91) 


Student preparation 


41.3 


53.4 




50.1 


60.6 




65.6 


71.2 


43.4 




68.1 


56 1 


Student effort 


46 ^ 


46.7 




50.0 


42.3 




59.4 


50 0 


56 7 




51 0 


50 6 


Student ablKty 


40.3 


66.7 




56.3 


56 0 




71.9 


6b. 6 


53 4 




660 


59 4 


otudent interests 


65.5 


60 0 




62 5 


50.0 




56.3 


57.5 


53 4 




63.8 


59 3 


'lime pressure on students 


34.5 


60.0 




43 6 


46.2 




66.6 


59.1 


31.0 




38.3 


34 4 


Life goals of students 


55.1 


66 7 




62.5 


69.3 




54 9 


64.7 


40.0 




468 


41 8 


Career ^oals of students 


826 


93.3 




63.4 


92.3 




78 2 


85.3 


66 7 




703 


68 2 


Educational goals of students 


72.4 


93.3 




79.2 


88.5 




75.0 


63 3 


60.0 




68.1 


62.7 


Successes of previous students 


379 


66.6 




50.0 


57.7 




62.5 


57 8 


60.0 




52 2 


58 9 



* EHmlnatedlfomcorTparisonduetosmallsampioslzG. 



Table F.17(GE) 

ExfemU lf\fhJ0nc03 on Course Ptsnning (by Coli^ Type WfWn flekis) 



Composition 



ABC 
Comp LA 2 yr Total 
Influence (r>.i78) (r>.82) (r>.i55) (W.415) 



Acaedltatk>n sUndanjs 


19.0 


18.5 


48.3 


30.0 


Employer expectatk)ns 


33.3 


26.0 


45.8 


38 5 


Professional associations 


28.9 


18.8 


34.8 


29.1 


External examinalk>ns 


12.1 


12.4 


20.1 


15.2 


Cot)O0»-wide acMevement tosts 


24.0 


26.3 


30.8 


27.0 


Entry-ievel tests, next level 


20.0 


24.7 


28.4 


24.1 


Transfer requirements 


29.1 


23.2 


71.7 


44.0 



Response percentage (Influential) 



Literature History 



D E F Q H I 

Comp LA 2 yr. Total Comp LA 2 yr. Total 
(/V121) (r>-43) (r>.46) (/^2l0) (r>.129) (r>.55) (r>.77) (N.263) 



15.7 


21.0 


39.2 


21.9 


17.3 


y.3 


43.0 


22.9 


15.0 


18.3 


21.7 


18.7 


11.7 


t8.4 


35.4 


19.8 


17.4 


21.0 


19.6 


18.7 


14.8 


10.9 


22.8 


18.5 


7.4 


7.1 


10.8 


8.2 


7.1 


7.3 


17.7 


10.4 


9.1 


18.3 


17.4 


12.3 


8.7 


5 5 


15.3 


10.0 


40.0 


20.9 


15.2 


13.4 


13.3 


14.5 


20.5 


15.7 


15.1 


14.8 


SO. 9 


25.3 


14.8 


12.7 


83.3 


29.0 
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Table F.17(GE)— Conf/nt/ecy 



Response percentage (Influential) 



Sociology Psychology Biology 



Influence 


J 

Comp 
(n-60) 


K 

LA 
(n.21) 


L 

2 yr. Total 
(n-60) (A^141) 


M 

Comp 
(n.75) 


N 

LA 
(n-38) 


0 
2yr. 
(ri.67) 


Total 

(A/-180) 


P 

Comp 
(n-i05) 


Q 
LA 


R 

2 yr. Total 
(n-65) (W-215) 


Accredhation standards 


23.4 


23.8 


30.0 


28.2 


18.0 


18.4 


35.9 


23.8 


25.0 


17.8 


36.9 


27.1 


Employer expectations 


16.7 


23.8 


23.3 


20.6 


14.7 


15.8 


20.9 


17.2 


14.8 


22.3 


41.8 


24.4 


P^fessional associations 


25.0 


19.1 


25.0 


24.2 


18.7 


21 0 


25.4 


21.6 


26.0 


22.2 


35.9 


28.2 


External examinations 


13.3 


19.0 


18.8 


15.8 


20.0 


10 5 


13.4 


15.5 


14.8 


15.5 


25.0 


17.9 


College wide achievement tests 


10.0 


9.5 


13.8 


11.4 


8 0 


2 8 


12.1 


8 4 


10.7 


t5.5 


18.8 


14.1 


Entry level te5ts-f>ext level 


20.0 


14.3 


15.3 


17.1 


20.0 


21 0 


13 5 


17.8 


22.1 


27.2 


23.1 


23 5 


Transfer require merrts 


28.8 


33 3 


62.7 


43.9 


24 3 


13 2 


81.2 


35 7 


2S.1 


27.2 


76.6 


42 8 
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1 



TaW« fA7{QB)-'Continu0Cl 



Mathematk^ 





s 


T 








Comp 


I A 


2yr. 


Total 


(n«i26) 


(nWS8) 


(n*l20) 




Accr»dNatk>n itandandt 


35.5 


29.3 


50.4 


40.2 


Employf r txp«ctmk)ns 


40.0 


36.2 


41.2 


40.7 


Pro(9Mk)ral Msodatioos 


47.2 


46.6 


46.2 


46.7 


Exttmal examinationt 


20.0 


10.3 


17.8 


17.3 


ColtogaHNtdt achtovomem testa 


20.8 


I0.v3 


26.9 


21.2 


EntnH^vai taata. next lavai 


18.4 


10. .5 


27.7 


20.6 


Transfar raqutramonts 


37.6 


32.8 


79 8 


53.4 



ReBf)Onfle percentaga r^nlKientlal) 



Roe Art* Language 



V W X AA BB CC 

Cofnp LA 2yr. Total Comp LA 2yr. Total 
(n-109) (n«13) {n-63) (A/-.205) (n«91) (ri-43) (n«38) (A/-.172) 



19.4 


21.3 


38.7 


25.6 


33.7 


30.9 


48.6 


36.3 


21.3 


18.2 


38.7 


26.1 


27.0 


28.5 


2S 7 


26.0 


23.3 


16.2 


24.2 


22.6 


46.0 


31.7 


43.2 




7,4 


3.0 


8.0 


7.0 


17.0 


16.7 


24.3 


18.6 


10.3 


6.0 


13.0 


10.4 


21.4 


19.0 


32.4 


23.2 


10.3 


9,1 


17.4 


12.3 


21.8 


28.2 


35.1 


258 


16,1 


12.1 


69.3 


31,8 


38,6 


32.5 


73.0 


446 



Table F.17(P) 

&rfama/ Inffuences on Course Planning (by CoHege Type mNn Reld$) 



Ed. Psychology 

DO EE FF' 
Comp LA 2yT, Total 
lofluenca (n*29) (r>-i5) (n-4) (NU48) 



AccredHatkxi standarda 


72,4 


80 0 


72.9 


Employer expedatlona 


79.3 


73.3 


75 0 


Prt>eot8iona< associationt 


58.6 


66 6 


58,4 


EjftemaJ examinations 


65 9 


66 7 


64 6 


Colega-wWe acNevenrwnt tests 


20.7 


20 0 


23.0 


EntfyMeve* tests, next level 


34 4 


33 4 


35.5 


Transfer requlremems 


27 6 


26 7 


31 3 



* Elminatedfromcompaileon due to small safTp*e Size. 



Response percentage (In(Kjentiai) 



Nursing Business 



03 HH II JJ KK* LL 

Comp LA 2yT. Total Comp LA 2 yr. Total 
(fv26) (O-10) (0-32) (A*.68) (/)-30) (n^14) (rt-47) (A^.91) 



92.3 


90,7 


91.0 


48.7 


39,1 


41.1 


81.6 


84 4 


73.1 


49 0 


69.6 


63.4 


73 1 


75,0 


74.6 


40 0 


43.5 


42.2 


80.7 


90.7 


85.1 


13 4 


36.9 


244 


30.8 


37 5 


35 9 


13.3 


283 


21 1 


23.0 


29.1 


28.8 


23 4 


26.1 


24 5 


23 1 


46 9 


373 


41 4 


56 5 


46.0 
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TaN6F.18(GE) 

ln(luw)C0 AssisiBnct and Faatiil^s on Ccuru Pianning f ^ CcH^ Typa \Mthin Fiakis) 



Response percentaoa (Infiuentia)) 



CorTrp09itlon Lllera^Jre Hislofy 





A 


B 


C 




D 


E 


F 




Q 


H 


1 






Comp 


LA 


2yr. 


Total 


Co nip 


LA 


2yr. 


Total 


Comp 


LA 


2yr. 


Tola! 


Irrfkjence 


{nm^73) 




(n-l55) (W-415) 


(D-121) 


(r>.43) 


(r>*46) 


(AA«21 0) 


(rNl29) 


(r>«55; 


(^77) (M-263) 


Available textt)OoKa 


44.0 


40.2 


46.5 


44.2 


57.9 


58.1 


39.1 


53.8 


46.9 


56.4 


51.9 


50.3 


Available facMtHrt 


23.7 


20.9 


27,1 


24 H 


16.7 


4.6 


19.6 


14.8 


16.0 


12.8 


29.1 


19.3 


Availabhi opportunitiet 


14 7 


17.1 


16.2 


15.8 


10.2 


7.0 


17.4 


111 


14.8 


5.4 


26.6 


16.6 


Available teact)ing assistants 


8 4 


9.8 


10.3 


9.5 


4 2 


0 0 


6.5 


3.8 


7.1 


3.6 


6.3 


6.1 


Available secrotarial assistance 


6.8 


6.1 


12.3 


8 7 


5.0 


2.3 


65 


4.7 


8.6 


7.3 


12.7 


9.6 


Avaiiable supplies 


13 5 


8 7 


20 1 


15.0 


10.7 


4.7 


6.5 


8.6 


14.1 


10.9 


19.2 


15 0 



Table V AQ{GE)-'Continued 



Response percentage (Intkjential) 



Sociology Psychok>oy Biology 





J 


K 


L 




M 


N 


0 




P 


Q 


R 






Comp 


LA 


2yr. 


Total 


Comp 


LA 


2yr. 


Total 


Comp 


LA 


2yT. 


Total 


Influence 


(n-i60) 


(n-21) 


(n-60) (W-141) 


(n-75) 


(n-38) 


(n-67) 


(A/.180) 


(n-l05) 


(n-45) 


(OiieS) (Af«2l5) 


Available textbooka 


82.7 


57.1 


60.3 


64.3 


53.3 


57,9 


58.7 


55.5 


35.3 


44.4 


61.5 


45.1 


Avflriiable fadMee 


25.9 


26.6 


30.0 


28. 1 


34.7 


42.1 


35.8 


38.7 


53.8 


68 9 


71.8 


82.2 


Available opportumtiee 


20.4 


38 1 


27.1 


25 9 


21.3 


23.7 


29 9 


25.0 


26.6 


42.2 


49.3 


36.7 


Available teacbing assistants 


8.6 


4 8 


8.3 


8.0 


20.0 


26.3 


10.5 


17.7 


19.2 


26.7 


27.7 


33.4 


Available seaetartal aulstance 


16.9 


14.3 


16.6 


16 5 


22.7 


21 1 


12.0 


16 3 


14 3 


13.3 


23.1 


16.8 


Available supples 


18.9 


23 8 


23.3 


21.5 


34.6 


23.7 


16.4 


25 5 


37.1 


51 1 


61.5 


47 4 
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Tabl« F.18(QE)— ConWnu^d 



Response percentage (Intlueniial) 







Mathematics 






Fine Arts 






Language 




Influencf 


S 

Conf>p 
(n-l28) 


T 

LA 
(n-68) 


U 

2 yr. Total 
(n-l20)(N«O04) 


V 

Comp 
(n-l09) 


W 
LA 
(a«33) 


X 

2yr. 
(n«63) 


Total 

(N«20S) 


AA 

Comp 
(n-9l) 


BB 
LA 
(n-43) 


cc 

2 yr. Total 
(n-38) {Nm^72) 


Available textbooks 


60.8 


43.1 


59.7 


56.9 


52.8 






54.4 


75.6 


76.2 


70.2 


74 6 


Available taciMet 


26.0 


29.3 


30.5 


29.3 


43.5 


39.4 


55.6 


46.5 


75,5 


59.5 


56.7 


674 


AvallaMt opportuniHet 


5.6 


0.6 


7.5 


6.6 


49.1 


42.5 


53.2 


49.2 


24.5 


28.5 


29.7 


267 


Available teacTiino assistants 


12. B 


6.6 


13.4 


12.2 


9.3 


3.0 


6.4 


7.3 


23.3 


26.2 


27.0 


24.9 


AvaiiaMe secretarial assistance 


10.4 


3.4 


6.7 


7.7 


11.2 


15.2 


15.9 


13,3 


7.6 


14.3 


16.2 


11.3 


Available supplee 


9.8 


13.6 


16.0 


12.6 


28.7 


30.3 


31.7 


29 9 


26.1 


26.9 


24.3 


27.0 



Table F.I 6(P) 

intkJBnce of Assistance and Fadms on Course Planning (by Coilege T ype mhin Hekis) 











Response percentage (Infkjential) 














Ed. Psychotogy 






t^rsing 






Business 




Influence 


DD 
Comp 
(n«29) 


EE FF' 
LA 2yr. 
(r>-l5) (n-4) 


Total 

(M»48) 


QG 
Comp 
(n^26) 


hh' n 

LA 2yr. 
(^10) (n-32) 


Total 
(NU68) 


JJ 
Comp 
(n-30) 


KK' 
LA 
(r>-l4) 


LL 
2 yr. 


Total 
(/^9l) 


AviNtable textbooks 


37.9 


50.0 


44.7 


69.3 


61.3 


76.1 


53.3 




55.3 


56,1 


Avtf iabie tadNHes 


31.0 


20,0 


29 2 


69-2 


81.3 


73 1 


36 6 




29.6 


24,1 


Available opportunitlea 


51.7 


33.3 


48.0 


65.4 


64 4 


73.1 


33 4 




27,6 


29 7 


Aviritable teaching assistants 


10.3 


0.0 


6.3 


26.9 


45.2 


33.3* 


10 0 




10.7 


9 9 


Av^isble secretaitaJ asalstance 


207 


0.0 


14 6 


30 6 


34 4 


31.3 


13 4 




14.9 


12 1 


Available supples 


20,7 


20 0 


20.9 


65.4 


56.2 


56 7 


16 7 




19.1 


15.4 



' Elnrinatod from cf^mparison due to smaH sample size. 
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Tabk> F.19(QE) 

Pmorrmtic /nrtudncM on Course Planning (t}y Cofteg^ Type WftNn Fields) 



Response percer.taQft (Intiuential) 







Composition 






Literature 






History 




inlKjanct 


A 

Comp 
(n-178) 


B 

LA 
(r>-62) 


C 

2 yr. Total 
(n«155)(A/ti4l5) 


D 

Comp 
(r^121) 


E 

LA 
(0-43) 


F 

2yr. 
(n«46) 


Total 

(NU210) 


G H 
Comp LA 
(n«129) (0-55) 


1 

2 yr. Total 
(n«77) (A/Li263) 


Ciasisizt 


61.2 


57.3 


58.0 


59.3 


51.2 


46.9 


47.8 


51.0 


56.3 


56.2 


35.5 


50.4 


Clasa schadula 


40.4 


39.0 


46.5 


42.4 


33.9 


27.9 


32.6 


32.4 


30.4 


25.4 


27.9 


26.7 


Asslgnad worHtoad 


40.5 


39.5 


52.3 


44.7 


35.6 


30.3 


26.r 


32.6 


34.4 


23.6 


31.6 


31,3 


Promotion or tenure pressures 


4.6 


7.3 


6.4 


6.5 


6.3 


4,7 


2.2 


6.2 


9.4 


5.5 


6.4 


7.7 


Required mode o4 instruction 


16.0 


13.4 


25.3 


19.0 


6.6 


2.3 


4.4 


5.2 


0.8 


3 6 


10.3 


4.2 



l5Bth 7f2T9Q 



TaWe F.19(GE)--Conr/nuerf 



Response percentage (influential) 







Socio togy 






Psychology 






Biology 




Influence 


J 

Comp 
(n^O) 


K 
LA 
(n-21) 


L 

2 yr. Total 
(n-60) (N^141) 


M 

Comp 
(n-75) 


N 
LA 
(ni.38) 


0 
2yr. 
(n-67) 


Total 
(N-180) 


P 

Comp 
(n-»105) 


Q 
LA 
(n-45) 


R 
2yT. 
(n-65) 


Total 
(N-21 5) 


Class size 


65,0 


71.4 


55.0 


61.7 


68.0 


83.1 


53.7 


61.7 


52.5 


42.2 


43.0 


47.4 


Class schedule 


33.3 


36.1 


43.4 


36.3 


32.C 


34.2 


29.9 


31.7 


29.4 


37.6 


36.9 


33.5 


Assigned workload 


45.0 


52.4 


40.6 


44.3 


37.4 


44.7 


32.8 


37.2 


37.2 


46.9 


43.0 


41.4 


Promotion or tenure pressures 


13.4 


15.0 


10.2 


12.2 


12 0 


10.6 


10.4 


11.1 


7.7 


8.8 


12.3 


9.4 


Required mode of instruction 


5.0 


0 0 


10.2 


6.5 


9.3 


5.3 


6.0 


73 


10.6 


4.4 


7.7 


8.5 



ERIC 



307 



Response percentage (induemial) 



Mathematics 



Fine Arts 



Language 



influence 


S 

Comp 
(n-126) 


T 

LA 
(n-6d) 


U 

2 yr. Tntal 
(n«l20) (W-.304) 


V 

Comp 
(n-109) 


W 
LA 
(n-33) 


2yr. 
(n-63) 


Total 
(A/«205) 


Comp 
(n-91) 


LA 
(n-43) 


Total 
I .-38) (W-172) 


CiaaaeUe 


56.0 


39.6 


34 8 


44.5 


47.7 


51.6 


42.6 


46.8 


65.5 


64.2 


46.6 


61 5 


Clasa schedule 


43.2 


29.3 


32.0 


36.1 


32.4 


30.3 


41.2 


34 8 


57.0 


61.9 


45.9 


572 


Asalgned wofktoad 


39.9 


27,5 


29.4 


33.4 


27.5 


24.3 


34.9 


29.3 


42.2 


42.9 


27.0 


39.1 


Prcmotk)n or tenure pressures 


9.6 


5.1 


5.9 


7.3 


10.2 


12.2 


8.0 


9.8 


17.6 


9.6 


5.6 


13.1 


Required mode o( Instruction 


6.8 


6.9 


16.5 


12.2 


4 8 


3.1 


11.1 


65 


22.2 


26.6 


21.6 


23.2 
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Table F,i9(P) 

Prngmatic lnfkjenc0S on Coursa Planning (by CoHega Type mhin Fields) 



Response percentage (Influential) 



Ed Psychology 



Nursing 



Business 



influence 


DD 
Comp 
(n-29) 


EE 
LA 
(n-l5) 


FF' 
2 yr. 
('>-4) 


Total 
(AM8) 


QQ 
Comp 
(r>-26) 


HH' 
LA 
(n-10) 


II 

2 yr. 
(n.32) 


Total 
(A*-68) 


JJ 
Comp 
(n-30) 


KK* 
LA 
(^14) 


LL 
2 yr. 
(/>-47) 


Total 

(W-91) 


Clasasize 


55.1 


60.0 




36.4 


53.8 




56.3 


58 2 


63.3 




36.1 


49.5 


Claoa schedule 


34.4 


33.3 




31.3 


36.5 




56.2 


49 3 


40.0 




36.3 


40.7 


Assigned wod^load 


55.1 


40.0 




47.9 


50 0 




65 6 


58 2 


26 7 




23.4 


29 7 


Promotton or tenure pressures 


17.2 


67 




18.6 


11,5 




18.8 


15 0 


10.3 




4 2 


6.6 


Required mode of inetojctlon 


69 


6 7 




63 


269 




46 4 


364 


6 6 




19 1 


143 



El/rtnaied iiwn convarijon due to small 5anpt« »z8. 
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Table F.20(QE) 

Avaitabh AsMoHnfkjences on Course Planning (by Ck>U9ge Type mhin Hekts) 



Response percentage' (imkjential) 



Composition 



Literature 



History 





Comp 


LA 


2yT. 


Tolal 


Comp 


LA 


2yT. 


Total 


Comp 


LA 


2yT. 


Total 


Infkjence 




(n»82) 


(r>-l55; (NU415) 


{^h^^ 21 ) 












(n.77) (W.263) 


Advising office 


10.6 


11.7 


12.0 


11.3 


6.9 


3,3 


5,1 


5,9 


5.4 


7.0 


11.9 


7.5 


InstrtJcttonal devetopment office 


9 2 


11.7 


15.9 


12.0 


6.7 


4.3 


6.2 


7,1 


3.3 


0.0 


6.3 


3.6 


Student services office 


7.0 


10.0 


5.1 


6.9 


4.7 


0.0 


5.0 


3.9 


3.6 


2.3 


11.3 


5.7 


UtMiary serv^ 


50.6 


48.2 


58.0 


52.8 


42 5 


32.5 


51.1 


52,4 


52.0 


49,1 


56.4 


52.7 


Audlo-vtsual services 


25.3 


27.8 


34.7 


29.3 


29.7 


22 0 


35.6 


29.4 


35.5 


23.6 


45.3 


35.9 


Pnogram chairperson 


43 8 


21.3 


51.8 


42.0 


22.1 


17 6 


35.0 


24.1 


14.6 


19.6 


32.4 


20.9 


Colleagues 


48.2 


34 1 


46 5 


44.8 


23.3 


35.9 


39.6 


29 2 


24.1 


36.5 


31.0 


28.8 


Mentor 


30.1 


16 1 


18.0 


22.9 


19.1 


20.0 


20.7 


19.6 


14.6 


10.3 


37 9 


20.6 


ArtJcies/books on teaching and learning 


46.8 


48 1 


35.9 


43.1 


26.1 


30 0 


250 


26 6 


21.3 


23.1 


26.6 


23.3 


Articles/books on discipline 


60 3 


43.6 


39 3 


49 4 


44.9 


51.2 


47.4 


46.7 


56.1 


45.1 


49 3 


51.8 



* Percentages are based on nor>-m<ssJng cases 



Table F,20(GE)— Corjf/nuec^ 



Response percentage' (Influential) 



Soaology 



Psychology 



Biology 





J 


K 






M 


N 


0 




P 


Q 


R 




influence 


Comp 


LA 


r /r. 


Total 


Comp 


LA 


2yr. 


Total 


Comp 


LA 


2yT. 


Total 


(n-60) 


(n-21) 


(0-60) (M.141) 


(n-75) 


(n-aa) 


(n-67) 


(/V-160) 


(n-l05) 




(n-65) (/V-215) 


Advising office 


5.9 


0 0 


160 


9 9 


4.5 


3.6 


8.7 


5.7 


3.7 


9 7 


10.6 


8.9 


Instnjctlonal development office 


4 4 


0 0 


9 3 


6.4 


5.1 


53 


6 9 


6.5 


7.2 


9.0 


15.4 


10.0 


Student services office 


3 6 


5 6 


11.3 


7 1 


4.5 


3.2 


11.5 


6.9 


1.2 


5.8 


5.8 


3.4 


Library services 


42 4 


42.S 


53 5 


47.1 


38.6 


43 2 


31 3 


36 9 


27.5 


34.1 


43.7 


34.0 


Audk>-^8ual sen/ices 


39.0 


50 0 


54 5 


47 0 


43.8 


45.9 


50.7 


46.6 


25.5 


37.2 


49.2 


35.2 


Program chairperson 


17 5 


10 0 


27.3 


20.5 


12.3 


20.0 


275 


19.4 


14.4 


15.0 


21,1 


18.5 


Colleagues 


22 0 


33 4 


25 4 


25 0 


27 3 


27 0 


27 0 


27 2 


32 0 


28.2 


32.8 


31.0 


Mentor 


23 5 


25 0 


20.5 


22 3 


13.1 


176 


163 


15.3 


6 2 


16.7 


26.7 


15.4 


ArUcles/booKs on leaching and learning 


32 2 


3J 3 


40 6 


35 9 


35.6 


36.1 


36.4 


36.8 


18.6 


25.0 


32.8 


24.2 


Artldes/booKs on disdpine 


52 5 


61 9 


60 0 


57 1 


54.1 


37 1 


51 6 


49 7 


50 6 


39 6 


51.8 


88 5 



' P»rc«mao«s are based on notwmuing c^s«t 



ERIC 
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TaWe f.20{QE)—Continu9d 



Response [>8rconiaoo* (Influential) 



Mathematics Rne Arts Language 



ifrnuencfP 


s 

Comp 


T 

LA 


U 

2 yr. Total 
(n-1?0) (A/-304) 


V 

Comp 


W 
LA 
(n«33) 


X 
2yr. 


Total 


AA 

Comp 


BB 
LA 
(n«^) 


CO 

2 yr Total 
(n-^e) [Nm^72) 


A(tvtalng omoi 


7.8 


17.0 


15.1 


12.3 


4.8 


12.5 


10.0 


7.7 


P 0 


13.7 


12.6 


9 4 


InstructlorMi d«ve)opfr«m otftoe 


11.3 


6.8 


14.3 


7.2 


4.1 


0.0 


7.5 


4.8 


0.0 


18.2 


13.6 


5.3 


Student servtcti office 


14.0 


3.8 


4.8 


4.3 


2.2 


3.7 


7.6 


40 


0.0 


14.2 


10.0 


5.6 


Ubfaiy servk>M 


19.5 


10.3 


9.0 


9.5 


51.9 


40.7 


55.8 


51.3 


19.0 


35.1 


32.3 


25.8 


Audk>-v<au«l sefvtees 


112 4 


10.6 


15.4 


13.2 


64.4 


60.6 


73.7 


66.6 


49 4 


56.4 


52.9 


41.9 


Program chdirpefson 


141.4 


33.3 


45.0 


41.4 


27.4 


34.4 


28.3 


28.9 


35.7 


35.1 


20 5 


34 2 


Colleagues 


141.8 


36.8 


50.0 


44.0 


31.8 


30.3 


34.0 


32.2 


40.9 


37.8 


33 4 


38.7 


Mentor 


119.8 


18.9 


19.7 


19.6 


20.6 


14 3 


30.0 


22.3 


14.9 


29.1 


15.1 


14.2 


Adides/tx>oKs on teacNng and learning 


124.6 


24.6 


27.6 


25.7 


30.1 


31.2 


375 


32.4 


50.8 


44.7 


45.1 


48.0 


Anicles/tx)0k8 on disdpNne 


132.2 


35.8 


32.7 


33.1 


42 4 


48.5 


52.6 


46.5 


62.4 


44.1 


50.0 


55.7 



* Percentages are based on non--m<ssing cases 
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Table F.20(P) 

Availabie AdvicB-4nfkj0nces on Cours$ Planning (by Cdtege Type Within FtdHis) 



Response percentage** (Influential) 



Ed. Psyc^ok>gy Nursing Business 



Influence 


DD 
Comp 
(/>-29) 


EE 
LA 
(^15) 


FF* 

2 yr. 
(^4) 


Total 
(AMfl) 


GQ 
Comp 
(r>i<26) 


HH* 
LA 
(/>-10) 


II 
2yr. 
(0-32) 


*^otai 

(A4.68) 


JJ 
Comp 
(nm30) 


KK* 
LA 
(rt-14) 


LL 
2yr. 
(rt.47) 


Total 
(A*-91) 


A<tvf sing office 


9.8 


0.0 




8.6 


20.0 




24.0 


22.6 


11.1 




15.4 


14 9 


instnjdlonal development office 


0.0 


0.0 




0.0 


12.6 




19.1 


15.9 


0.0 




19.5 


12.1 


Student services office 


5.0 


0.0 




2.6 


0.0 




22.2 


10.9 


3.7 




11.6 




Ubrary sen/tees 


57.2 


40.0 




54.3 


60.0 




76.0 


65.1 


31.0 




34.0 


35.5 


Audio-visual servlcee 


55.1 


26.7 




45.8 


66.0 




80.0 


71.8 


31.0 




38.3 


37.8 


Program chairperson 


38.5 


26.7 




35.5 


46.2 




55.2 


53.1 


24 1 




41.3 


34 1 


Colleagues 


39.3 


20 0 




31.9 


54 2 




73.3 


65.1 


24 1 




37.8 


32.6 


Mentor 


21.1 


16.6 




17.7 


25.0 




45.0 


355 


13 0 




22.9 


22.7 


AfUdes/booka on teaching and learning 


67.8 


66.7 




68.1 


50 0 




00.0 


67.7 


48 ?. 




36 7 


43 0 


Amcles/booKs on diedpine 


704 


66.7 




71 8 


80.6 




66 2 


82.9 


51 7 




41 9 


48 8 



' ElrrHnalad Ironi compartson dua to smaN safTpt* size 
" PerctntioM art based on non-mtssing cases. 
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TaWe F.2i(QE) 

Useful Sources of Teaching Assistance (By Coltege Type mhin Fekts) 



Response percentage (InHuential) 



Composition Literature History 





A 

Comp 


n 

w 

LA 


C 

2 yr. Total 
(n-i55)(A^4l5) 


Comp 
lnm^2^\ 


LA 


f 

2yr. 


Total 
(^2l0) 


G H 
Comp LA 
(n»il29) {nmSS) 


1 

2 yr. Total 
(n*77) (A/-263) 


Chatrpofson 


54.5 


54.6 


60 6 


56,9 


46,3 


39,6 


5a ^ 


47.6 


34,9 


41.6 


45.6 


39.5 


Dean 


21.4 


22.0 


29.6 


3 


18.1 


16.3 


26.1 


19.5 


9.4 


21 .6 


27,9 


17.5 


Departmem coHeague 


60.9 


79.3 


72,3 


77.3 


60,1 


90,7 


65,2 


79,1 


69.0 


61,6 


57.0 


63.5 


Codeague at tti^s cottage 


21.3 


34 2 


15,5 


21 .7 


22.3 


30,3 


21,7 


23.6 


31,0 


29,1 


25.3 


26.9 


Coiteague at anottier coHege 


42,7 


39.0 


36,1 


39,5 


32.2 


44.2 


3/,0 


35,7 


36,6 


25,5 


40.5 


36.5 


Instfuctioruil devetopment center 


10.1 


6.1 


5.8 


7,7 


5.6 


0.0 


2.2 


3,6 


4.6 


0,0 


7.6 


4.6 


Audky-vlsual center 


16.9 


7 4 


13.6 


13.7 


18.2 


7.0 


13.0 


14.6 


19.4 


16,4 


36.7 


24.0 


Computer center 


17.4 


15.9 


11.6 


14.9 


6.6 


4,7 


2.2 


5,2 


4.6 


0,0 


6.3 


4.2 


Tutonng center 


34.9 


24.4 


14.8 


25.3 


7.5 


9.3 


10.9 


8.6 


15.5 


7.3 


12.6 


13.0 


test sc^r^ng service 


6.8 


3.7 


7.8 


6.5 


4 2 


0.0 


4.4 


3.3 


5.5 


3.6 


5.0 


4.9 


Fa»T«y 


10.0 


23.2 


18.1 


19.0 


21.5 


11.7 


13.0 


17.6 


15.6 


14.6 


14.0 


14.6 


Disdp^nary assodatlon 


25.9 


22.0 


16.1 


21.4 


23.9 


23.3 


21.7 


23,3 


27.9 


16,2 


26.6 


25 5 


Instructional design books 


42.7 


48.7 


36.7 


41.7 


32.2 


32.6 


39.2 


33.8 


21.0 


18 2 


27.9 


22.4 


Student evaluations 


42.7 


48 0 


48.3 


46.0 


45.4 


44 2 


50.0 


46.2 


50.4 


40.0 


50.6 


48.3 


Consortium services 


73 


3 7 


12.9 


8 6 


9.1 


11.6 


0.0 


76 


15 5 


3.6 


7.6 


4 2 
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Tal)ie F.21 (QE)— Com/nuerf 



Response percentage (Influentisl) 



Sociology Psychology Biology 



JKL MNO PQR 

Ccn>p LA 2yf. Total Comp LA 2yr. Total Comp LA 2yr. Total 
(ft-60) (n-2i) (n-60) (N-141) (n-75) (n-36) (at-67) (N.18O) (/)-l05) (rt-45) (n-65) (N-2l5) 



Cttalrporson 


40.0 


23.8 


36,7 


36.1 


45.3 


21.1 


34.3 


39,5 


27.6 


42,3 


36,5 


34.0 


Dean 


16.7 


4.8 


26.3 


19.9 


16.6 


15.8 


25.3 


20.5 


6,7 


11,1 


15,4 


10.2 


Department coHeague 


66.7 


38.1 


51.6 


56.1 


Q2.7 


76 3 


61.2 


73.3 


72.4 


f -,3 


56,5 


66.1 


Cofteague at ttils college 


26.3 


19 1 


30.0 


27.6 


26.6 


47.4 


31.4 


32.7 


23.6 


26.9 


24.6 


25.1 


CoHeague ai another coHege 


46.7 


42.6 


35.0 


41.1 


38.6 


57.6 


49.3 


46.7 


29.6 


44.5 


46,1 


37.6 


instmdional development center 


0.0 


4.6 


116 


5.7 


a.o 


) 


1.5 


3.9 


3.9 


2.2 


3.1 


3 3 


Audio-visual center 


21.7 


14 3 


26.7 


22.7 


21.3 


16.4 


26.9 


22 6 


16.2 


15.5 


16.9 


16.3 


Computer center 


11.7 


26 5 


15.0 


15.6 


10.7 


21 0 


7.5 


11.7 


12.4 


13.3 


12 


12.6 


Tutoring center 


10.0 


0.0 


6.7 


7.1 


14.6 


15.6 


7.5 


12.3 


11,5 


17.6 


7.7 


11.6 


Test tcoitng service 


8.3 


0.0 


5.0 


5.6 


14.7 


2.6 


6.0 


8.9 


11.4 


6.6 


3.1 


7.9 


FamMy 


16.3 


14 3 


15.0 


16.4 


16.6 


10.5 


17.9 


16.7 


6.6 


11.1 


15.4 


11.2 


Dtscfplnary aseodation 


40 0 


47 6 


41.7 


41 6 


22.6 


21 0 


32.8 


26.1 


15.2 


15.6 


23.1 


17,7) 


InetructkHial design t)ooks 


45.0 


47.6 


44.6 


44.0 


49.4 


39.5 


492 


473 


26.6 


35.5 


35.4 


32.1 


Student evaluattona 


46.3 


23 6 


56.6 


48.2 


56.0 


50 0 


55.2 


544 


40 0 


44.4 


44.6 


42 4 


Coneortfum setvlcet 


6 4 


19.1 


16.3 


14,1 


4.0 


5.3 


9 0 


8 2 


8.6 


6.6 


7.7 


7.9 



o 
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Response percdntaoe (influential) 



Mathematics Fine Arts Langoage 





s 

Comp 


LA 


U 

2 yr. Total 
(n-120) (n-304) 


V 

Comp 
(n«109) 


W 

LA 

(n«33) 


X 
2yr. 
('>-63) 


Total 
fn«205) 


AA 

Comp 
(n«91) 


BB 
LA 
(n-43) 


CC 
2yr. 
(n-38) 


Total 
(n-172) 


ChalrpiKKon 


54.7 


69.0 


55.8 


57.9 


43.1 


39.4 


49.2 


44.4 


53.9 


51.1 


55 3 


53.5 


Dean 


11.9 


19.0 


19.2 


16.2 


13.8 


33.3 


33.4 


22.9 


14 3 


163 


31.6 


18.6 


Department colleague 


72,2 


81.1 


81.6 


77,7 


68.8 


60.6 


55.8 


63.4 


71.5 


62.8 


47.3 


63.9 


Other colleagut 


11.1 


20.6 


16.6 


15.1 


18.4 


36.4 


17.5 


21.0 


15.4 


28.0 


13.2 


18.1 


CoMeaout at arxXher coHege 


28.5 


34.5 


36.6 


32.9 


42.2 


54.6 


50.8 


46.8 


46.2 


60.5 


52 6 


51.1 


instructlooal development center 


2.4 


3.4 


6.7 


4 3 


6.5 


3.0 


9.6 


6.8 


4.4 


9 4 


13 2 


7.6 


Audk>-Vl8ual center 


3.2 


6.9 


8.4 


6.0 


34.8 


33.3 


30,1 


33.1 


19 8 


32 6 


21 1 


23 2 


Computer center 


13.5 


22.4 


16.7 


1 B.*^ 


2.8 


3.0 


8.0 


4.4 


5.5 


4 6 


5.3 


5 2 


Tutoring center 


22.3 


12.0 


27.5 


22.4 


7 4 


3.0 


6.3 


6.3 


11.0 


9.3 


21 1 


12 8 


Test scoring service 


3.2 


3.4 


6.6 


4.6 


4 6 


0.0 


7.9 


4.8 


3.3 


11.7 


5.2 


58 


FamlV 


6 4 


10.3 


6.7 


7.3 


15 6 


18 2 


23.8 


18.5 


18.7 


18.6 


21 1 


19 2 


DisdpHnafy asaodatk>n 


22.3 


39.6 


24.2 


26,3 


23.8 


15.2 


23,8 


21.4 


38.5 


48.9 


26 3 


28 4 


instructional design booM 


15.9 


25.9 


31,7 


24.0 


31 2 


42 4 


44 4 


39.1 


57.2 


41 9 


36.9 


48 8 


Student evaluations 


41.3 


39 7 


50.8 


44.7 


37.6 


48 5 


54.0 


44.4 


36 3 


51.2 


39 5 


40 7 


Consortium services 


4.0 


6.9 


9.2 


6.6 


7 4 


6.0 


6.4 


6.8 


4.4 


25.6 


10 5 


11 1 
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Table F.21(P) 

Usefut Sources of Teaching Assistance (by CoiiOQe Type Within Ftetds) 

Response percentage (Influential) 



Ed. Psychology h4ursing Business 



Source 


DD 
Comp 
(A>.29) 


EE 
LA 
(r>.l5) 


2yT. 
(n.4) 


Total 

(N-48) 


QQ 
Comp 
{r)m2e) 


hh' 

LA 
(/>-lO) 


II 

2yr. 
(n.32) 


Total 
(/^6«) 


JJ 
Comp 
(/V30) 


kk' 

LA 
(/>-14) 


LL 
2yr. 


Total 
(A*-91) 


Chairperson 


34 


5 


66.7 




43 


.8 


46.7 




50.0 


53.7 


56.6 




53.2 


52 8 


Dean 


17 


.2 


20.0 




20 


.9 


15.4 




21.9 


20.9 


40.0 




27.6 


319 


Depaitmenl cotfeag.ie 


75 


.8 


66.7 




70 


.8 


80-8 




81.3 


83 6 


63 4 




61.7 


62.7 


CoMeague at tNe coNege 


37 


.9 


53.4 




41 


.7 


7.7 




12.5 


13.4 


13.3 




19.2 


198 


CoNeague at aiK)tt>er coHege 


48 


.3 


46.7 




45 


.8 


42.3 




37.5 


41.8 


26 7 




29.7 


28.6 


Instructional developmant center 


10 


.7 


8.7 




14 


6 


23.0 




18 8 


19.4 


3.3 




10 6 


6 6 


Audio-visual center 


41 


.4 


13.3 




33 


.4 


36.4 




62.5 


49 2 


23.4 




38.3 


30 e 


Computer center 


31 


.0 


0.0 




18 


.8 


26 9 




15 6 


19 4 


16 6 




25 5 


23 1 


Tutonng center 


13 


7 


0 0 




8 


4 


23.4 




37.5 


28 3 


10 0 




10 6 


12 1 


Test ecofing service 


13 


7 


0 0 




8 


4 


11.5 




25 0 


18 0 


3 3 




6 4 


4 4 


Fan^ 


20 


6 


n.4 




16. 


6 


7 6 




28.2 


17 9 


13 3 




21 3 


19 8 


Otedpinary aeeodation 


37 


9 


40 0 




39 


6 


JO 7 




34 4 


37.3 


23 3 




29.8 


29 7 


lnstnx:tk)nal deeign books 


62 


1 


73 4 




64 


6 


50.0 




65.7 


59.7 


40 0 




46 8 


45 1 


Student eva)uitk>nt 


51. 


7 


66.6 




58 


3 


73 1 




68 8 


70 1 


50.0 




63.8 


58 3 


Consortkjm services 


6 


9 


20 0 




22 


9 


7 7 




18.8 


14.9 


3 3 




21 3 


154 



* 

Elmlnated from comparison due to smaM sample siie. 



Table F,22(GE) 

Stepe Faculty Conakhr in Course Pianning (by Type Wfthin Fields) 



RespoHM percentage (Typical of me) 



Composition 



Literature 



History 



Step 



ABC 
Comp LA 2yr. Total 
(r>-178) (n*82) (0-155) (W- 415) 



D E F G H I 

Comp LA 7 ff. Total Coit^ LA 2yT. Total 
(r>-121) {nm4 i (n*48) (/V.210) (r>-129) (/)*55) (n-77) (W-2W) 



I select coonM content 

I tNnk about student needs, preparatk>n. 
and characteristice 

I select objectives based on 
external standards 

I draw primarily on my own background 
and experience 

I select textbooks, other resources 

I base my ctwice o< actJvWes on what I 
believe promotes leaming 

I examirj student evaluations from 
previous courses 

I examine examinations from 
previous courses 



78.2 76.8 82.5 79.5 

81.2 73.2 83,2 80.3 

29.1 26.8 48.0 35.8 

54.2 67.1 (iO.4 59.1 
56.5 61.6 50.6 58.3 

78.3 85.3 76.5 79.0 
36.3 46.3 43.5 41 8 
42.1 39 0 41.5 41 2 



81.7 90.7 91.3 85.7 

60.9 56.2 85.3 61.2 

21.0 23.3 30.5 23 5 

69.2 76.2 73.9 71 6 

59.2 51.1 58.7 57.5 

60.0 48.8 60.5 62.2 

41.1 34.9 41.3 39.9 
42 0 30 3 43 5 39.9 



81.1 83.3 88.1 83.1 

45.8 58.4 69.7 65.1 

17.3 18.3 41.8 24.5 

72.4 63.8 86.9 69 5 

57.9 56.3 40.2 58.3 

47.3 54.6 72.8 56.4) 

36 2 25.4 38.0 33.8 

39 7 32 7 49.4 41 1 
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Table F.22(GE)— Conf/nued 



Step 



Sociology 



Response percentage (Typtcal of me) 



J K L 

Comp LA 2 yr. Total 
(n-60) (0-21) (n-60) (A/-141) 



I select course content 

I tNnk about student noeds, preparation 
and cDaracterlsllce 

I select obfecttves based on 
external standards 

I draw pflnwUy on my own bad<gnound 
and experience 

I select textbo^Jia. ottier resources 

i base my clxjice o< actMtiee on wt)al I 
beNeve promotes learning 

I examine student evaluations from 
previous oountes 

I exanrine examinallons from 
previous counts 



88.7 79.0 88.4 86.3 

51.7 52.6 65.0 57.8 

25.0 57.9 25.0 27.4 

62.7 75.0 65.0 65.5 

62.7 80.0 71.7 69.0 

59 3 60 0 75.0 66.2 

56 0 50 0 40.8 46.5 

45 0 55 0 51.7 49.3 



=*8ychok>gy 



Biology 



M N 0 P Q 0 

Comp LA 2yr. Total Comp LA 2yT. To<al 
(n-75) (0-36) (n-67) (A/.180) (n-105) (n-45) (n-65) (W-215) 



88.7 100.0 81.8 87.7 

57.3 54.0 62.1 58.4 

22.7 24 3 28.3 25.2 

62 7 57.9 87.2 63 4 

84.0 40 0 49 2 55.5 

66.7 53.3 68 7 65.0 

52.4 42.1 53.7 51.1 
54 7 21 0 49 2 45 5 



95.2 68.9 92.3 93.0 

70.2 88.7 57.8 65.7 
20.4 27.3 28.5 24 3 

61.1 82.3 80.9 61 4 

58.3 73.4 78.1 67.4 

50.9 63.8 65.6 58.0 

32.7 42.2 42.2 37 5 

349 33.4 58 3 41 0 



ERLC 
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Tabltf f^.22{Q£h'Contino0d 



Response pdrcontage (Typical of rrKi) 



Mathematics 



Rne^ Arts 



LartQuaoe 



Step 



S 1 u 
Comp LA 2 yr. Total 
(n-126) (n-66) (/i«120) (A/i-304) 



V W X AA fiB CC 

Comp LA 2yr. Total Oorr»|i LA 2yr Total 
(n-l09) (n-33) (n-63} (N-205) {nm43) {n^S\ (A/-172; 



I s«led courtt content 

I think about student needs, prepAration 
and cttamcteflstlct 

1 soled ob|tcttvef based on 
extenf>a< standards 

I drwv primarily on my own background 
and experlance 

I select textt)ooks. other resourcee 

I base my choice ol activities on what I 
beHeve promotes leamlng 

I examine student evaluatione from 
previous courses 

I examine examlnatlona from 
previous courses 



78,2 88.0 74.8 78.7 

75.0 82.8 78.2 77.8 

46.0 45.2 55.5 51.4 

50.0 58.7 50.9 52.1 

45.2 55.2 36.1 43.5 

54.0 56.9 65.9 59.2 

34.4 41.4 37.0 36.8 

57.3 48 3 49.6 52.5 



92.5 90.9 96.8 93.5 

67 0 63.6 67.8 87.0 

27.8 33,4 27.8 23.7 

61.5 51.6 62,3 80.1 

63.0 66.6 01.9 63.2 



84.4 72.1 71.0 7(*.3 
70.0 58.2 C2,1 65.3 
36.9 39,6 55,3 42.7 

68.5 55 8 60.5 63.6 

72.6 81.4 6fJ,4 73, D 



63.6 63.6 70.1 65.8 77.B 63.:) 73.6 78.2 

32.7 39,4 36.7 35.7 43.4 55.15 50.0 48.0 
40.0 51. fi 48.3 44.5 47.8 44.2 60.5 49.7 
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Table F.22(P> 

Steps Faculty Conskhrin Coorse PlBnnir^ (By College Type mhin Flekis) 



Response percentage (Typical of me) 



Ed. Psychology 



Nursing 



Business 



Step 



DD EE FF 
Comp LA 2yr. Total 
(/>.29) (0-15) (r>-4) (N^) 



OS HH II 
Comp LA 2 yr. Total 
(r>-26) (/>-10) (/>-32) (A4-6e) 



JJ KK LL 
Comp LA 2 yr. Total 
(/>-30) (n-14) (n-47) (N-91) 



I select course condent 66.2 100.0 

I thInH about student needs, preparation 
andchamctefistlce 68.6 85.7 

I select oblectlvN based on 

external standards 48.2 78.6 

I draw primarily on my own background 

and experience 5i .7 50.0 

I select textbooks, other resources 55.2 42,9 

I base my chdoe ol adMHes on what I 

believe promotes leamlng 62 2 92.9 

I examine student evaluations from 

previous oourees 55 2 50 0 

I examine examinations from 

previous courses 55 2 42 8 



89.2 

80.4 

57.4 

55.3 
53.2 

64.8 

53.2 

48 9 



92.0 

80.0 

64.0 

24.0 
60.8 

72.0 

84.0 

76 0 



96.9 92.4 

84.4 81.9 

7V9 71.2 

34 4 30.3 

65.7 71.6 

71.9 74.2 

59.4 68.2 

56 3 62 1 



90.0 

76.7 

43.4 

53.3 
60.0 

83.3 

36.7 

50 0 



67.3 66.9 

78.8 77.0 

59,5 51.7 

68.1 63.8 

53.2 59.4 

70.3 74.7 

44.7 42.9 

46.8 48 4 



Elmlnated from comparison due to small sarrpie size. 



ERIC 



3' 4 



\2B4 /f27f9( 



TabttF^QE) 



RMponM p6fc«ntag« (First step) 



Compositk>n 



LHeratufS 



History 



FIrKStep 



ABC 
Comp LA 2yr. Total 
(0-176) (0-62) (0-155) (Mi41 5) 



D E F Q H I 

Comp LA 2yr. Total Comp LA 2yr. Total 
(0-121) (0-43) (0-46) (/V-210) (0-129) (0-55) (0-77) (NL263) 



I Sftsd COUTM oonttnt 29.3 32.1 33.6 31.6 

I ttiink 9bwjK studtnl preparstkKi, 



andoharadtrltict 

t s«)t€( obtecUvft bmd on 
•xttmal sundaids 

i diraw prtmarlly on my own tMcKgrouod 
and experience 

I seM textt)ooks. o<her resources 

I base my cho<os ol acttvtties on what i 
tMMtove promotes learning 

I examine student evaluations from 
pfevtous courses 

I examine examinations from 
previous courses 



21.0 25.6 21.1 22.0 



5.1 



5.1 12.7 6.0 



15.9 17.9 13.4 15.4 



6.4 



5.1 



2.1 4.5 



21.0 14.1 14.1 17.0 



0.6 0.0 1.4 



0.6 



0 0 1.4 



0.8 
0.6 



44.6 50.0 45.2 45.9 
10.5 17.6 16.7 13.3 



?.g 2.9 2.4 



5.7 5.9 0.0 



0.0 2 9 2.4 



2.8 



25.7 14.7 23.6 23.2 



4.4 



10.5 5.9 9.5 9.4 
0.0 0.0 0.0 1.1 



0 0 



57.0 6fl.6 . 55.1 59.0 
4.4 7.8 8.7 6.4 



0.0 0.0 



00 0.0 



5.8 1.7 



28.1 15.7 18.0 22.6 

6.1 5.9 2.9 5.1 

4.4 2.0 7.2 4.7 

0.0 0.0 0.0 0.4 



14 00 



Tabie f .23{QBy-Continu0d 



Response percentage (Firsi step) 







Sodok)gy 






Psychok>gy 






3 


y 




Rrst Step 


J 

Comp 
(O-60) 


K 

LA 

(.')-21) 


L 

2 yr. Total 
(o^O) (N-141) 


M 
Comp 
(n-75) 


N 
LA 
(0-38) 


0 

2yr. 
(n-67) 


Total 
(N-160) 


P 

Comp 
(0-105) 


Q 
LA 
(0-45) 


R 

2 yr. 
(0-65) 1 


Total 
(^-21 5) 


t select ooufS« oonleni 


47.2 


47.1 


42.9 


45 2 


63.1 


77.1 


50.8 


61.3 


69.1 


40.0 


63.3 


61.4 


1 thnk abool student needs, preparation, 
andchanctefletica 


17.0 


5.9 


10.7 


12.7 


10.6 


2.9 


14.3 


10 4 


8.2 


22.5 


8.3 


11.2 


1 select ot)|eclivee based on 
external standards 


5.7 


5.9 


3.6 


4.6 


0.0 


0 0 


0.0 


0 0 


2.1 


5.0 


5.0 


3 6 


1 draw primarty on my own background 
and experience 


22 6 


29.4 


19.6 


22.2 


13.6 


11.4 


175 


14.7 


11.3 


20.0 


10.0 


12.7 


1 Mlect texttwoks, cAtm resources 


5.7 


5.9 


12.5 


6.7 


7.7 


5.7 


3.^ 


5.5 


5.2 


5.0 


5.0 


5.1 


1 base my dKilce ol acdvWee on what 1 
believe promotes learning 


1.9 


5.9 


6.9 


5.6 


4.6 


2.9 


12.7 


7 4 


2,1 


7.5 


5.0 


4.1 


1 examine student evaiiattons from 
previous courses 


0.0 


0.0 


1.6 


0.6 


0 0 


0.0 


1.6 


0.6 


1.0 


0 0 


1.7 


1.0 


1 examine examinaik>ns from 
prsvkMis courses 


0.0 


0 0 


00 


0 0 


0 0 


0.0 


0 0 


0 0 


10 


00 


1 7 


10 



ERIC 



3^5 



raw* F.23(QE>— Con/Zw^d 



Ro$ponM p«rcentaoe (FIrsi step) 



Mattiernatlct 



Roe Arts 



Language 



nral Step 



S T U 

Comp LA 2yr. Total 
{nm^Zt) (n«66) (n«i20) (/V-304) 



V W X AA QB CC 

Comp LA 2yr. Total Comp LA 2 yr. Total 
(niil09) (nm^) (n»63) (N-205) (r)«9l) (n«43) (Ni.172) 



I sefect ooufff oofKeni 

I ttilnH about Mudtnt needs, preparation, 
andcharncteMct 

I seM oblecttvH based on 
external atandaide 

I drmv prlmartty 00 my own background 
and expehenoe 

I eelecl textbookt, other resources 

I base my chotoe <A activities on what I 
boHeve promotes learning 

I examine student evaluations from 
previous coumes 

I examine examlnalloni from 
prevk)us courses 



41.8 50.0 31.3 36.9 

21.2 16.0 26.6 22.5 

9.7 16.0 10.7 11.3 

13.3 8.0 10.7 11.3 
3.5 8.0 6.3 5.5 

6.2 2.0 11,6 7.6 

1.8 0.0 1.8 1.5 
2.7 0.0 0 9 1 5 



49.0 72.7 5t.7 53.9 
13.0 0.0 21.7 13.5 



1.0 3.0 5.0 



6.0 9.1 5.0 



2.6 



16.0 6.1 10.0 13. 5 
11.0 6.1 5.0 8.3 



6.2 



2.0 0.0 1.7 1.6 



0.0 3.0 0 0 0.5 



29.1 52.5 44.1 36.1 
14.0 10.0 8.8 11.9 



8.1 5.0 



8.8 7.5 



15.1 20.0 8.8 15.0 

16.3 5.0 14.7 13.1 

17.4 7.5 14.7 14.4 
0.0 0.0 0.0 0 0 
0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 



Table F.23{P) 

iCourse Pfanning Steps / Take First' (by College Type Within Fields) 



First Step 



Ed. Psychology 



Response percentage (First step) 



DO EE FF 
Comp LA 2yr. Total 
(r>-29) (fKiS) (n»4) (AM8) 



Nursing 



QG HH II 
Comp LA 2yr. Total 
(n-26) (^10) (f>-32) (/^68) 



Business 



JJ KK LL 
Comp LA 2yr. Total 
(0-30) {n-14) (nm47) (W-91) 



I sefect course content i9.2 30.8 

I iNnK aboU student needs, preparation, 
andcharacteftslics 34.6 i5.4 

i select ob^^^ts based on 

external standards 23.1 1 5 . 4 

I drsMT prtmariry on my own backgoxjnd 

and experience 3.8 15 4 

I select textbooks other resources 7.7 i5.4 

I base my choice ot actMtles on what I 

believe promotes learning 7 7 7 7 

I examine student evaluations from 

previous courses 3 8 0 o 

I examine examinations from 

previous courses 0 0 o 0 



21.4 

26.2 

19.0 

11.9 
11.9 

7.1 

2.4 

00 



42.9 

23.8 

19 0 

0 0 
4.8 

4.6 

4.8 

00 



57.1 47.4 



17 9 

14.3 

0.0 
7.1 

3 6 

0.0 

0 0 



19.3 
19.3 

00 

5.3 

7.0 
10 
0 0 



44 4 

29.6 
3.7 
7 4 

7 4 

0 0 
0 0 



29.3 38.3 

17.1 185 

17.1 11.1 

22.0 160 

4.9 7.4 

4 9 6 2 

4.9 25 

0 0 0 0 



Elmlnated from compa/ison due to smaN sample size. 



ERLC 



Table f2^QB) 

Way9 0^ CoftmjnicMtfno QoMia to Sfudents (by ColhQB Type mNn Fi0ki$) 



ResponM percentage (Rely on method) 



Composition 



Literature 



History 



Method 


A 

Comp 
(0-176) 


B 

LA 
(0-62) 


C 

2 yr. Total 
(r«155)(W-415) 


D 

Comp 
(n«121) 


E 

LA 
(r»43) 


F 

2 yr. Total 
(0»46) (A^i210) 


Q H 
Comp LA 
{nm^29) (n«55) 


1 

2 yr. Total 
(n«77) (A*.263) 


Def cilbe In syMabue-detaited 


64.5 


68.3 


64.6 


07.6 


58.3 


85.2 


73.4 


63.0 


55.9 


56.5 


73.1 


61.6 


Stress during flnt ciaaa 


74.7 


75.6 


79.1 


76.5 


70.2 


61.0 


62.3 


75.0 


75.4 


75.9 


76.2 


76.4 


Stress pertodkalty 


81.1 


85.4 


60.2 


01.6 


72.7 


66.7 


66.7 


70.2 


69.2 


60.4 


65.4 


66.3 


How students to infer from asslgnmente 


67.6 


62.2 


69.0 


67.1 


72.5 


74.4 


71.1 


72.0 


53.4 


56.6 


65.4 


57.6 


'iNdtly discuss goals in assH^of^ntt 


62.6 


73.2 


83.5 


81.2 


66.1 


67.4 


66.9 


67.0 


50.8 


61.1 


69.2 


58.6 



Table f 2 A{GEh- Continued 



Method 



Respoose percentage (Holy on method) 



Sociology 



Psychology 



J K L 

Comp LA 2yr. Total 
(n-60) (n«2l) (o-eO) (W-141) 



Biology 
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M N 0 PGR 
Comp LA 2yr. Total Comp LA 2yr. Total 
(n-75) yfh<^S) (n^T) (A/-160) (n-105) (at-45) (o-65) (A/-215) 



Descrtbe sytlabua^detailed 


61.7 


63.2 


62.7 


62.3 


67.5 


68.5 


64.1 


66.5 


47.0 


70.5 


54.1 


54.1 


Stresa during flrMdase 


66.7 


73.7 


69.5 


66.6 


78.3 


76.3 


61.3 


79.0 


60.0 


66.2 


64.5 


63. \ 


Streea pertodlcaity 


66.7 


83.2 


76.3 


70.3 


56.6 


68.4 


65.6 


62.5 


53.0 


63.7 


67.8 


59.7 


ANow students to infer from assignments 


56.3 


89.5 


62.7 


64.5 


42.7 


65.8 


73.5 


63.0 


47.5 


47.7 


54.9 


49.6 


Expldtly dNicutt goais in asslgrvnents 


66.6 


66.4 


69.5 


66.2 


63.5 


63.2 


68.6 


65 3 


52.6 


52.3 


59.7 


54 6 



ERIC 



3! 7 



mi 707/90 



ReiponM ptrodTXAOt (Rely on m«tl>od) 







Haih«matic« 






Rn«A*1f 






Lanouag* 


Mtlhod 


S 

Comp 


T 

LA 

{nJSS) 


U 

2 yr. Total 
(n«120) {NmQOA) 


V 

Comp 
(n«109) 


W 
LA 

(n«33) 


X 

2yr. KXal 
(n«i83) {N'^S) 


AA 

Comp 


BR 
LA 
(rt-43) 


CC 

2yr. Total 
(n«38) (N.172) 




39.9 


59.6 


56.3 


S1.0 


64.8 


48.5 


75.4 


65.3 


67.1 


56.1 


88.4 64.7 


StniMdudnointclDM 


61.3 


50.6 


51.7 


55.9 


79.6 


60.6 


61.0 


77.0 


69.* 


73.8 


63.1 69.1 


Strww ptrtocScaly 


66.9 


61.4 


66.4 


65.7 


69.2 


83.6 


69.9 


68.4 


75.0 


78.5 


83.1 73.2 


Mem •nKteott to Inler from mHnmentt 


56.1 


45.6 


60.5 


56.7 


68.2 


68.7 


73.0 


69.4 


74.1 


65.8 


88.4 70.7 


ExploHV <itcuM ooali if) a8<Kin'T>tn^ 


62.9 


53.5 


58.0 


59.1 


64.8 


69.7 


74.8 


88.8 


67.5 


59.5 


73.8 88.6 



Tabit F.24(P) 

Ways of Comfwnic^ting Goals to Students (by Co^ege Type \Mthin FfelOs) 



Response percentaoa (Rely on method) 







Ed. Psyctiok>gy 






Nursing 






Businasa 




Mathod 


DO 
Comp 
('>-29) 


EE 
LA 
(f>-15) 


2yr. 
(f>-4) 


Total 
(AM8) 


Comp 
(^26) 


HH' II 
LA 2yf. 
(r>-10) (ni-32) 


Total 


JJ 
Comp 
(n-30) 


KK* 
LA 
(n-14) 


LL 
2yr. 
(0-47) 


Total 

(AWI) 


Daacilba m ayHitfsuaKlatalled 


79.3 


86.7 




79.2 


64.6 


78.2 


83.6 


70.0 




72.3 


72.6 


Straaa duiing flrst clasa 


65.5 


73.3 




66.7 


92.3 


59.4 


74.6 


76 7 




72.4 


75.9 


Straaa pailodlcaHy 


65.5 


73.3 




70.8 


82.6 


75.0 


79.1 


70,0 




65.9 


69.3 


AJtow atudenta to Infa from assignments 


51 7 


53 4 




52.1 


57.7 


61.3 


57.5 


62.0 




68.1 


63.4 


Expkitty discutt goala In asaignmenta 


86.2 


80 0 




85.5 


88.4 


71.9 


79.2 


66.7 




68.1 


66.0 



* Elminatad from oompa/lson due to small sample size. 



Tabid F.25(QE) 

TypiCMi MMhod Of Arrangino Course Conmt {by CoHeo0 ryp$ mNn Raids) 



Rosponse parcenfag* (like my course) 



Composition 



Arrangermrm 



ABC 
Comp LA 2 yr. Total 
(r>.178) (r>-02) (r^l55) (A4-415) 



Literature 



History 



D E F Q H I 

Comp LA 2yr. Total Comp LA 2yr. Total 
(r^l2l) (r^43) (f>.46) (W.210) (n*l29) (r>-55) (r>-77) (W-263) 



Way r»i«tk)nsNpi occur in real worU 
(Structural^ tMsed) 

Way students wil use it in sodal, 
personal, or career setting 
(Knowler'-^utllzatlon) 

Way ma|or concepts and rBiatlor«})ipe 
fim organized 
(Concept kMsed) 

Way t know students team 
(Learning t>a6ed) 

So ttiat students prepare direct^ 

for careers 

(Vocational) 

Way knowledge tias been created 
in my tieU 

(Knowledge creation) 

To help students clarify values 
and commitn)ents 
(Vakje based) 



36.0 25.1 36.4 34.0 47.9 48.9 50.0 48.5 74.8 67.2 73.1 72.7 



42.3 20.0 37.4 37.6 15.9 16.3 26.1 16.3 14.1 9.1 24.3 16.0 



67.9 64.2 64.0 65.7 
78.8 81.7 75.5 78.1 

22.4 8 5 20.2 18.7 



51.3 55.9 67.4 55.8 59.0 63.7 70.5 63.5 

47.9 34.9 55.6 46.9 27.2 30.9 47.4 34.1 

7.4 2.3 4.4 5.8 3.2 10.9 16.7 8.8 



29 3 23 2 31.2 28.8 27.5 34.6 43.4 32.0 37.0 29 1 50.0 39.2 



34 1 36 5 24 5 31.0 53.7 46 5 69.5 55 7 45 3 41.8 48.7 45 6 



Table F.25{OE)— Continued 



Response percenitai« (Like my course) 









Soctok>gy 






Psychok>gy 








Biok>gy 




Arrangement 


J 

Comp 
(n-60) 


K 

LA 
(rt-21) 


L 

2 yr. Total 
{f>^) (N-141) 


M 

Comp 
(n-75) 


N 
LA 
(n'36) 


0 
2yr 
(n-67) 


Total 
(N.160) 


P 

Comp 
(n-l05) 


Q 
LA 
(n»45) 


R 

2 yr. Total 
(rt-65) {N^^5) 


Way relatkxisliipe occur in real work) 
(Structuralty based) 


36.2 


47.6 


45.0 


41.7 


42.9 


34.2 


41.6 


40.5 


58.8 


66.2 


64.1 


62.4 


Way students wil use H In sodal. 
personal, or career setting 
(Knowledge utllzatk)n) 


31.6 


3B.1 


55.0 


42.7 


36.0 


21.1 


40.3 


34.4 


9.8 


29.6 


18.7 


16.7 


Way major concepts and reldtk>nships 
are organized 
(Concept based) 


06.2 


90 5 


61.6 


64.9 


31.3 


76 3 


74 2 


77.6 


B8.3 


84 5 


69.2 


87.7 


Way 1 know students laam 
(Learning based) 


52 8 


42 9 


46 7 


46.5 


49.4 


44.7 


50.0 


46 6 


45.1 


42.2 


41.2 


43.4 


So that students prepare direct^ 

k>r careers 

(Vocabonal) 


10 5 


95 


13.3 


11 J 


14.7 


0.0 


16 2 


12.8 


10.6 


17.7 


17.2 


14.2 


Way knowledge tias been created 
Inmyflek) 

(Knowledge creation) 


























36 2 


42 0 


40 7 


39.1 


50.6 


42 1 


363 


43.6 


30.4 


46.6 


39.1 


36 5 


To help students dartfy values 
and commitments 
(VaK>e based) 


45 4 


3C 0 


46 7 


42 1 


37 3 


23 7 


37.9 


34 6 


15 6 


25.0 


17 2 


18 1 



ERIC 



3K9 



Malhematlcd 



S T U 

Comp LA 2 yr. Total 
(n-126) (n«5a) (n»l20) (n»304) 



Respansa porconiaoa (UKa my couna) 



Rna Aria 



Language 



V W X AA BB CC 

Comp LA 2yr. Total Comp LA 2yf. Total 
(n-l09) (n-33) (n-63) (n-205) (n«9l) (n-43) (0^.38) (n.l72) 



Way raMtonaliipi occur in raat vvorld 
(Structurally baaacf) 

Way atudtfUa wtl uaa Uln aodai. 
parsonal, or cartar aatUng 
(KrK)w1adQa uHlzatton) 

Way ma|or oonoapia and raUitlonahlpa 
ara organlzad 
(Concap< baaad) 

Way I know amdanta laam 
(Laaming baa^d) 

So that atudanta prapara directly 

tor caraara 

(Voca1k>nai) 

Way knowfedga tiaa t>aon created 
in my flaU 

(KnowMgt craatk>n) 

To tia|> atudanta clarify values 
and oommHmanti 
(Vakja t)aaad) 



34.1 55.1 39.1 40.2 66.0 69.7 56.4 63.6 30.0 31.0 37.8 32.0 



25.4 25.9 27.5 28.3 16.7 3 0 27,5 17.7 40.0 39,5 35.1 38.8 



80.9 87.9 83.3 03.2 
68.8 67.3 72.5 69.9 



72.2 54.6 60.3 65.7 54.0 53 5 59.4 55.0 
39.9 51.5 57.4 47.0 81.2 74.4 72.9 77.8 



36.5 22.4 28.4 30.6 5.6 3.0 9.7 6.4 16.7 17.1 29.7 19.6 



38.9 35.1 33.4 36.0 25.9 30.3 29.0 27.6 10.0 19.0 27.0 15.5 



4.8 1 8 4.2 4.0 19.7 30.3 38.7 27.2 7.8 17.1 16.2 11 9 



Tabte F.25(P) 

Typical Method ot Arranging Course Content (tjy Colfege Type \Mthin Hetds) 



Response percentage (Like nrty course) 



Ed. Psychok)gy 



Nursing 



Business 



ArrangarDant 



DO EE FF 
Comp LA 2 yr. Total 
(0*29) (r>.l5) {/>-4) (^Ma) 



QQ HH II JJ KK LL 

Comp LA 2 yr. Total Comp LA 2 yr. Total 
(0-26) (f>-lO) (r>-32) (/VU66) (n»30) (rNi14) (n.47) (A^91) 



Way n»ialk)nsNpa occur In real wrid 

(Structurally baaed) 48.1 28 5 42 2 46.2 

WayitudantawtluaaHin aodai, 
paraonat. or caraar setting 

(Knowtadga utilzatton) 57.1 7i 4 63.1 54.0 

Way ma|or oonoapta and ralbtionstiipa 
ara organized 

(Concap4 baaad) 75 0 83.8 

Way I know aiudants learn 

(Learning baaad) 57.2 64 3 

So ttiat Btudanta prepare directly 
for caraaff 

(Vocational) 80.7 57 1 56.6 69.2 

Way knowfadga tiaa baen created 
InmyftaM 

(KnowMga creation) 25 0 14.3 21.8 30 5 

To hatp aManta dartty vakiaa 
and oommitmants 

(VaKia baaed) 46.4 21 4 37 0 50.0 



78.1 
56 5 



96.1 
80.7 



48.4 45.4 46.6 



88 8 62.1 76.7 



84.6 91.0 
74.2 74.2 



70.0 



50.0 



90 6 80 6 56.7 



21.9 29 9 60 0 



25 0 40 3 40.0 



28.1 34.4 

54.3 62.3 

58.7 62.2 

50 0 48 9 

56.5 56 7 

30.5 26 6 

43.5 41 1 



Elmtnated from comparlaon due to tmaH sampla size. 



ERIC 
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Table F.26(GE) 

Pref^fTdd Patterns of Arranging Course Content (by Coiho0 Type \Mthin Fields) 



Redponsa percentage (First choice) 



Composition 



Literature 



History 



Preferred Pattern 



ABC 
Comp LA 2 yr. Total 
(0-178) (^•82) (0-155) (N-415) 



D E F Q H I 

Cornp LA 2yr. Total Comp LA 2yr. Total 
(0-121) (0-43) (0-46) (AA-210) (o-l29) (o-55) (o-77) (^U263) 



Way reiatk)oshipe ooour in real wodd 
(Structurally t>afled) 

Way student v^l use H in soda!, 
personal, or career setting 
(Knowledge utflzation) 

Way ma|or concepts and relatlonshipe 
are organized 
(Concept based) 

Way I know students learn 
(Learning based) 

So thai students prepare directly 

for careers 

(Vocational) 

Way knowledge has been created 
inmyfteU 

(Knowledge creatk>n) 

To help students clarity values 
and commitments 
(Vakie based) 



3.9 4.8 4.0 19.5 27.0 30.0 23.2 45.2 44.0 51.5 46.6 



12.3 10.4 6.3 10.3 

26.5 27.3 33.8 29.4 
41.9 44.2 37.2 40.6 



2.7 5.4 0 0 2.6 0.9 2.0 3.0 1.7 



34.5 35.1 30.0 33.7 23.5 30.0 25.8 25.5 



14.2 13.5 5.0 12.1 5.2 2.0 1.5 3.5 



1.9 2.6 4 0 3.2 0 0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 1.5 0.4 



6.5 3.9 4.6 5.3 4.4 10.6 2.5 5.3 12.2 4.0 10.6 10.0 



5 8 7.8 6 2 6 4 24 8 8.1 32 5 23 2 13.0 18.0 6.1 12 1 



2081 7^27>90 



Table F.26<GE) 

Preferred Patterns of Arranging Course Content (By Colfego Type mhin Fields) 



Response percentage (First choice) 



Sodotogy Psychok>gy Biology 



Preferred Pattern 



^JKL MNO PGR 

Comp UA 2yr. Total Comp LA 2 yr. Total Como LA 2 vr Tniai 

in^) (0^1) (0^) (W.141) (n.75) (o^) (n^7) (W.180) (n-IW) {nMS) (nJSs) {N^S) 



Way re4alk)nslilpe occur in real world 

(Structuratybwed) i.a 5.6 5.3 3.8 11.6 7.9 3.3 7.3 20.4 i5.0 26.2 2l.l 

Way Mtidems wti use H In sodiri. 
personal, or career setting 

(Knowledge uairatton) io.9 16.7 u.O 13.1 4.3 5.3 20.0 10.2 63.3 5.0 0.0 1.0 

Way m*|or concepts and relatk>n6hipe 
are organized 

(Concept based) 47.3 66.7 49.1 50.8 59.4 68.4 5l .7 68.7 11.2 50.0 59.0 59.3 

Way I know students lem 

(Learning based) 2O.O 5 6 7.0 12.3 5.8 7.9 10.0 73 1.0 10.0 6.2 10.1 

So that students prepare Jrectty 
for careers 

^^'^^^^^^ 00 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 2.5 0.0 1.0 

Way knowledge has been created 

(KnowHrJge creation) .9.1 55 10.5 9 2 8.7 7.9 6.7 7.8 3.1 7.5 4.9 45 

To lielp students clarify vakies 
and commftments 

'"^"^ 10.1 2.6 8.3 7 a ,0 ,0.0 1.6 30 



ERIC 
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Table f^eiQEh-Continu&d 



Response percentage (First chok:e) 



Mathamatice 



Rne Arts 



Lanfiuage 



Preferred Pattern 



S T U 

Comp LA 2yr. Tota) 
(nM26) (/i«120) (^«304) 



V W X AA BB CC 

Comp LA 2yr. Total Comp LA 2yf. Total 
(n-109) (n-33) (/i-63) (W-205) (n-43) (r/-«38) (A/-172) 



Way niUitk)n6hlpe ooOiif in real world 
(StructufaVy tMwed) 

WayatudenlavvWuaeHin eodal, 
personal, or career setting 
(Krwwiedoe utilzitton) 

Way nia(of conoepts and relalk>nst)lpe 
are organlied 
(Concept baaed) 

Way I Nnow students learn 
(Learning baaed) 

So thai students prepare directry 

for careers 

(Vocational) 

Way knowledge fiaa been created 
inmyti«id 

(Knowledge creation) 

To help students clartfy values 
and conf>mitfnents 
(Value based) 



5.0 3.0 1.6 3.5 35.9 33.3 28.1 33.2 2.4 7.7 6.3 4.5 



4.1 3.6 4.4 4.2 



57.9 55.8 54.0 55.9 



20.7 17.3 30.1 23.8 



7.4 13.5 0.2 8.0 



5.0 5.6 3.5 4.5 



0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 



1.9 3.0 8.6 4.1 14.5 15.4 15.6 14.9 

37.9 33.3 33.3 35.8 21.7 20.5 31.3 23.4 

1 1.7 16.2 17.5 14.5 55.4 53.8 ^-0.6 51.9 

2.9 0.0 1.6 2.1 2.4 2.6 3.1 2.6 

6.8 9.1 3.5 6.2 3.C 0 0 3.1 2.6 

2.9 3.0 7.0 4.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 0 0 



2063 7 



Table F.26(P) 

Prdf0fmd Patterns nf Arranging Course Cor^ent (t>y Coilege Type mhin Fiekis) 



Preferred Pattern 



Way relationehlpa occur in realworti 
(StfuduraNy bated) 

Way students wM uee It in sodal, 
personal, or career setting 
(Knowledge utilzation) 

Way ma)or concepts arxJ reiationshipe 
are organized 
(Concept based) 

Way I know students learn 
(Learning based) 

So that students prepare directly 

for careers 

(Vocattonai) 

Way knowledge hat been created 
In my field 

(Knowledge creatk>n) 

To he^ students dartfy valies 
and commitmenta 
(Vakie baaed) 



Ed. Psych ok>gy 



DO EE FF* 
Comp LA 2yf. Total 
(0-29) (rv.15) (n.4) {Nm4B) 



4.2 0.0 2.6 

8.3 16.2 12.8 

54.2 54.5 51.3 

4 2 18.2 7.7 

16.7 9.1 12.6 

0.0 0.0 2.6 

12 5 0 0 10.3 



Response percentage (First choice) 
NLj^og 

GQ HH* II 

Comp LA 2yr. Total 

(n-26) (r>.10) (r)-32) (A4-68) 

4.0 7,1 4.6 

24.0 14.3 17.7 

44.0 39.3 46.6 

0.0 14.3 6.5 

20.0 25.0 19 4 

0.0 0.0 0 0 

8 0 0 0 4 6 



Buslnesi 



JJ KK* LL 
Comp LA 2yf. Total 
(O-30) (n-14) {fh^AT) (A4-91) 



3.7 7.3 4 9 

37.0 22.0 25.9 

40.7 22.0 30.9 

3 7 12.2 6 6 

3 7 26.6 18.5 

3.7 2.4 3.7 

7 4 7 3 7 4 



ElnHnated from comparleon due to small sample size. 



ERIC 



TaW#F.27(GE) 

myi of Assisting and h4onitoffno SMsnt Lsawing {by Coltsgs Type mNn Heids) 



Response porcenta (Uke what I do) 



Composition LIteratura History 





A 

Comp 
(0-176) 


B 

LA 
(0-82) 


C 

2 yr . Total 
(0-155) (MU415) 


D 

Comp 
(r>-121) 


E 

LA 
(0^-43) 


F 

2yr. 
(0-46) 


Total 
(^210) 


Q 
Comp 
(0-129) 


H 

(0-55) 


1 

2yr. Total 
(0-77) (AJU263) 


Providi sxtra hsip ssstkHMi 


63.6 


63.4 


81.1 


82.7 


38.1 


37.2 


63.1 


42.3 


45.8 


47.3 


46.8 


46.3 


ProvM itaictM 10 climy matsflal 


81.2 


77.7 


85.1 


82.0 


80.9 


76.2 


72.2 


79.3 


78.6 


85.2 


94.9 


63.9 


Bnd ways to mottvatt sludofKs 


87.6 


84.2 


81.9 


84.7 


80.0 


88.4 


89.1 


83.7 


79.7 


74.1 


82.3 


79.4 


Show sntfHJslasm for sub|0ct 


96.6 


97.8 


96.8 


96.9 


99.2 


100.0 


100.0 


99.5 


98.9 


98.4 


97.4 


97.0 


Slww psfsonal oonotm Ic • students 


98.0 


82.6 


94.8 


94.9 


92.5 


93.0 


93.4 


92.9 


92.2 


87.1 


89.8 


90.4 


Prov<dt role model tor students 


84.1 


87.6 


79 9 


83.2 


79.7 


88.1 


82.6 


82.1 


70.8 


77.7 


82.8 


75.8 



2501 ?/2?^ 



TaWe F.27(QE>—Con(/nuerf 



Response percentage (UHe what t do) 



Sociology Psychology Biology 



JKL MNO PQR 



Method 


Comp 
(O-60) 


LA 

(0-21) 


2 yr. Total 
(O-60) (/V-141) 


Comp 
(0-75) 


LA 
(0-36) 


2yr. 
(0-67) 


Total 
(N-180) 


Comp 
(O-105) 


LA 
(0-45) 


2yr. Total 
(0-65) (N-215) 


Provide extra help sessions 


42.4 


57.9 


44.0 


45.3 


38.0 


55.2 


49.3 


45.0 


49.1 


53.3 


40.0 


47.2 


Pfx>vtde atfudurt to dartfy materlai 


81.4 


85.0 


81.4 


81.9 


81.3 


88.8 


86.2 


84.3 


80.4 


82.3 


77.0 


79.7 


Find ways to motivate students 


76.7 


75.0 


93.3 


83.4 


82.9 


84.2 


57.7 


84.9 


77.8 


80.0 


81.5 


79.5 


Show enthusiasm tor iut3|ect 


96.8 


100.0 


98.3 


97 9 


98.7 


100 0 


98.4 


98.9 


95.2 


97.8 


93.8 


95.3 


Show personal concern tor students 


86.7 


95.0 


93.2 


90.7 


84.0 


974 


93.6 


90.4 


87.5 


100.0 


90.8 


91.2 


Provide role model tor students 


83.3 


90.0 


88.2 


88.3 


85.1 


88.8 


88.1 


85.9 


74.3 


73.4 


77.0 


74.9 



o 

ERIC 



UtM F.27(GE)— Conftfouad 



Response percentaoo (Uke what I bo) 



Mathematics 



Rne Arts 



Language 



Method 


S 

Comp 
(n-126) 


T 

LA 
(n-66) 


U 

2yr. Total 
(n-l20) (W-304) 


V 

Comp 
(n-109) 


W 
LA 
(n-33) 


X 

2yr. 
(n-e3) 


Total 
(^-205) 


AA 

Comp 
(n-91) 


BB 
LA 
(n-43) 


CO 

2 yr. Total 
(n-38) (W-172) 


Provide extra htip setsk>n« 


56.4 


55.2 


70.8 


62.0 


37.0 


36.4 


40.3 


37.9 


56.7 




52.7 


57.3 


ProvMe strucluit to ciaiify maiertel 


75,6 


91.4 


69.1 


84.0 


75.2 


75.0 


65.9 


78.7 


94.3 


63.6 


92.1 


91.1 


Find w«yt 10 motKfite students 


61.3 


742 


73.3 


68.6 


80.7 


76.8 


90.1 


62.3 


66.6 


92.9 


74.7 


65 3 


Show enthusiasm for vjt)|ect 


92.7 


93.1 


95.8 


94.0 


97.3 


100.0 


96.4 


96.1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Show personal concern for students 


67.0 


64.7 


95.6 


91.1 


62.6 


93.9 


95.3 


93.6 


95.6 


100.0 


100.0 


97.7 


ProvMe role modal tor students 


75.0 


74.2 


82.5 


77.6 


61.4 


93.9 


64.1 


64.3 


91.1 


92.6 


76.9 


66.8 
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Table F.27(P) 

Ways of Assisting and Montoring student Learning (by Coltege Type Within Helds) 



Response percentwe (Like what I do) 



Ed. Psychology 



Nursing 



Business 



Method 


00 
Comp 
(n-.29) 


EE 
LA 
(/>.15) 


FF* 
2yr. 
(^4) 


TNal 
(/W46) 


OS 
Comp 
(0x26) 


HH* 
LA 

(^10) 


II 

2yr. 
(0-32) 


Total 
(A^-68) 


JJ 
Comp 
(n-30) 


KK* 
LA 
(n-14) 


LL 
2yr. 
(n-47) 


Total 
(A*-91) 


ProvMe extra help smlone 


34.6 


33.3 




41.7 


73.1 




67.5 


76.1 


43.3 




64.5 


36.3 


ProvMa strudr.fs to dailfy matedal 


66 2 


66.7 




87.5 


100.0 




64.4 


92 6 


63.4 




36.2 


79 1 


Flhd ways to motivate students 


62 6 


86.7 




85.5 


66 5 




84 4 


66.1 


96.4 




76.8 


85.6 


Show enthusiasm for sut^joct 


96 6 


66 7 




93.6 


100.0 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




69.4 


98 9 


Show personal concem for students 


100.0 


100.0 




100.0 


100.0 




100 0 


100.0 


96.7 




1000 


95 6 


Provide role model for students 


100 0 


100.0 




100.0 


96.1 




100 0 


96 5 


98 7 




956 


92 3 



ElmlfUHed Irom oomparison due to small sanpl* size.. 
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n 



TabteF.28{QE) 

Us0ful ln(Mc$fo(t (X Stud&rH iearrHnfj (by CoHeQe Typ6 mhin Rekts) 



Response percentage 



Composition LHeratura History 



Incftcalof 


ABC 
Comp LA 2yr. Total 
(n-176) (n-62) (n-l55)(N»4l5) 


D 

Comp 
(n-i2l) 


E 

LA 
(/)»43) 


F 

2yr. 

(HM^e) 


Total 
(N«2l0) 


Q 

Comp 
(n«i29) 


H 
LA 

(n^5) 


1 

2yr. Total 
(n«77)(W-263) 


Examine reeuNs ol *rfuizzea/8xame 


37.8 


22.9 


47.8 


40.8 


37 


.2 


28.0 


34.8 


34.8 


28.3 


16.2 


30.4 


27.4 




95.5 


93.9 


96.1 


96.5 


95 


.8 




€19.1 


95 7 


A 

7^ .D 


Al A 


86.1 


88.1 




96.1 


96.3 


92.9 


95.9 


98 


.3 


inn n 

1 MM ,M 


Q7 A 


QQ n 

99 .M 






91.1 


91.8 




72.4 


70.8 


65.2 


70.4 


69 


.4 


f C, \ 




71 A 




An n 

OU.U 


86.5 


63.8 


Observe frequency d student offlcd visits 


70.2 


70.7 


54.6 


65.7 


58 


.3 


53.5 


69.8 


60.4 


55.8 


56.4 


54.4 


56.6 


Obeerve dass attendance 


93.2 


93.9 


93.5 


94. .6 


97 


.5 


90.7 


95.8 


98.1 


68.4 


96.4 


91.2 


93.0 


Observe frequency of completed 




























assignments 


92.1 


93.9 


92.9 


94.8 


58 


,9 


67.4 


78.2 


70.8 


45.7 


50.9 


51.9 


50.6 


Analyze student papers and themes 


92.1 


95.1 


96.8 


95.1 


53 


7 


62.6 


60.9 


57.7 


24.9 


27.2 


27.9 


27.1 


Examine student course evaluations 


11.8 


8.6 


9.2 


10.3 


7 


4 


2.3 


15.2 


8.1 


3.2 


3.6 


11.4 


6 0 


Analyze student joumals 


19.9 


12.2 


14.2 


16.4 


10 


0 


9 3 


13.3 


10.7 


3.3 


5 4 


5 3 


4.4 



Note . Percentage calculated on ail ncn-rrrissing variables, including 'not applicable.' 



Table F 28{GE}— Conr/nuod 



Response percentage 



Sociology Psychology Biology 



Indk^ator 


J K L 
Comp LA 2yr. Totai 
{n-60) (n-21) {n-60){N-l4l) 


M 

Comp 
(n.75) 


N 
LA 
(n«3d) 


0 
2yr. 
(n-67) 




P 

Comp 
(n-45) 


Q 
LA 
(n«*45) 


R 

2 yr. Total 
(n^) (N-215) 


Examine results of quizzes/exao^s 


20.0 


9.5 


33.3 


24.6 


30.7 


31.6 


23.9 


26.5 


40.0 


51.1 


55.4 


47.6 


Watofi student faces 


95.0 


100.0 


96.7 


99.3 


97.4 


88.8 


97.0 


95.6 


91.5 


95.6 


95.4 


93 9 


Obeerve discussion and participations 


86.7 


90.5 


95.0 


92.7 


65.3 


94.3 


89.6 


89.9 


81.9 


80.0 


90.8 


84.6 


Observe afterH:lass questions 


71.6 


60.9 


66.6 


72.9 


58.7 


63.1 


64.1 


62.3 


55.5 


62.2 


64.6 


60.1 


Observe frequency of student office visits 


65.0 


71.4 


45.0 


58.7 


57 4 


60.5 


55.2 


58.2 


50.5 


b3 3 


0..6 


58.0 


Obeen^ dass attendance 


90.0 


95.2 


95.0 


94.9 


93.4 


92 " 


85.1 


90.5 


86.8 


B6.6 


87.6 


87.4 


Observe frequency of completed 


























assignments 


51.7 


33 4 


56.7 


52.2 


49 4 


42.1 


44.8 


46 4 


49.5 


46 7 


46.1 


48 4 


Analyze student papers and themes 


31.6 


19 0 


26.4 


29 2 


16.9 


18.5 


22 4 


20 2 


15 3 


20 U 


10.7 


175 


Examine student course evaluations 


5 0 


0 0 


6.6 


6.0 


6.2 


0.0 


9.0 


68 


1.0 


11.3 


1.5 


3.3 


Analyze student journals 


3.3 


4 6 


3.4 


3 8 


4.0 


0 0 


7 7 


4 4 


1.9 


2.3 


0.0 


1.4 



Nolfl' PeicantSQe calculaled on all rion-rmssing variables, includino 'not appilcabl«.' 
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ERIC 



TaW« f .2WE)-'Cont1nu0d 



Response percentaoe 



Mathematics Rne Arts Language 



STU VWX AABBCC 

IndtealOf (n«l26) (n-68) (n-i20)(A/-304) (n-l09) (0-33) (n-63) (A/-205) (n-91) (n-43) (r>-38) (A/-172) 



Examine results c4 qu<z;re8/eMamtt 


60.0 


70 


7 


61 


.6 


62.9 


23 


.9 


33.3 


30 


,2 


27 


.0 


63.5 


83 


.7 


84.2 


64.7 


Watdi student facet 


94.5 


100 


0 


97 


.5 


97.1 


91 


.7 


96.9 


68 


,9 


92 


.8 


95.6 


97 


7 


97.4 


97.1 


Obsewe cflecusskKie and pa/tldpatk>n 


66.8 


91 


4 


90 


.7 


90.4 


66 


.2 


97.0 


90 


5 


91 


.0 


95.6 


97 


.7 


97.4 


97.1 


Obsefve after-ciass questkKts 


6».0 


69 


0 


70 


.0 


70.1 


56 


.9 


89.7 


76 


2 


66 


.2 


53.9 


48 


.8 


71.1 


56.1 


Obeefve frequency ol student office visits 


77.0 


66 


.3 


70 


.0 


77.0 


45 


.0 


66.7 


39, 


6 


48 


.2 


61.6 


58 


.1 


47.4 


56.3 


Observe dass attendance 


84.1 


93, 


,1 


06 


.7 


91.4 


65 


.3 


100.0 


90, 


5 


91 


.0 


93.4 


97 


.7 


97.3 


95.9 


Otserve frequency of completed 
assignments 


65.6 


70 


7 


65 


0 


67.1 


57 


.6 


75 8 


63, 


5 


93 


.6 


65.7 


90, 


7 


86.8 


66.2 


Analyze student papers and tfiemes 


176 


26 


7 


20 


,2 


20.6 


37 


.6 


24.2 


30 


.1 


33 


.8 


47.3 


51, 


1 


47.4 


48.5 


Examine student course evaluations 


4.6 


6. 


9 


3 


4 


4.7 


4 


6 


3.0 


12. 


9 


7 


.0 


6.6 


11. 


9 


10.5 


9.0 


Analyze student journals 


0.6 


10. 


0 


0, 


8 


0.7 


5 


5 


3 0 


4 


9 


5 


0 


1.1 


4 


9 


5.3 


3.0 



tlQifi- Percentage calculated on all non-missing variables, including "not applicable.' 
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Table F.26(P) 

Useful indicators of Student Learning (by College Type mhin Fields) 

Response percentage 



Ed. Psychology Nursing Business 



lndk:ator 


DO Et 
Comp LA 
(n-*26) (n-l5) 


FF' 
2yr. 
(n-4) 


Total 
(/V-46) 


QQ 
Comp 
{n-*28) 


HH' 
LA 
(o-lO) 


II 

2yr. 
(n-32) 


Total 
lAM8) 


JJ 
CorYip 
(n-30) 


KK* 
LA 
(n-14) 


LL 
2yr. 
(n-47) 


Total 

(f^^) 


Examine results o4 quizzes/exame 


20.6 


13.3 




18.7 


38.5 




66.8 


53.0 


33.3 




40.4 


35.2 


Watch student facet 


93.1 


100.0 




95.6 


92.3 




93.8 


94.0 


90.0 




93.6 


93.4 


CX)sen/e discussions and participation 


69.7 


100.0 




93.8 


92.3 




96.9 


95.6 


98.7 




95.7 


98.7 


Observe after-class questions 


51.7 


46.7 




55.3 


57.7 




66.7 


64.6 


60.0 




72.3 


64.9 


Observe frequency ol student office visits 


55.2 


40.0 




50.1 


46.2 




81.3 


69.7 


66.6 




51.1 


578 


Observe ciast attendance 


66.9 


93.3 




79.2 


92.3 




93.8 


92.6 


93.3 




91.5 


92.3 


Obsen/e f requ ^ncy ol completed 
assignments 


65 5 


60 0 




64.6 


60.7 




90.7 


666 


73.3 




61.7 


67.1 


Analyze student papers and themes 


31.0 


20 0 




29.2 


42.3 




56.3 


51.5 


36.7 




34.1 


34.4 


Examine student course evaluations 


3.4 


6.7 




6.4 


23.1 




3.2 


12.1 


10.3 




12.8 


100 


Analyze student joumak 


0 0 


13.3 




6.3 


23.0 




6.4 


13.8 


8.7 




6.4 


5.5 



* Elminated from oompartson due to siT«tl sample size. 

Mfl. Percentage calculated on all non-rrtsslng variables, including "not appHcaWe." 
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TaWa F.29(GE) 

ConM0fK0 in incMMton 0/ Student ieaming (By CcflegB Type wtthin Rdkis) 



Response percantaga 



Composition 



LHerati<-» 



History 



wvtnnJvl^^ IK H M^wm 


A 

Comp 
(^■176) 


B 

LA 


C 

2 yr. Total 
(n«l55)(/VU4l5) 


D 

Comp 
(n«i2i) 


E 

LA 
(n«43) 


F 

2yr. 
(n«46) 


Total 
(^2l0) 


Q H 
Comp LA 
(n«i29) (0-55) 


1 

2 yr. Total 
(n«77) (A*-263) 


Exammt rMuItt o< cMz2M/exanit 


40.2 


29.3 


41.8 


36.6 


58.6 


62.6 


55.6 


56.6 


68.8 


66.0 


66.4 


66.1 


waicn snxwfii lacos 




CI A 
9J.D 


45.0 


49.9 


iQ n 


in 0 


9 J. 9 




36.0 


30.6 


36.4 


35.0 


uos6rV0 Qiscussioos ano pamapanon 




DO. w 


50.7 


56.5 


A9 1 


AA 0 


AA 7 
OD. f 


CQ 1 

99.0 


44.9 


35.3 


46.1 


43.9 


vjosmva afiftfH^iasi qussnofii 


OA 7 


27. 0 


21.2 


24.6 




in A 

10.0 


1C A 
J9.D 


&9. r 


15.3 


16.0 


20.6 


17.1 


Ob8«fV6 trequmy of student office visits 


20.1 


24.1 


16.1 


19.4 


7.7 


7.1 


15.6 


9.3 


13.3 


5.6 


6.0 


10.1 


Oteerve dass attendance 


36.9 


45.0 


45.4 


42.5 


37.1 


37.2 


47,7 


39.4 


32.6 


39.2 


40.3 


36.4 


Observe frequency of completed 


























assignmerfts 


56.6 


66.7 


66.9 


62.4 


50.8 


56.1 


61.4 


54.2 


37.7 


34.0 


46.7 


39.7 


Analyze student papers and tfiemes 


84.7 


90.0 


89.4 


67.5 


73.3 


79.1 


71.1 


74.0 


55.6 


60.0 


57.9 


57.2) 


Examine student course evaluations 


21.0 


16.5 


17.2 


18.7 


18.6 


27.9 


33.3 


23.9 


19.4 


22.4 


25.0 


^1.7 


Analyze student journals 


14.9 


17.9 


12.7 


14.6 


13,6 


20 0 


13.3 


14.8 


3 3 


2.0 


4.0 


3 2 



NoiQ . 95% confidence only (code»4), taken as percentage of all respondents, including *not appNcable.* 
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Table F.29(GE)— Con//nuerf 



Confidence In Indk^or 



Sociology 



J K L 
Comp LA 2yr. Total 
(n-60) (n-21) (n-60) (/V-141) 



Response percentage 



Psychology 



Biology 



M N O 
Comp LA 2yr. Total 
(n-75) (n-38) (n-67) (/V-16O) 



P 

Comp 



0 
LA 



R 
2yr. 



Total 



Examine retuHs of quizzes/exams 


50.0 


35.0 


56.6 


51.5 


69.4 


70.3 


55.4 


64.4 


62.7 


56.8 


73.0 


74.1 


Watch studeotfacee 


47.3 


52.4 


47.5 


46.1 


46.6 


51.4 


44.6 


47.7 


31.7 


40.0 


41.5 


36.5 


Observe dscussione and paiticipatk)n 


49.1 


47.6 


56.9 


52.2 


47.2 


41.7 


46.2 


45.7 


37.6 


28.9 


34.4 


34.6 


Observe after-^t questions 


26.6 


26.6 


24.1 


26.7 


19.4 


16.2 


23.1 


20.1 


14.0 


13.3 


13.6 


13.6 


Observe frequency of student office visrts 


16.1 


14.3 


7.0 


119 


13.9 


13.5 


12.3 


13.2 


6.1 


18.6 


10.9 


11.2 


Observe dast attendance 


31.6 


36.1 


43.1 


37.5 


33.3 


22.2 


29.2 


29.5 


24.2 


33.3 


34.4 


29.3 


Observe frequency of completed 


























assignments 


33.3 


47.6 


40.7 


36.7 


27.6 


16.7 


26.6 


25.0 


27.3 


25.0 


29.2 


27.4 


Analyze student papers and ttiemee 


49 1 


57.1 


50.0 


50.7 


32.4 


41.7 


40.0 


37.2 


22.0 


27.3 


24.6 


23.9 


Examlf>e student ooume evaluations 


25.9 


15.6 


14.0 


19.4 


26.6 


22.9 


26.6 


25.9 


19.4 


20.9 


20.0 


19.9 


Analyze student journals 


7.4 


10 1 


14.0 


10.7 


5.5 


5.4 


14.1 


8.6 


2.9 


4.5 


3.1 


33 



Mi- 95% conMtnc« only (cocle-4), taken aa percentage oi all responctenle, Including "not applcaWe." 



ERIC 



327 
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Table f .2^OBh-CcnHnu0d 



Response percentage 



Mathematk:^ 



Fine Arts 



Language 



Confidence In in<«c«tof 



S T U 
Comp LA 2yr. Total 
(n-l26) (n-5d) (n«l20)(^«304) 



V W X 
Comp LA 2 yr. Total 
(n-l09) (n-33) (n-W) (W-205) 



AA BD CO 
Cornp LA 7 yr. Total 
(n-91) (n-43) (n-38) (W-172) 



Examine resuMs qulzze^^'dxams 


65.4 


86.0 


80,7 


63.6 


56.2 


51.5 


65.5 


58.2 


76 4 


72.1 


67 6 


73.4 


Watcn student facee 


32.0 


36.6 


55.6 


42.7 


44 6 


54.5 


60.0 


51.0 


66 9 


52 4 


67 6 


64.5 


Obeervt deoutetone and parttdpation 


33.6 


33.9 


45.0 


36.2 


42.3 


56.3 


54 1 


46 2 


75.6 


73.2 


70.3 


73,6 


Observe aftef-dass questk>ne 


202 


14.0 


22.0 


19.7 


19.2 


27.3 


26.2 


22.7 


17.6 


15.4 


22.9 


16.3 


Observe frequency o^ student office visits 


20.2 


33.3 


30.6 


26.8 


11.4 


16.2 


13,3 


13.1 


12.2 


14.6 


13.5 


13.1 


Observe dase attendance 


33.6 


45.6 


39.5 


36.2 


43.3 


42.4 


52.5 


46,0 


62.9 


70.7 


45.9 


61.1 



Observe frequency o4 completed 



assignments 


40,0 


42.1 


45.4 


42.5 


44.7 


40.6 


47.5 


44.9 


60.0 


64,3 


67.6 


62.7 


Analyze student papers and tfiemee 


15.2 


16.1 


17.6 


16.3 


51.4 


60.6 


45 0 


51.0 


40.0 


34.9 


32.4 


37.1 


Examine student course evaluatiorw 


11.3 


19.6 


15.4 


14.5 


16.3 


27,3 


27.9 


22,7 


20.5 


24.4 


25.0 


22 4 


Analyze student loumaid 


4.0 


0.0 


0.6 


0.3 


6,7 


12.1 


5.0 


6.1 


1.1 


4.9 


5.6 


3 0 



itolfl. 95% confidence only (code-4), taken as percentage of all respondents. Including "not applicable.' 



Table F.29(P) 

Confidence in Indicators of Student Learning (by College Typ9 Wfrt/'/i Fiekis} 



Response percentage 





Ed. Psychology 






Nursing 






Business 




Confidence in Irpdkator 


DO EE 
Comp LA 
(n»29) (r>.l5) 


FF* 
2yr. 
(^4) 


Total 
(^M6) 


QQ 
Comp 
(r>-26) 


HH* 
LA 
(r>-10) 


II 

2yr. 
(n«32) 


Total 
(M-68) 


JJ 

COfTlp 

{r>-30) 


KK* 
LA 
0-14) 


LL 
2yr. 
(r»-47) 


Total 
(W-91) 


Examine resufts o4 quizzea/exams 


51.7 


33.3 




41.7 


76.9 




75 0 


73 1 


62.1 




60.9 


62.9 


Watdi student faces 


51.7 


53.3 




47.9 


46.2 




46.4 


47.0 


41.4 




54.3 


51.7 


Observe d!scussione and participation 


55.2 


46.7 




54.2 


53.0 




37 5 


46 3 


51 7 




63.0 


57 3 


Observe after-class questions 


17.2 


20.0 




16.6 


12.0 




10.1 


15 4 


17 2 




C'.0.4 


2?. 5 


Observe frequency o4 student office visits 


103 


26 7 




6.3 


16.0 




16.6 


16 2 


17 2 




21.7 


18 2 


Obsen^e dass attendance 


20.7 


46 7 




29.2 


46 2 




59.4 


47 8 


37 9 




39.1 


40 4 


Observe frequency of completed 
asslgrvnents 


37 9 


40 0 




39 6 


56 0 




66.7 


59 4 


51 7 




58.7 


53 9 


Analyze student papers and ttiemes 


44.6 


46.7 




43 6 


54 2 




58 1 


53.1 


39 3 




32.6 


36.4 


Examine student oounw evaluations 


276 


13.3 




23 4 


42.3 




41 9 


409 


26.7 




28.7 


27 6) 


Analyze student journals 


3 4 


6 7 




6 3 


19 2 




9 7 


13 6 


3 4 




6 5 


4 5 



Eltninaled from oorrpartaon du« to small tampt* tun 
tlfllft. 95% confidence only (co(le-4), tak»n as peroertage ol all responderts. irwtuding "not applicable.' 
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APPENDIX G 



Factor Analysis Tables 



Appendix G 
Tables 



G. 1 Associations Among Faculty Characterizations of Their Teaching Fields 

G.2 Associations Among Influences of Discipline on Planning Introductory Courses 

G.3 Associations Among Considerations Influencing Selection of Course Content 

G.4 Associations Among Influences of Discipline in Planning Introductory Courses and 
Selecting Course Topics 

G.5 Associations Anrwng Influences of Faculty Background and Beliefs in PlannirKj 
Introductory Courses 

G.6 Associations Anrwng Faculty Beliefs About Educational Purpose 

G.7 Associations Among Content Influences on Course Planning-Summary (Faculty 
Background and Discipline Influences) 

G.8 Associations Among Perceived Characteristics of Sponsoring Programs 

G.8 Associations Among Perceived Characteristics of Sponsoring Programs 

G.9 Associations Among Perceived Characteristics of College 

G.I 0 Influence of Goals and Missions on Planning Introductory Courses (Factor Analysis) 

G.1 1 Influence of Student Characteristics in Planning Introductory Courses (Factor Analysis) 

G.I 2 Influence of External Agencies on Planning Introductory Courses (Factor Analysis) 

G.I 3 Influence of Various Facilities and Constraints in Course Planning (Factor Analysis) 

G.I 4 Influence of Sources and Services in Planning Introductory Courses (Factor Analysis) 

G. 1 5 Contextual Influences on Course Planning-Summary Factor Analysis 

G. 1 6 Useful Sources of Teaching Assistance (Factor Analysis) 

G.I 7 Steps In Course Planning (Factor Analysis) 

G.18 Typical Sequencing of Content in Introductory Courses (Factor Analysis) 

G.I 9 Ways of Assisting and Monitoring Student Learning (Factor Analysis) 

G.20 Useful Indicators of Student Learni.ig (Factor Analysis) 
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Table G.I 

Associations Among Faculty Characiemztions of Then Teaching nekis 



Factors 



Item 


1 

Group of individuals sharing 
related interest in inquiry; 
phenomena to explain 


2 

Sot of skiits to be mastered 
and applied 


3 

Organized txxly of knowledge, 
concepts and operations 


Mod6 of inquiry 


.62 






Intfifroi^itdd sat of interests and \/akia<i 


.61 






Skiihi to be maj^tered 




.66 




Skiits to bo applied 




,87 




Phenomena to explain 


.54 






Individuals who share common 
interests in urKjerstandiriQ world 


en 
.63 






Organized body of Knowirige 






0.68 


Interrelated concepts and operations 






0.63 


Percent variance 


18 6 


19 5 


12.2 


Total variance 


IB. 6 


38.1 


50 3 



Kaiser statistic - 077, N -21 75 



Table G.2 

Associations Among inthjences of Disaphne on Planning Introductory Course s 



Warn 



1 

Interrelatednessy 
Student intellectual 
development 



Factors 



Concepts and 
ntode of Inquiry 



Skill devetopment 



Students should: 
Understand important concepts and principles in field 
Be introduced to the mode of Inquiry In field 
Acquire essential skills in field 

See imporiance of relating fieki to other tiekls 50 
Unk concepts in i .y field to social problems . 73 

Understand fieki can make an imponant 

contribution to student development .66 

Acquire specialzed vocabulary in fiekj at early stage 

Examine diverse views abcut what is worth studying m iiek) 6l 
Percent variance 21 3 

Total variance 21 3 



.77 
.50 



13.6 
34.9 



.84 



10.6 
45 5 



Kalsof statistk: - 0 46. N»2269 
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Table 0.3 

A$30CiMllon$ Among Con5id$f9tk>f)S Influenano Sol9Ction of Couru Content 



Factors 



Hem 



1 

Transmission jnd 
integration of great 
ideas and Inquiry methods 



Ttie topic: 

Conveys Importam or (undamemal concepts In field . 5 1 

StirrMltitte students In searcti kx meaning 
Assiste students In search tor meaningful career 
Is easy for students to learn 

He^pe students integrate Ideas Into accumulative knowledge t>a8d .52 

is enjoyable lor students to leam 

encourages students to do more Investigation on their own 

Interrelates (undanrwntal and lower level concepts into 
t>f\oader principles 



Is useful in solving proWems. making dedstons or peilorniing 
on the Job >^ ^ 

PnovWes important examples of Inquiry in field 
Percent variance 
Total variance 



.49 
.66 

58 
17.7 
17.7 



Search for Nfe meaning 
and finding enjoyment 
in learning 



.55 
.54 

.77 

.55 



17.1 
34 8 



Useful proWem solving 
and career devotopment 



.66 



Kaiser statlstto- 0.59. N-2231 



.73 

11.5 
46 3 
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Table 0.4 



Associations Among Influences of DisapHne in Planning Introductory Courses dnd Selecting Course Topics 



Item 

Students shouM: 

understand Important concepts and principles in field 

Be Introduced to the niode ot inquiry in Mekl 

^^re essential skiHe Ir. field 

See Importance ot relating field to other fletos 

Unk concepts In my ftekJ to social problems 

understand fleU can make an important 
contribution to student development 



Student devetopment 
(intellectual development, 
proWem-eoMng, investlgabon 
on own. enjoyment of learning) 



.39 



.59 



Acquire speciaized vocabul«Y in field at earty stage 
Btamlne diverse views about what is worth studying in iieid .59 
The Topte: 

Conveys Important or hjndamsnta! concepts in fieto 
Stimulates students In seaith tor meaning 
Assists students In search tor meaningful career 
's ©«y tor students to leam 

Helps students Integrate Ideas into a cumulates krtowiedge base 44 
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Factors 



Transmit and integrate 
great ideas, concepts, 
modes of inquiry, 
prlndpies 



.63 
52 



.65 



.55 

.75 



Vocattonai preparatton. 
career search, useful 
problem solving 



.48 



59 
39 
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Table OA-^Continu0d 



Factors 



item 



1 

Student oovofUf/.M'^nt 
(inteilectuai dovetopment. 
probtenv-^Mng, invottlgatlon 
on own, enjoyment of leammg) 



TransmM and integrate 
great ideas, concepts, 
modes o( inquiry, 
prindptes 



Vocattonal preparatk>n. 
career search, useful 
problem soMng 



Is enjoyable for students to leam .62 

Encourages students to do more investigatton on their own .62 

Interrelates turxlamental and lower level concepts into 
broader principles 

Is useful in solving problems, making decisions or pertomung 
on the job 

Provides important examples of Inquiry In Held 

Percent variance 18.3 

Total variance 18.3 



.50 

.52 
11.4 
29 7 



.65 

9.0 
38.7 



Kaiser statistic •0.62, N-2199 



Table Q.5 

Associations Among infkjem as of Faculty BackgrxHjnd and Beliefs in Planning Introductory Courses 



Factors 



iSGA/lftO 7/26/90 



Item 



Preparation in 
academk: field 



ReKgkHJS and 
political beliefs 



Teaching experience and 
beiefs about educational 
purpose and process 



Pedagogical 
training 



My beliefs about educational purpose 
My religious beHefs 
My beiefs about teacfiing as a process 
My political beliefs 

Things teamed through teaching experience 
TMngs learned in formal education courses 
Things teamed In instaictk>nai workshops 
Things learned as pradHk>ner In fieU 
Way the course was taught when 1 took H 
My preparatton as a scholar In the dlsdplir>e 
My preparatton as a practittoner in the field 
Percent variance 
Total variance 

Kaiser statistk;* 0.59. N »2223 



61 

.47 
84 

13.5 
13.5 



.67 



.64 



9 6 
23 1 



,57 



.68 



.46 



12.0 
35.1 



.70 
70 



10.3 
454 
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Tabl«Q.6 

AModations Among Faculty Beliefs About Educational Purposo 



Factors 





1 

Student intellectual and 


2 

Vocational preparation/ 


Item 


personal deveiopment 


Systematic instruction 


Sodal chanoe 


.58 




Effective thinking 






systematic instmction 




57 


Vocational deveiopment 




63 


Determined t>y miesion and resource constraints 






Personal ArwichfTMnl 






Learn great ideas of humanity 


45 




Clartfy values and achieve commitment 


.68 




Percent variance 


19.0 


19.0 


To<aJ variance 


19 0 


29 9 



Kaiser statistic - 0.40. N -2251 
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G7 

Astodationa Among Content Inffuences on Course PianninQ-Summary (Facutty Background and Discipkne Influences) 



Influence 



1 

lmpotlan(;e of 
personal and 
intellectual dev. 
(search tor meanmg. 
integration of ideas, 
diverse viewpoints, 
desire to investigate 
on own) 



irrportance of 

vocational 
deveiopmem, 
career search; 
infKjence of 
instnjctor's 
pedagogical 
training 



Factors 



Importance of 

acquiring 
disdplnary and 
interdlscipiinary 

concepts 
(mode of inquiry, 
great ideas, inter* 
reiatedness of ideas) 



Influences of 
instructor's 
training as 
scholar, 
practitioner 



Influence of 
instnictor's 
religious and 
political bellets; 
instnictor's 
interest in 
education to so^e 
social probiems 



6 

Influence oi 
instructor's 
teaching 
experience and 
beliefs about 
educational 
purpose 
and process 



My beliefs about educational purpose 
My relgious belefs 

My belefs about teaching as a process 

My polt»caJ belefs 

Tilings learned through teaching 
experience 

Things learned th'oughfofmal 
education courses 

Things teamed In instructional worl^shops 

Things ieamed in practitioner experience 

The way I was taught 

Myschotanypreparatioo 
in trie discipline 

My praothloner preparation 



.54 



64 



55 



.63 



46 



55 
54 



59 

47 

80 
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Table Q.7—Con(inu9d 



Fadon 



Influence 



1 

Irnportance cH 
personal and 
imeiiectual dev. 
(search for meaning, 
imeor«tk>n of Ideas, 
diverse vfewpdnit. 
desire to Investigate 
on own) 



Innportance of 
vocational 

development. 

career search; 
influence of 
instmdor's 
pedagogical 
iraining 



Importance of 

aoquirtng 
disciplnary and 
interdlactpllnary 

concepts 
(mode of Inquiry, 
great Ideas, inter- 
reiatedness of Ideas) 



Influences of 
Instructor's 
training ae 
scholar, 
practitioner 



influence of 
instructor's 
rt^iglousand 

poitlcalbelefs; 
instructor's 
inters^ in 
education to solve 

social pfPblems 



.nfluence of 
instructor's 

teaching 
expeflence and 
beliefs about 
educational 

purpose 
and process 



Students should: 

Understand important 
concepts and principles 

Be introduced to the mode of inquiry 

Acquire essential slOtts 

See irrporlance of relating 
field to other Holds 

Link concepts to sodal problems .49 

Field contributes to student 

development .50 

Acquire specialized vocabulary 

Examine diverse v^ews about 

what is worth studying -45 



.63 
.55 



.44 
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Table 07— Continued 



Factors 



Influence 



Importance of 
persor>al and 
Intelledual dev. 
(search lor meaning. 
Integration of ideas, 
diverse viewpoints, 
desire to investigate 
on own) 



Importance of 

vocational 
development, 
career search; 
Influence of 
instoKtor'e 
pedagogical 
training 



Importance of 

acquiring 
dsdplnary and 
Interdisciplinary 

concepts 
(mode of inquiry, 
great Ideas, inter- 
nstatedness of IdeasL 



influences of 
instnjctor's 
training as 
scholar, 
practitioner 



Influence of 
instructor's 
rsRglousand 
poetical belefa; 
instnictoi's 
Interest In 
education to so^e 
social protHems 



6 

influence Of 
Instructor's 
teaching 
experience and 
beHete about 
educational 

purpose 
and process 



T)ie Topic: 

Conveys fundamental concept in field 

Stimulates students in search for 
meaning 

Assists students in career search 

Is easy for students to leam 

Heipe Integrate Ideas 

Is enjoyable for students to leam 

Elnoourages students to 
Investigate on own 

Interrelates fundamental principles 

Useful m soMng problems, 
making declsk)ns 

Provkles Impoflant examples 
of Inquiry in Hekj 



.56 



.G7 



.46 
.65 

.64 



.61 
45 



55 



.52 



57 



Kalsef statistk:«0.63, N.2130 
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TabtoQ.8 

A$$ociaihn3 Among Perceived Ch$mcteristic3 0/ Sponsorino Proprama 



Factors 



1 



Ham 



Program mis8k>n distinct and clear; 
strong coordination, prescrtpbon. 
Intorrelatadnasa 



Program mission as teaching, 
learivng, and ai^ptying concepts 



TMcNng a ma|or pfogram go<M 




.44 


Research a major program goal 






Students In program should learn concepts 




.77 


Students In program should apply cor)cept8 




.00 


Course content In program Is tightly coordinated 


.63 




Student programs In program are largely prescribed 


.S6 




Program mission Is distinctive 


.65 




Program mission Is clearty understood by faculty 


.63 




Courses in program are Interrelated 


66 




Percent variance 


24.5 


15.7 


Total variance 


24 5 


40 2 



Kaiser statistic" 0.63. N-2143 



Table G.9 

Assodatfons Among Perceived Characferistics ot Coitega 



Factors 



Item 



1 

College mission distinct and clear: 
strong coordination, prescription, 
interrelatednest 



College mission as learning 
and applying concepts 



Teaching a major college goal 

Research a major oolege goal 

Students In college should learn concepts 

Students In coNege should apply concepts 

CourM content In college Is tightly coordinated 

Student programs In ooNege are largely prescribed 

College mission Is distinctive 

College mMon Is clearly understood by faculty 

Courses In coNege are Interrelated 

Programs In college are inten^lated 

Percent variance 

Touy variance 



.77 
.70 



.60 
.41 
.62 
.63 
.80 
79 

28.5 

26 5 



153 
43.6 



Kaiser statistic -0.78, N«2133 
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Table Q.10 

lnflU9f)0$ ot Goats and Missk>n$ on PiandnQ Introductory Courses (Factor Analysic} 



Fador 



Hem 


1 


The di9tincth/e goals of my ooHege 


• DO 


The jpecWc goale o< my program or department 


75 


The general responslb^Kty of my program In contributing to the college 


no 


The extent to which my proc am prwcilbee whit 1 teach 


.63 


V\B extent to which content Is interrelated with other programs 


.56 


V\Q requirements of courses students wiN take later 


.53 


Percent variance 


41.3 


Total v2Lriance 


41.3 



Kaiser statistic - 0.62, N -2271 
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Table G.1 1 

Infkjonce of Student Characteristics in Planning IrUroducfory Courses (Factor Anaiysis) 



Factors 



Hem 


1 

Student preparation, 
effort and ability 


2 

Student goals 


Preparatk>n of students in class 


.72 




Degree of effort students exhibit 


.75 




Abilty of students in class 


.81 




Interests of students In class 


.52 




Time pressures on students in class 


.49 




Life goals of students In class 




.79 


Career goals of students In class 




.82 


Educatk>nai goals of students in class 




.73 


Successes and failures of students i have taught previously 






Percer4 variance 


27.6 


24.8 


To^al variance 


27 6 


52.4 



Kalsof statistic - 0.76, N -2257 
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H)f%Jdnc0 of Ext0mat AQandes on PisnninQ Introductory Courses (Factor Analysis) 



nwTi 


Factor 
1 


Accf«dHatk>n sundarxto 


.60 


Employer 6xp9Ctatk>nt 


73 




.73 


E)(tem«i axaminatkms 


.83 


Colleg»HMd# a<^6vemen1 tests 


.78 


EnlnHevel tests, next level 


.76 


Ottief ooHege requirements 


65 


Percent varlanca 


57.1 


To<al variance 


57.1 



Kaiser staUstic - 0.82, N-2246 
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Table Q:i3 

Influence of Various FadSties and Constraints in Course Planning (Factor Analysis) 



Factors 



Influence of facilities 
and assistance 



Influence of pragmatic 
constraints 



AvalUibllty of: 

Appropdite textt)ook8 

FadMM (Mw. computers, etc.) 

OpportunHief (dnict, ttekJ tripe, etc.) 

TeacNng or laboratory assistants 

Secretarial assistsnca 

SuppNes 
Class size 
Class schaduie 
Assigned wofkload 
Promotk>n or tenure pressures 
Required Instructional mode 
Percant varlanca 
Total varfanoe 



.44 

.78 
.73 
.63 
58 
.70 



250 
25 0 



.63 
68 
.78 
46 

16 5 
43 5 



Kaiser statistic- 0.70, N-2249 



TaUeQ.i4 

Intlu0nc0 of Source$ and So/v^j in Planning introductory Courses (Factor Anafysis) 



Factors 





1 

Influence of 
campus oflloes 


2 

Influence of 
print Infofinatton 
sources 


3 

Influence of 
Ibrary and 
audiovisual center 


4 

Influence of 
coHeagues in field 


Advising office 


66 








Instojctlonal developrnent otftcfl 


.70 








StudorM 86rvic4S offlca 


.68 








Ubrary sarvicM 






.73 




Audk) visuaJ s^fvioes 






.74 




Program chairperson 








.69 


Colleague 








,70 


Mentor 










ArUdes or books by teacMngdeamlng experts 




,71 






Articles or books by discipline experts 




80 






Percent variance 


15.8 


10.1 


12 1 


11.3 


Total variance 


15.8 


26.9 


41 0 


52.3 



Kaiser statlstk:- 0.58. N-2311 

'Minimal value used for "not applicable" responses 
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Table Q.i5 

Cont0xtuai 'nfhjences on Course Pianning^mmary Factor Anafysis 



Infhjence 



PactorB 



1 2 3 

Exiemal Available Student 

influences facilities, character* 

opportunities, lstk» 
assistance 



4 5 6 7 

Senrk;e Constraints College/ Student 
offices and pragmatk: program goals 
issues goals and 
mis$k)n 



Distinctive goals of my coHege 

Specific goals of my program 

Program contribution to college 

Program prescribes what i teach 

Content Interrelatedness with other 
programs 

Requirements of courses students 
WIN take later 

AccredHatk>n standards 

Empk>yer expectations 

Professional associations 

External exarrtnatlons 

College-Mrlde tests 

Entry-level tests, next level 

Transfer requirements 

Student preparation 

Student effort 



70 
63 
64 
77 
71 
70 
69 



.70 
.72 



.56 
.73 

.62 
.56 

.41 

.40 



8 

Learning and 
dlsdptinery 
books/ 
articlet 
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TaW« QaS —Continued 



Factors 



intkionca 



Student aUlty 
Student intereits 
Time pressures on students 
Uf e goals c4 students 
Career goals o< students 
Educational goals o( students 
Success c4 previous students 
Avallablltyol: 

Appropriate texttx>oks 

Faditles(tab«, etc.) 

Opportunities (clinics, etc.) 

TeacNng or lab assistants 

Secretarial assistance 

SuppNes 
Class size 
Class sctiedule 
Assigned worldoad 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 6 

External Available Student Service Constraints College/ Student Loaning and 

Intluences facilities, character- oltlces arxj pragmatic program goals dlsdphrury 

opportunities. Istics Issues goals and books/ 

assistance mission articles 



.39 
.67 
.71 
.50 
.54 
.64 



.54 
.46 



.72 
.67 
.60 



.52 
.64 
74 



Table Q.l5 ^Continued 



Factors 



1 

External 
Influences 

Influence 


2 

Available 
fadlHies. 
opportunities, 
assistance 


3 

Student 
character- 
I8tk» 


4 

Servk^e 
offices 


5 

Constraints 
andpragmatk: 
Issues 


6 

College/ 
program 
goals and 
mlssk)n 


7 

Student 
goals 


8 

Learning and 
dladplinary 

books.' 

artk^ 


Promotk)n or tenure pressure 








.44 








Required mode c4 Instructkm 








.38 








Advising offk^ 






.62 










lnstructk>nal devek>pment office 






.61 










Student services office 






.65 










Library services 




.39 












Audio-visual servk^s 


.54 














Program chairperson 
















Colleague 
















Mentor 
















Articles or books by teaching/learning experts 














.68 


Artteles or books by discipline experts 














.71 


Percent variance io .8 


7 1 


64 


3.7 


5 2 


6.1 


4.3 


3.4 


Total variance 10 8 


17 7 


24.1 


27.8 


33.0 


oO.I 


43.4 


46.8 



Kaiuf surilsllc - 0.75, N-2i40 
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Table Q.I 6 

U9eful Soufcen of T^acNng Assistance (Factor Analysis) 



Factors 



Hem 


1 

local seniles 


2 

Colleagues elsewhere 


3 

local oolleaQues 


L/vpnillIIOill v/f UIV19IVII Vflloll 








uoan 






• 0 f 


uvpanirwfii oottOBQUO 






AO 


iwfiuvyMinrnQni ooffBaQuv bi 1119 (X>i>9y9 




.04 




wOfivaguv oi a not n of insQiUuOfi 








iiiaiiuciiomii oovQKTfxiwni cornor 








Aumu vioUai dvtvtco CvinQf 








^.ArTwrtAr MAnlA# 

VrA?ni|juiei corner 








oaKjoni assiouinco or lUionng conidi 


.00 






i0Si 9conriy sorvK/O 








raflliy fllorilJvfS 








DIsdplnafy or professionai assodation 




.68 




Books or artides on instructtonai design 




.51 




Course evaluations from students 


.36 






Services of a consortium of institutions 




.34 




Percent variance 


10.0 


10.1 


7.1 


Total variance 


10.0 


20.1 


27.2 



Kaiser statistic - 0.40, N -23i 1 

'Minimal values used for 'not applicabie' items 
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TabtoQ.i7 

Steps in Courss Planning (Factor Analysis) 

Factor 



Hem 1 



Select oomem from field 


.36 


TbInH about student ctiaracteristice 


.55 


Select ob)ectlves based on external Influencet 


.41 


Select objectlvM based on own background, belefs, and experience 




Select textbooks, ottier resources 


.46 


Select actMties based on learning theory and past experience 


57 


Look at student evakjations 


67 


Look at previous examination results 


.67 


Percent variance 


26.2 


Total variance 


26 2 



Kaiser statisttc- 0.4a. N-2269 
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Tabl«Q.18 

Typical S^^ndng of Content in Introductory Courses (Factor Analysis) 



Factors 



Kern 


1 

Knowledge use/ 
learnir^g-based 


2 

Knowledge creatiorv 
value development 


StnicturaHy-based 






Knowf^dgt utiHzatton 


.63 




Concept -based 






Leamln(H>3s<^ 


54 




Vocatlonalty-Oased 


60 




Knowtedge creatton 




54 


Value developmem 




55 


Percent varlarx^ 


16.8 


13 1 


Total varlarx^e 


16.8 


29 9 



Kaiser statistic - 0.44. N -2257 



Table Q.19 

Ways of Assisting and Monitoring Student Learning (Factor Analysis) 



Item 


Factor 
1 


ProvMe extra tietp sessions 


.34 


Provide structure to ciarify material 


.38 


Find ways to moth/ate students 


.51 


Show enthusiasm for subject 


65 


Show personal concern for students 


.69 


Provide rol« mo<h\ for students 


56 


Percent variance 


30.8 


Total variance 


30 8 



Kaiser statistic -0.48. N-2269 



KJ 2V1 



Table Q.20 

Useful macaton of Student Learning (fictor Analysis) 



Factors 



Ham 


1 

Personal observations of behavior 


2 

Assignments 


3 

fuarrt nations 


ExamlfVA mtuKt o< QulzzM/6)(ami 






.93 


Watcl) student faces/body language 


.47 






Obeefve dlacua^ and parttdpatk>na 


.56 






Obeeive after^daN questkhii 


.59 






Observe frequency o< student office visits 


.55 






Observe class attendance 


.44 






Observe frequency of corrpfete assignments 




.62 




Afialv7il Alitfi*nA ivuMni anti ttiamA* 

/^HM*jr>V oiXKnin yO^/vt9 WHi IflOIIIVw 




7A 




Examine student oourse evaluations 




.37 




Analyze student joomate 




46 




Percent variance 


14.6 


14.0 


9.0 


Total variancxi 


14.6 


28 6 


37 6 



Kaiser statistic -0.46. N-2259 
"Not applicable responses' omitted 



Table No number yet 

Geners! Categories of Influence on Course PlanninQ (Factor Analysis) 



Hem 



Ctiaracteristics of field I teadi 
My own bautground and education 
Characteristics o4 students In my class 
Qoalsof mycoHege 
Goals of my program 

Qoals o( external groups such u employers or state licensing boards 
A\vallabWty of Instnjctional mateilals 
Opinions of Icnowiedgeable others 
Percent va/lance 
Total variance 



Factors 



Influences external 
to inst motor 



Instructor's background 
and teaching field 



.44 

.71 



71 
69 
57 
35 
40 
21 1 
21 2 



11.6 
32.9 



Kaiser staHstic- 0.51. N-2262 
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Introductory Course Vers 



COURSE PLAINING EXPLORATION 



This questionnaire explores issues of course planning with college faculty members who 
teach in various undergraduate fields. The results of the survey will be aggregated and 
used to outline the variety of planning models used by faculty in both academic and career 
programs. Individual responses will not be identifiable in any report. 

The questions focus on a specific introductory course that you have taught at least 
once in the last 12 months. Students in this course typically will be taking their first college 
course in your field. 

In order to avoid words that are field-specific, we discussed most items in this survey with 
several faculty members in seven fields. Nonetheless, due to differences among fields, and 
among types of colleges, some questions or choices may seem more familiar than others. 
Please try to answer each question but feel free to add notes in the places provided 
whenever the questions seem ambiguous to you. 

Please do not l^t the apparent length of the survey deter you. It should take between 30 and 
60 minutes to complete. At the end of each part of the questionnaire, we have inserted 
space for comments or additional information you may wish to provide. Faculty members 
who have participated in developing the survey have found it useful and thought-provoking 
to think about the steps they take in planning their courses. We hope that you too will 
enjoy reflecting on your own planning processes. 



If you have questions about the survey, contact: 

Malt olm A. Lowther, Professor 
National Center for Research lo Improve Postsecondary Teaching and Learning 
Suite 2400, School of Education Building 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109-1259 
(313) 936-2741 




T6ACHIN6««IICAI>NIHC 



1987, The Rcgenli of The Univcriily of Michigan for U»c Nati«i»l Center for Reicaich lo Improve Pojliecondary Te«ciiing 
and Learning. Ail righu reserved. 
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NCRIPTAL SURVEY OF COURSE PLANNING 



List of Course Types Included in the Survey 

When answering the first question on the opposing page, select a code number from this list to indicate 
the type of course on which you will focus as you answer the survey. 

1. Freshman composition. These writing courses are taken by beginning students with average 
preparation. They may be required or strongly suggested for all or some of the students. 

2. Introductory literature. These courses may cover any genre of literature, but they should 
represent undergraduate students' first encounter with literature taught at the college level. 

3. History. These may be courses in either American history or "Westeni Civilization." They 
should represent the first college level history courses students might take. 

4. Sociology. These should be introductory sociology courses typically taken by lower division 
students as first social science electives or to meet distribution requirements. 

5. Psychology. These should be introductory psychology courses typically taken by lower 
division students as first electives or to meet distribution requirements. It is not important 
whether psychology is classified as a natural science or a social/behavioral science. 

6. Educational Psychology. This should be the first educational psychology course taken by 
students who plan to enter educational careers. Depending upon the institutional plan, this 
course may be taken either before or after formal admission to a program in education. 

7. Biology. These should be the first biology courses that lower division students take in college. 
They may be taken by prospective majors, by general studies students, or by both groups. 

8. Mathematics. The courses should be introductory mathematics courses taught at or above the 
level of college algebra. 

9. Introductory Fine Arts. These non-performance courses should be those elected by lower 
division students as first college courses in any of the arts. They should be designed to achieve 
cultural or historical understanding rather thar skill development. 

10. Romance Language. These will be beginning courses in French, Spanish, or Italian that are 

takcii by students without prior background or whose test scores indicated they should repeat an 
introductory course. 

1 1 n Introduction to Nursing. This will be the first course typically offered to students entering 
the nursing program. Generally, it will include a profession orientation and broad view of the 
field. 

12t Introduction to Business. Thu^ will be the first course offered to students planning to 
study some area of business or business administration. Although not all business programs 
offer such survey coi^ses, those that do frequently plan the course to provide a broad view of the 
field. 



plan:mng your introductory course 



Please select an introductory course you teach that falls into t^c of the twelve 
types of courses listed on the opposing page (inside the front tuver of this booklet). 
Describe the course, the students who enroll, and the program that offers the 
course below. Then keep the course in mind as you answer the survey. 

11:1-4 
l:S-8 



h YOUR INTRODUCTORY COURSE AND PROGRAM 



K Using the list on the opposing page, write the number (1-12) of the group 
that includes your course in the box at the right. 

2a. Title of the course on which you will focus 

2b. Course number 3. Year and term last taught 



4. Number of students last time 



5. Number of times you have taught this course 



6. Arc additional sections offered by other instructors ? 



□ 



YES 



□ 



NO 



7 . In the list below check the statement that best describes the level and purpose of the 
course. 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



a developmental (remedial) course offered without degree credit 
a developmental (remedial) course offered with degree credit 
a general education course for students with limited background 
a general education course for both prospective majors and others 
an introductory course for prospective majors 
an introductory course in a trade or technical career program 
a division-wide core course 
a college-wide core course 



8, In their background preparation, students who enroll in this course are most typically: 
(Check one) 

0 not at all prepared 

D somewhat prepared 

Q very well prepared 

CH extremely well prepared 



(1:9 10) 
(1:1M2) 

(1:13-15) 



(1:16-18) 
(1:19-20) 



(1:21) 
(1:22) 



(1:23) 



ERIC 
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In their coursework, students who enroll in this course generally: (Check one) 
n exhibit very little effort 



□ 
□ 
□ 



exh'bit relatively little effort 
exhibit modest effort 
exhibit a great deal of effort 



0. What type of organizational unit tias immediate responsibility for offering this course? 
Please check the single most accurate description. 

n a department composed of faculty from one academic or occupational field 

Lj a division composed of faculty from several occupational or academic fields 

LJ a sequence or subprogram within an academic or occupational department 

LJ a broadly based college committee (e.g., general education committee, trade 

and technical education committee) 

LJ a college-wide administrative unit 

D other (please specify) 



1 . What would you say is the primary goal of the organizational unit that sponsors your 
introductory course? (Check one) 

CI to offer general education courses to students in the college 

LJ to prepare majors in an academic field 

LJ to prepare students for transfer to four-year colleges 

LJ to prepare students for direct career entry 

LJ to prepare students for entry to graduate and professional schools 

LJ other (please specify) ^ 



12. Please circle the appropriate riumber on each scale at the right to Indicate how true each 
statement is for: 

a. your college (or university) as a whole, and 

b. the organizational unit (program) that sponsors your course 



a. My college b. My program 





Not 
at all 
true 








Very 
true 


Not 
at all 
true 






Very 
true 




Teaching is a major goal 




2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(1:27) 
(1:28) 


Research is a major goal 




2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(1:29) 
(1:30) 


Students should learn concepts 




2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(1:31) 
(1:32) 


Students should apply concepts 




z 


i 


4 


5 


1 T 
1 Z 






< 

J 


( 1 :3 J} 
(1:34) 


Course content is tightly 
coordinated 




2 


J 


4 


5 


1 z 


i 


A 

4 


J 


/I (ICS 

( 1 :3d) 
(1:36) 


Student programs are largely 
prescribed 




2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(1:37) 
(1:38) 


The mission is distinctive 




2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(1:39) 
(1:40) 


The mission is clearly understood 
by faculty 




2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(1:41) 
(1:42) 


Courses are very much interrelated 




2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(1:43) 
(1:44) 


Programs are very much 
interrelated 




2 


3 


4 


5 










(1:45) 
(1:46) 
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13. Please circle the appropriate number on the scale at the right of each paragraph below to indicate 
how well the statement describes the program that sponsors the Introductory course you teach. 

Not at all Very much 

like my program like my program 



A. In my program, faculty believe that students learn 1 2 3 4 5 (1:47) 

most effectively when they follow their own interests. 
Thus, we offer a rather broad range of courses and 
learning experiences and allow students to choose 
from them. 



In my program, we are guided by the belief that all 1 2 3 4 5 (1:48) 

students should cover similar topics in introductory 

courses. Decisions about course content, therefore, 

are made by a group of faculty or the chairperson or 

they reflect employer needs. Therefore I have little 

autonomy in selecting the content. 

C. In general, content and skills taught in my program 1 2 3 4 5 (i:49) 

are hierarchical in nature. Consequently, the faculty 
feel it is essential for students to enroll in courses 
in a specific sequence so that each course serves 
as part of a set of building blocks. 



D. In my program, the faculty believe it is important to 
link course content with the topics taught in other 
fields. Therefore, as we help students plan their 
programs, we stress to them that they should enroll 
in courses in other programs. 



12 3 4 5 (1:50) 



E. At my college, many curricular decisions are made 1 2 3 4 5 (i:5i) 

outside the program. Decisions about what courses 
students should take, what the course content should 
be, and in what sequence the courses should be taken 
are often decided in committees or forums other than 
within the program, particularly for introductory 
courses. 



COMMENTS ON PART I: 
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II. YOUR TEACHING FIELD 

This section of the questionnaire expiores your views of the fieid that you teach. 



14. Please answer the foiiowing questions to indicate how well each phrase describes: 

a. the field that you teach: 

b, your field as you portray it to students in the introductory course 





a. Describes my field 


b. Describes 


my 


field 


as I 














puriray ii 


in 

in 


this course 






Poorly 






Well 


ruony 






Well 




A mode of inquiry 


I 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(1:52) 
(1:S3) 


An interrelated set of interests 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(1:54) 


and values 




















A set of skills to be mastered 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(1:56) 
(1:57) 


A set of skills to be applied 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(I:5g) 
(1:59) 


A set of phenomena that people 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(1:60) 


have tried to explain 


















(1:61) 


A group of individuals who share 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(1:62) 


common interest in trying to 


















(1:63) 


understand the world 




















An organized body of knowledge 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(1:64) 
(1:65) 


A set of interrelated concepts and 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(1:66) 


operations 


















(1:67) 



COMMENTS ON PART II: 
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III. YOUR BELIEFS ABOUT EDUCATION 



15. Listed below are several beliefs about the purpose and process of education. On the scale 
to the right of each statement circle the number that Indicates how similar the statement 
is to the beliefs that underlie your Introductory course planning. After you have rated all 
statements, please place a check In the box at the left of the single statement 
you consider most like your own beliefs. 



Not at all like Very much 

like my belief like my belief 

D A. In general, the purpose of education is to make the 1 2 3 4 5 (i:68) 
world a better place for all of us. Students must be 
taught to understand that they play a key role in 
attaining this goal. To do this, I organize my course 
to relate its content to contemporary social issues. 
By studying content that reflects real life 
situations, students learn to adapt to a changing 
society and to intervene where necessary. 

Q B. The main purpose of educaticm is to teach 1 2 3 4 5 (t:69) 

students how to think effectively. As they interact 
with course content, students must learn general 
intellectual skills, such as observing, classifying, 
analyzing, and synthesizing. Such skills, once 
acquired, can transfer to other situations. In this 
way, students gain intellectual autonomy. 

D C. Whatever the curriculum, effective education 1 2 3 \ 5 

demands that instructors attend closely to 
instructional processes. Goals and objectives 
should be clearly specified and course procedures 
should be systematically designed to achieve the 
objectives. In part, my success as an instructor 
depends on the degree to which students 
achieve the objectives by the end of the course. 

D D. Education should provide students with knowledge 1 2 3 4 5 
and skills that enable them to earn a living and 
contribute to society's production. I believe a 
fundamental role for me as an instructor is to help 
students achieve their vocational go* is. 



(1:70) 



(1:71) 
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Not at all like Very much 

like my belief like my belief 



E. The purposes of education and the types of ideas 
and skills that students are to learn are determined 
for the most part by the college mission and 
available resources. Within these parameters, I 
try to help students see the value of education. I 
would change significantly the way I arrange the 
content of my course if I had more flexibility. 



(l!72) 



0 F. Education should involve students in a series 
of personally enriching experiences. To meet this 
broad objective, I select content that allows 
students to discover themselves as unique 
individuals and thus acquire personal autonomy. 
I discuss appropriate activities and content with 
students in an effort to individualize the course. 

0 G. In my judgment, education should emphasize 
the great products and discoveries of the human 
mind. Thus, I select content from my field to 
cover the major ideas and concepts that 
important thinkers in the discipline have 
illuminated. I consider my teaching successful 
if students are able to demonstrate both breadth 
and depth of knowledge in my field. 

Q H. Whatever the curriculum, it should help students 
clarify their beliefs and values and thus achieve 
commitment and dedication to guide their lives. For 
me, the development of values is an educational 
outcome as important as acquisition of subject 
knowledge in the field I teach. 



(1573) 



U574) 



(ls75) 



Reminder: After rating all statements, place a check in the box at the 
left of the single best description which is most like your own beliefs. 



COMMENTS ON PART III: 
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IV. YOUR COURSE PLANNING ACTIVITIES 



This section of the survey Is designed to help us understand the way you plan your introductory 
course and the things that Influence your planning. 

16. The folbwing are possible steps In course planning. Please circle the appropriate number 
on each scale at the right to show how typical this step Is of your worl< In planning the 
introductory course. After you have rated all statements, please place a check In the 
box at the left of the single statement that describes what you typically 
do first when you plan a course. 



Not at all Very i2:l 4 | 

typical typical 



D I think about what content should be selected from 
my field. I consider which concepts are worth 
learning, what vocabulary should be acquired, what 
skills should be learned, or how ideas in the 
discipline fit together. 



□ 



d I select objectives for the course based primarily 12 3 4 

on such standards as the college mission, the goals 
of my program, the requirements of the employers, 
the recommendations of my professional association 
or an accrediting association. 

D I draw primarily upon my own background, 12 3 4 

education, philosophy of education, and previous 
teaching experience as the most essential elements 
that determine the objectives of the course. 

D I think about what teaching materials or resources 12 3 4 

are available that will guide the progress of the course. 
For example, I may select a textbook, assemble varied 
readings, plan the use of laboratory space, or devise 
local field trips. 

D Basing my thinking partly on learning theory and 12 3 4 

partly on my past experience, I choose the types of 
activities I believe will best promote student learning. 

D I look at student evaluations for previous offerings 12 3 4 
of the course and make appropriate adjustments. 

D I look at results of previous examinations in order to 1 2 3 4 
identify needed changes in the course so that students 
will learn more. 

Reminder: After rating all statements, place a checic in the box at 
the left of the statement that describes what you typically do first. 
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(2:5) 



I think about the needs, preparation, and goals of 1 2 3 4 5 (2:6) 

students who will be enrolled in the course and how 
the students will use what they learn. 



(2:7) 



(2:8) 



(2:9) 



(2:10) 



(2:11) 



(2:12) 



17. Many factors influence faculty members as they plan courses. Use the scales bebw to 
indicate how strongly each item influences you in planning the introductory course, 

IN PLANNING MY INTRODUCTORY COURSE THE FOLLOWING CONSIDERATIONS 
INFLUENCE ME: 

Nol at Very 
all strongly 





1 0 




A 
H 


< 




sYiy uwn oawKgruuiiQ ano CQUCallOn 


1 L 




A 
H 


K 

J 


\i.l3) 


Characteristics of students in my class 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(2:16) 


Goals of my college 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(2:17) 


Goals of my program 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(2:18) 


Goals of external groups such as employers 

or <ktiitfi licfin^sino HoarHc 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(2:19) 


AvflllflHilltv nf sn cf nipf S nn nl mati^rSalc 
r\y anaumvj ui iiiDii u^iiuiiai Illalcrialo 




a 


4 


5 








1 
J 


4 


5 






Not at 

a1 1 
all 




Very 
strongly 




My beliefs about educational purpose 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(2:22) 


My religious beliefs 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(2:23) 


My beliefs about teaching as a process 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(2:24) 


My political beliefs 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(2:25) 


Things I have learned through teaching experience 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(2:26) 


Things I learned in formal education courses 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(2:27) 


Things I learned in instructional workshops 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(2:28) 


Things I learned as a practitioner in the field 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(2:29) 


The way the course was taught when I took it 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(2:30) 


My preparation as a scholar in the discipline 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(2:31) 


My preparation as a practitioner in the field 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(2:32) 



Other 



IN PLANNING MY INTRODUCTORY COURSE THE FOLLOWING CONSIDERATIONS 
INFLUENCE ME: 



Not at 
all 



Very 
strongly 



Students need to understand important concepts and 
principles in my field. 

Students must be introduced to the mode of inquiry 
in my field. 

It is important for students to acquire essential 
skills in my field. 

I necii to help students see the importance of relating 
my field to other fields. 

Students need to link concepts in my field to social 
problems. 

My field can make an important contribution to 
students' personal development. 

Students need to acquire specialized vocabulary in 
my field at an early stage in their learning. 

It is important for students to examine diverse views 
about what is worth studying in my fielo. 



2 3 



2 3 4 5 



2 3 



2 3 



2 3 



4 5 



3 4 5 



(2:33) 



(2:34) 



(2:35) 



(2:36) 



(2:37) 



(2:38) 



(2:39) 



(2:40) 



Other 



10 



IN PLANNING MY INTM . UCTORY COURSE THE FOLLOWING CONSIDERATIONS 
INFLUENCE ME: 

Not at Very 
all strongly 



The preparation of students in my class 

The decree of effort students typically exhibit 

The ability of students in my class 

The interasts of students in my class 

The time pressures on students in my class 

The life goals of students in my class 

The career goals of students in my class 

The educational goals of students in my class 

The successes and failures of students I have taught 
previously 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 
b 
5 
5 
5 
5 



(2:41) 
(2:42) 
(2:43) 
(2:44) 
(2:45) 
(2:46) 
(2:47) 
(2:48N 
(2:49) 



Other. 



Not at 
all 



Very 
strongly 



The ■■"tinctive goals of my college 

The specific goals of my program or department. 

The general responsibility of my program in 
contributing to the college 

The extent to which my program prescribes what 
I teach 

The extent to which content is interrelated with 
other programs 

The requirements of courses students will take later 
Other 



3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 



1 2 
1 2 
1 2 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 



5 
5 
5 



(2:50) 
(2:51) 
(2:52) 

(2:53) 

(2:54) 

(2:55) 
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IN PLANNING MY INTRODUCTORY COURSE THE FOLLOWING CONSIDERATIONS 
INFLUENCE ME: 



Accreditation standards 

Expectations of employers 

Recommendations of professional associations 

External examinations (state boards, licensing, etc.) 

College-wide achievement tests 

Specific tests for entry to next educational level 
( e.g., MCAT, ORE, etc.) 

Requirements of other colleges in which students 
may subsequently enroll 



Not at 
all 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
'J 
3 
3 



Very 
strongly 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



(2:56) 
(2:57) 
(2:58) 
(2:59) 
(2:60) 
(2:61) 

(2:62) 



Other 



Not at 
all 



Very 
strongly 



Availability of appropriate textbooks 

Availability of facilities (labs, computers etc.) 

Availability of opportunities (clinics, field trips, etc.) 

Availability of teaching or laboratory assistants 

Availability of secretarial assistance 

Availability of supplier 

Other 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



(2:63) 
(2:64) 
(2:65) 
(2:66) 
(2:67) 
(2:68) 



12 



IN PLANNING MY INTRODUCTORY COURSE THE FOLLOWING CONSIDERATIONS 
INFLUENCE ME: 

Not at Very 
all strongly 



Class size 

Class schedule (term, week, day, hour) 
My assigned workload 
Promotion or tenure pressures on me 
A required mode of instruction 
Other . 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 

4 



5 
5 
5 
5 



(2:69) 
(2:70) 
(2:71) 
(2:72) 
(2:73) 



IN PLANNING MY INTRODUCTORY COURSE THE FOLLOWING SOURCES OR 
SERVICES INFLUENCE ME: (Please do not respond if a specific service docs not 
exist at your college.) 

Not at Very 
all strongly 



Advising office 

Instructional development office 
Student services office 
Library services 
Audio-visual services 
Program chairperson 
Colleague 

Mentor 

Articles or books by leaching and learning experts 

Articles or books by discipline experts 

Other 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



(2:74) 
(2:75) 
(2:76) 
(2:77) 
(2:78) 
(2:79) 
(2:80) 

(3:5) 
(3:6) 
(3.7) 
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IN PLANNING MY INTRODUCTORY COURSE THE FOLLOWING CONSIDERATIONS 
INFLUENCE ME TO SELECT PARTWULAR TOPICS; 



Not at 
all 



Very 
strongly 



The topic conveys an important or fundamental 
concept in tny field. 

The topic stimulates students in their search for 
meaning in life. 

The topic assists students in their search for a 
meaningful career. 

The topic is easy for students to learn. 

The topic helps students to integrate ttieir ideas 
into a cumulative knowledge base. 

The topic is enjoyable for students to learn. 

The topic encourages students to do more 
investigation on their own. 

The topic interrelates fundamental and lower .1 
concepts into broader abstractions and principles. 

The topic is useful in solving problems, making 
decisions, or performing on the job. 

The topic provides important examples of inquiry 
in my field. 



2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 



4 
4 

4 
4 



5 
5 

5 
5 



2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 



(3:8) 

(3:9) 

(3:10) 

(3:il) 
(3:12) 

(3:13) 
U:14) 

(3:15) 

(3:16) 

(3:17) 
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V» SOURCES OF TEACHING ASSISTANCE 

1 8 . Suppose you wanted to get advice about Issues concerning your course planning and teaching. 
From which source would you expect to get the most useful help? (Circle one response for 
each suggested source of assistance.) 

(NA = Not Available to me here) 



Source of Assistance 


Not 

helpful 




Extremely 
helpful 


NA 




Department or division chairperson 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


NA 


(3:lg) 


Dean 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


NA 


(3:19) 


Department colleague 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


NA 


(3:20) 


Non-department colleague at this college 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


NA 


(3:21) 


Colleague at another institution 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


NA 


(3:22) 


Instructional development center 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


NA 


(3:23) 


Audio-visual service center 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


NA 


(3:24) 


Computer center 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


NA 


(3:25) 


Student assistance (tutoring) center 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


NA 


(3:26) 


Test scoring service 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


NA 


(3:27) 


My own family members 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


NA 


(3:2g) 


Disciplinary or professional association 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


NA 


(3:29) 


Books or articles on instructional design 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


NA 


(3:30) 


Course evaluations from students 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


NA 


(3:31) 


Services provided by a group of 
institutions (consortium) 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


NA 


(3:32) 



COMMENTS ON PART V: 
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VL ARRANGING COURSE CONTENT 



Faculty members In different fields may select different ways of arranging content of 

a course for presentation. Even within fields, the way faculty arrange course content varies 

according to the level and purpose of the course. 

19. Keeping In mind your Introductory cow^se, how close Is each of the seven descriptions below 
to the way you prefer to arrange content? After you have rated all statements by circling 
the number on the appropriate scale, please place a check In the box at the left of 
the single statement you consider mos' like the arrangement you use. 



Q A. In planning my course, I organize the material so 
that it is consistent with the way relationships in 
my field occur or exist in the world. For 
example, I may use patterns such as: spatial 
relationship\>, chronological relationships, physical 
relationships, or other natural occurrences. 

O B. In planning my course, I organize the material in 
ways that will help students use it in social, 
personal^ or career settings. Thus, I create problem* 
solving situations and encourage students to take 
responsibility for solving real life problems in a 
logical and organized fashion. Since it is not always 
possible to know the specific problems students will 
face, or the skills they will need, I try to select 
course material so that students encounter broad 
problem-solving strategies that may be useful in 
their lives and careers. 

Q C. In planning my course, I generally organize units 
around major ideas or concepts of the field so that 
understanding of these concepts evolves in a manner 
that represents important relationships. I am likely 
to organize material in patterns such as one of the 
following: (1) relationships of classes and groups of 
objects or phenomena: (2) relationships of theory to 
application of theory, or rule to example, or evidence 
to conclusion; (3) relationships that proceed from 
simplest ideas to ideas of more precision, complexity, 
and/or abstractness; (4) relationships of logical 
sequence in which one idea is necessary to 
comprehend the next. 



Not at all 
like my course 



Very much 
like my course 



(3:33) 



(3:34) 



(3:35) 
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Not at all Very much 

like my course like my course 



CI D. In planning my course. I generally organize the 1 2 3 4 5 (3:36) 
material according to what I know about how 
students learn. For example, I may organize 
material according to one or more principles su€li 
as: (1) students should first learn skills that are 
likely to be useful in later learning; (2) students 
should encounter familiar ideas and simple 
phenomena before those that are more unfamiliar 
and complex; (3) students should understand an 
idea or concept before attempting to interpret and 
use it; or (4) students should encounter material 
geared to their readiness to learn. 

Gl E, In planning my course, I organize materials in 1 2 3 4 5 (3:37) 

ways that will help ctudents attain knowledge and 
skills needed in their chosen careers. Since the work 
tasks are clearly specified in the field I teach, my 
familiarity with the practice field and the needs of 
potential employers provides important guidance 
in arranging course content. 

Dl F. In planning my course I generally organize 1 2 3 4 5 (3:38) 

material according to the way in which knowledge 
has been created in my field. I tend to structure 
the course around the processes of generating, 
discovering, or verifying knowledge. Therefore. I 
typically include as primary foci of the course 
topics such as (1) ways of drawing valid inferences, 
and (2) ways in which scholars in my field discover 
relationships. 

D G. In planning my course. I organize material in ways 1 2 3 4 5 (3:39) 
that will help students clarify and become committed 
to values and beliefs. I tend to structure the course 
around issues such as dilemmas, ethical problems, or 
value dimensions that I know have implications for 
students as they try to lead a fulfilling and exemplary 
life. 

Reminder: After rating all statements, place a check in the box at 
the left of the single best description for the way you arrange your 
coursers conteut. 

COMMENTS ON PART VI: ffTTT] 
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VII. COMMUNICATING GOALS TO STUDENTS 



After the course Is plar\ned, artd in progress, hstructors use diUerer\t ways of sending 
messages to their students about what they view as important goals or outcomes in their 
classes. This part asks about the types of goals you try to communicate to students, how 
you communicate them, and how effectively you think each of te*^ Wd/s of commun- 
icating is. 

20. Please state briefly two goals for your introductory course that you believe are 
Important to communicate to students. 



(3:42) 



B. 



(3143) 



21. Using the appropriate scales at the right, please indicate which of the following methods 
you rely on to communicate the goals you named above to students in the introductory 
course. Then estimate how effective you believe that method is. 



Reliance on Method Effectiveness of Method 



I describe the course goals and objectives 
in the syllabus in detail. 

I spend considerable time during the first 
class sL-essing course goals and objectives 
orally. 

I remind students of the goals 
periodically throughout the term. 

I structure assignments and activities that are 
linked to the goals and allow students to identify 
the connections independently. 

I structure assignments and activities that are 
linked to the goals and explicitly discuss their 
purposes with students. 



Seldom 
rely on 



1 t 



1 2 



1 2 



1 2 



1 2 



Rely on 
heavily 



4 5 



4 5 



4 5 



4 5 



4 5 



Not 

effective 



Very 
effective 



12 3 4 5 (3:44) 

(3:45) 

12 3 4 5 (3:46) 

(3:47) 



12 3 4 5 (3:48) 

(3:49) 

1 2 3 4 5 (3:50) 

(3:51) 



1 2 3 4 5 (3:52) 

(3:53) 



1 8 
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Other (please specify) 



COMMENTS ON PART VIIj 



VIII. ASSISTING AND MONITORING STUDENT LEARNING 

Listed below are some statements faculty members have used to describe the most Important 
things they do to assist students in learning. 

22. Please circle the appropriate number on the scales at the right to indicate which statements 
are most Ihe the Idnds of things you do to help students In this introductory course learn. 

Not at all like Very much like 
what I do what I do 



I provide extra help sessions. 

I provide structure to clarify the 
course material. 

I find ways to motivate or interest students. 
I show enthusiasm for my subject. 
I show personal concern and empathy. 
I try to provide a role model for students. 
Other 



(3:54) 



(3:i5) 



(3:56) 



(3:57) 



(3:58) 



(3:59) 
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23. Listed below are some examples of "indicators" or clues that some faculty members use to 
tell whether students are actively involved in learning. How often do you use each indicator? 
What degree of confidence do you have in each indicator? 

(NA = I do not use the indicator) 







Use of Indicator 




Confidence in Indicator 






Daily 


Weekly 


Monthly 
or less 
often 


95% 




25% 
or less 




Examining results of quizzes or exams 


□ 


□ 


□ 


NA 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(3:60) 
(3;61) 


Watching student faces and other body 
language 


□ 


□ 


□ 


NA 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(3:62) 
(3:63) 


UDserving student discussions and class 
participation 


□ 


□ 


□ 


NA 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(3:64) 
(3:65) 


Observing frequency of after-class 
discussions and questions 


□ 


□ 


□ 


NA 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(3:66) 
(3:67) 


Observing frequency of student visits 
to my office 


□ 


□ 


□ 


NA 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(3:68) 
(3:69) 


Observing class attendance 


□ 


□ 


n 


NA 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(3:70) 
(3:71) 


Observing frequency of turning in 
compleic assignments 


□ 


n 
1 1 


□ 


NA 


n 


n 


n 


(3:72) 
(3:73) 


Analyzing student themes or papers 


□ 


n 


□ 


NA 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(3:74) 
(3:75) 


Examining student evaluations of 
the course 


□ 


□ 


□ 


NA 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(3:76) 
(3:77) 


Analyzing student journals 


□ 


□ 


□ 


NA 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(3:78) 
(3:79) 



Other (please Sf^ecify) 
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PERSONAL DATA 



4:1-4 



Please f/ll In the following Information to help us describe the group of 
faculty members who have responded to this survey. 



24. Your institution. 



25. Your department 

26. Your sex: D male 

27. Your age: 



□ 



FEMALE 



28. Which is the highest degree you hold? (Check one) 

Q bachelor's 

m master's 

Q two or more master's degrees 

O doctoral degree 



29. In what subject is the highest degree you hold? 



30. What is your academic rank in your present position? (Check one) 

Q positions here are unranked 

Q lecturer, adjunct, contract teacher 

Q instructor 

Q assistant professor 

Q associate professor 

Q professor 

31. Do you teach full- or part-time? (Check one) 

Gl full-time faculty 
Gl part-time faculty 

32. Are you tenured in your position? yes D no D not applicable here D 



(4:5) 
(4:6-7) 
(4:8) 



(4:9-10) 
(4:11) 



(4:12) 



(4:13) 



33. How many full years have you worked in each of the following positions? 
(Complete all that apply) 



full-time college teacher 

graduate teaching assistant in college 

high school teacher 

teacher in business or industry 



(4:14-15) 
(4:16-17) 
(4:18-19) 
(4:20-21) 
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34. How many years have you held your present teaching position at your 
current institution? 



(4:22-23) 



35. How many full years (count four summers as a year) have you been employed (4:24-25) 
in your field or a closely related field in an occupation other than teaching? 



36. On the lines below, please enter the number of courses you have taught within 
the last twelve months at each of the levels listed. 

Number of courses taught 

Introductory undergraduate course (lower division, first (4:26-27) 

two years of college, or other course for novices) 

Intermediate or advanced undergraduate (upper division, (4:28-29) 

third to fifth year of college program, for students with prior 
background in this or closely related fields) 

Graduate course (master's or higher level courses) (4:30-31) 



37. If you have taught one or more intermediate or advanced undergraduate (4:32) 
courses during the last twelve months, please reflect on how you might have 
answered the questions in this survey if we had asked you to focus on such an 

upper division course. 

Would your answers have been: (Check one) 

D very different 

LJ somewhat different 

LI about the same 

38. If selected to help us understand variations in course planning at different 
levels, would you be willing to answer parts of this survey again in a few 
weeks for a more advanced course that you teach? 



YES 



□ NoD 



(4:33) 



39. If yes, indicate the title and level of the more advanced course on which you (4:34-35) 
would focus. 



(continued next page) 
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Please fill In your complete name and addrese below If you would like a 
copy of the aurvey results and/or you agreed that we might contact you 
again. Be assured that If you have not Indicated willingness to do so, we 
will not ask you to complete a second survey. 



Name and Address (optional): (*:3«) 



Thank you for taking the time to complete this extensive survey. 
Your valuable contribution to this national project is appreciated* 



Please place this completed survey in the postage-paid envelope provided and return it directly to: 



Program on Curriculum Influences and Impacts 
National Center for Research to Improve 

Postsecondary Teaching and Learning 
2400 School of Education 
The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109-1259 



To avoid receiving reminders, please return the postcard enclosed with this survey 
packet to the campus liaison office that distributed this survey to you. 
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